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THE KECTOEY AND THE MANOR. 



CHAPTER L 



" See, Lucia, there is the postman. Put down your 
doll, and run for the letters." 

But the little girl to whom these words were ad- 
dressed paid not the slightest heed to them. She just 
raised her large, dark, intelligent eyes for an instant, 
and then lowering them again, went on with her 
former occupation of lulling a large wax doll into a 
pretended slumber, while she sang to it, in a pecu- 
liarly soft, musical voice, the words of an Italian 
lullaby. The request was not repeated, and the tall, 
fine-looking man who had made it, went himself to 
meet the postman and take the letters from him, as 
quietly as though it was an understood thing that 
Lucia should do as she chose, and that he should do 
as Lucia chose. The postman had brought two 
letters for him, and he did not take any further 
notice of the child until he had read them both. 

B 
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Then, laying them on a table by his side, he held 
out his arms invitingly to her, and when she had 
left her doll to nestle herself between them, he 
said, — 

** So you would not fetch poor papa his letters ! " 

" No ! " said the child. And although the tones 
of her voice were singularly sweet, there was a deep 
under-tone amongst them which indicated a peculiar 
strength of will. 

"That was cruel!" said the gentleman. "Lucia 
is young, and strong ; she can run fast. She should 
like to run for her papa and get him what he 
wants." 

"Lucia will run for papa," she replied, quickly; 
" she will run for his books, and for his walking-stick, 
and for everything he wants. But not for the letters." 

"And why not?" 

" Because Lucia does not love letters," she replied. 
" They are not nice. They make us unhappy. They 
take away papa's smile. They make mamma cry. 
I wish there were no letters, or that the postman 
would always lose them. I should like them never to 
come to us." 

Her father did not contradict her. Perhaps he 
felt inclined to agree with her, for the expression of 
his countenance was grave, and he was silent for a 
few minutes. 

Then, with a forced sort of smile, he said, — 

" Then, will Lucia go into mamma's room very 
softly, and see if she is asleep, and come and tell 
me?" 

" No," said the child: " Lucia will stay here and 
play." 
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Again the order was not repeated. He let the child 
go from his arms, and she returned to her seat by the 
open window, while he went quietly along a narrow 
passage into a distant apartment. The little girl threw 
herself on the ground by the side of her doll, and began 
to sing an Italian song in a low voice. To her father 
she had spoken English, and spoken it very correctly, 
although with a foreign accent, and in a foreign man- 
ner. But Italian was evidently her native tongue, the 
language of her thoughts and affections, the only one 
she cared to speak. Her father was, indeed, an English- 
man. One look was sufficient to show that, however 
long he might have lived away from his native 
country, his sojourn in a foreign land had in no 
degree altered his English ways, tastes, feelings, or 
manners. He was English in appearance, tall, strong- 
built, handsome, with the florid complexion and in- 
telligent blue eye which characterise the descendant 
of the Saxon, and quite as thoroughly English in 
manner, hearty and honest in voice, peculiarly affable 
and courteous, yet dignified and commanding. His 
little girl did not bear the slightest resemblance in 
person to her father. She was singularly dark. Even 
amongst the olive complexions of the Italians amongst 
whom she lived, Lucia Maberly was considered dark ; 
her eyes were lustrous in their blackness, and were 
deeply fringed with jet-black eyelashes. The only 
point of resemblance between the slight, dark, Italian- 
looking child, and her tall, strongly-built English father, 
consisted in a certain determination of manner which 
marked them both, and in one peculiarity of coun- 
tenance which they shared in common — a tightly- 
compressed upper lip. But, if Lucia was strikingly 
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unlike her father, she was just as strikingly like her 
mother. And so Mr. Maberlj thought, as, entering 
his wife's apartment, he went up to the sofa on which 
she was lying, and telling her that there were letters 
from England, asked if she would like to see them. 

" Oh, yes ! " she said, and rising from the sofa, she 
drew near her husband's side, and looked over his 
shoulder as he opened the letters — "Who are they 
from?" 

" My mother and my sister," he said; "lie down, 
^. and I will read them to you. Which will you hear 
^ first?" 

" Oh, your sister's," she said. 

"And why ?" he asked. 

"Because," she replied, smiling, yet with some- 
what of sadness in the smile, " your sister's is sure 

not to be so ;" she checked herself, and added, 

"your mother's is sure to be so much the plea- 
santest." 

" So you will keep it till afterwards," her husband 
said, " on something the same principle as we bribe 
Lucia to take medicine, with the promise of sugar- 
plums to take away the taste." 

"Not quite that," said Mrs. Maberly, with a 
merrier smile now ; " only your mother always writes 
so kindly." 

" And Maria does no^," said her husband ; " well, 
we will have her letter first." And he read aloud: — 

" My dear Edward, 

"My mother is writing herself, so I shall 
not need to say much, but I must write to give you 
one or two messages from Parkinson, which are of 
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importance. Colonel Brewer is going to leave, and 
Mr. Jervis of Ollerton has applied for the farm, on a 
lease of seven years. Parkinson thinks he would be 
a very good tenant. He would have written to you 
about it himself, but says you know Mr. Jervis well, 
so there is nothing for him to say, except to ask your 
consent. He also wishes me to say that Mr. Grantley 
has asked for leave to have the clump of trees in front 
of the West Lodge removed : they make the chimneys 
smoke, or he imagines so; and he does not care about 
remaining unless the house is made more comfortable. 
I would say that I think you ought to come to Eng- 
land, and attend to your own concerns ; but you know 
my opinion. My mother is very infirm — she suffers 
greatly from rheumatism, and is very nervous and 
uncertain in her spirits. Ainsley, too, is growing old, 
and is quite unequal to any work. He does not agree 
with any of the new servants, and is constantly 
making changes in the house, but never any for the 
better that I can see; but, of course, as you have 
invested him with supreme authority, I have nothing 
to say. The new clergyman, Mr. Alison, is settled 
at the Eectory. I should not think his nine 
children would be long before they destroyed every- 
thing in the house and garden. He seems to be a 
great deal in the cottages, but I should think he had 
too much to do for his own people, to be able to do 
much for the poor. His wife looks very meek and 
quiet — people without spirit have not often much 
sense. All the family are said, however, to be very 
clever. I suppose they take after the father ; but I 
should not think their talents would be of much use 
to them in a place like this. I am very glad to hear 
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your daughter grows stronger. Is not her writing 
rather cramped ? I only meant to write a short note, 
but it has grown into a letter. With kind regards I 
am, your affectionate sister, 

" Maria Maberly." 

Mr. Maberly finished reading, and there was a 
pause. Mrs. Maberly was the first to break it. 

"Who are the kind regards meant for?" she 
asked. 

" For you and Lucia, I suppose," her husband 
answered. 

" We are not mentioned," said his wife ; " except, 
indeed, to comment on poor Lucia's writing." 

" So absurd!" exclaimed Mr. Maberly; " as if a 
child of her age could be expected to write a good 
bold hand ! Maria never could make allowances for 
any one or any thing. She expects everybody to be 
perfect except" — he would have added — " except 
herself;" but his wife, who remarked the gathering 
frown upon his brow, and the rising irritation in his 
voice, laid her h^d upon his shoulder, and said, — 

" Never mind. It was foolish of me to notice 
it ; but mothers are always vain, and I had be^n so 
proud of that letter of Lucia's. Tell me what your 
mother says." 

" Poor old lady !" said Mr. Maberly, and his 
voice was softened at once ; " she always writes so 
kindly, and this is a long letter, although the 
writing is very feeble. I am afraid it is true that 
she is growing infirm," and he held out to his wife 
a note, written in feeble characters, which she read 
aloud : — 
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*' My dearly-loved Son, 

" I am thankful, indeed, to hear that you 
are quite recovered from your attack of fever, and 
that the little one is less delicate. Give her her 
grandmother's love and blessing, and tell her there 
will be many toys for her at Broughton if she will 
get papa to bring her home. I am grieved your wife 
remains so weakly. Would not a change do her 
good ? Maria says you are much wanted here. She 
tells me the tenantry complain at your staying so 
long away, and that the poor grumble ; but they are 
always very civil to me when I see any of them. 
Ainsley is as devoted to you as ever ; he is a faithful 
servant. Your friend, Mr. Alison, is much liked in 
the parish, as I hear, and to me he is a great comfort : 
he comes to see me once every week — sometimes 
oftener; and he always makes me think of the time 
when he used to come back from college with you. 
His wife is a sweet-looking person, and they have the 
most beautiful children I ever saw. I don't know 
one of them from another, for there are nearly a 
dozen, but they are all sweet young things, and I 
like to hear their voices in the Rectory garden 
when I drive past. I showed dear little Lucy's 
letter to some of them ; and Mrs. Alison, who is a 
better judge of such things than I am, said it did 
her vast credit. My blessing on her and you, and 
your dear wife. 

" Ever your attached mother, 

" Mary Maberly." 

" Dear old lady!" he said again " I should like 
to see her this summer, if it could be managed; and 
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I think I ought to go and see about things in 
England." 

" Then, why not go ?" his wife asked. 

" I do not like to leave you," he replied. " And 
Lucia, too : the change might do her good, perhaps ; 
but England did not agree with you last time, and I 
should be afraid of trying it again. You are not so 
strong now, even, as you were then, and I am sure you 
could not bear the cold, chilling wind of Broughton." 

"Physically or morally?" she asked, smiling; 
but the smile did not last long, and she regretted 
having asked so indiscreet a question, as the frown 
gathered on her husband's brow again, and he 
answered impatiently, — 

" Both. The cold winds without would hurt your 
delicate frame, and Maria's cold words within would 
wound your sensitive feelings. I will not again 
expose either one or the other to harm or hurt. You 
are my choicest treasure. You are safely sheltered 
here in Italy. I have no wish to transplant my 
cherished flower to a more unkindly soil." He 
spoke warmly and tenderly, and the ready tears 
rose to his wife's eyes as she listened to him, and 
noted, with the eagerness of gratified affection, the 
deep tone of feeling in his voice, and the kindling 
light in his eye. 

" Is it not almost a pity that you should have 
chosen so humble a flower?" she asked. "Must we 
not forgive those who were vexed at your choice, 
when we remember how much they must have wished 
that you — their only one, their pride — should have 
married well and nobl^ ? " 

" Vexed at my choice ?" he exclaimed. 
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" Yes," she said. " It is an old story ; do not 
let us return to it. Only I can never look at you," 
she added — and her eyes rested on him with mingled 
pride and affection — "I can never hear you speak, 
scarcely, without feeling that I can sympathise in the 
disappointment which your friends must have felt 
when they found that you, who were fit to marry the 
wealthiest and most noble lady in your native land— * 
your glorious England — had chosen for your wife a 
poor Italian girl, the daughter of an Italian doctor^ 
with nothing to recommend her but " 

" The simple fact of her being the only woman 
I could ever have cared for," he interrupted. 

"Your sister says you were always self-willed," 
she replied, " and I fear you showed it in your marriage 
as in everything else. You would gather the flower 
on which your heart was fixed, even though it grew 
by the wayside." 

" And having gathered it, I will cherish it," 
he returned ; " no rough hand shall ever lay its touch 
upon it — no cold blast shall ever blow upon it — so 
long as it is in my power to prevent it. We will not 
talk any more of returning to England." 

" But your mother ? " asked his wife. 

" I will go to see her in the winter." 

"And the tenantry?" 

" I will write full orders to Parkinson." 

" Your mother seems satisfied about everything," 
said Mrs. Maberly; "she expresses herself charmed 
with i^e new clergyman and his family." 

" So different from Maria ! " interrupted her hus- 
band. " She thinks Alison and his children are going 
to pull down the Rectory bodily, and turn it into 
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a heap of ruins : mj mother enjojs the sound of their 
merry voices as she passes the garden gates. Maria 
finds 'the servants cross, and lays all the blame on 
Ainsley; my mother thinks everything in excellent 
order, and gives Ainsley all the credit. Maria thinks 
poor Lucia's writing cramped ; my mother is delighted 
with the child's proficiency. Poor little Lucia ! " 

"Where is she all this time, I wonder?" said 
Mrs. Maberly ; " I had forgotten her, sitting here 
talking to you. I wonder where she is ? " 

" Where I left her, most probably — playing with 
that marvellous doll on the mat in the sitting-room. 
If she likes nothing else that is English, she is 
devoted to that doll, at all events. It was a most 
happy present of my mother's." 

" I almost wonder so thoughtful and clever a child 
as she is should care so much for a doll as she does," 
said Mrs. Maberly. 

"I think she looks upon it as a companion," 
replied her husband. " My belief is, that her doll 
acts as a sort of vent for many feelings and thoughts 
which she longs to entrust to some one, and yet which 
she does not like to confide to us. I often hear 
her talking to her hamhina when she does not think 
any one . hears her, and I believe the doll has had 
many a half-developed sentiment entrusted to her 
careful keeping which would otherwise have been 
locked up safe in Lucia's little heart. She is a 
strange child." 

" We should not have left her so long alone," said 
Mrs. Maberly. 

" I do not think she will have minded it," replied 
her husband. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Maberly was right — Lucia had not minded 
being alone. On the contrary, she had very much 
enjoyed it. For some minutes after her father left 
the room she had remained where he had left her, 
lying on the coloured mat, close to the open win- 
dow, with her bambina by her side, singing to it 
in a low, sweet tone, the remaining stanzas of the 
Italian song which her father had interrupted. Then 
she began a conversation, also in Italian, and con- 
versed with the said bambina of many things — of the 
happy, happy home she had here in her lovely Italy, 
where the sky was bright, and the lakes blue, and 
the cold wind never came ; and of the dreary place to 
which her papa sometimes talked of taking her, far 
away in England, where the winters were long and 
cold, and the sky was dark and cloudy ; of the aunt 
who lived in that place, whom she had never seen, and 
whom she never wished to see, because she knew that 
she was grave, and stern, and cross — quite unlike her 
handsome papa, with his merry laugh, or her youthful 
mother, who talked so gaily, and sang Italian songs in 
such a clear, joyous voice. She was sure her mother 
did not like Aunt Maria, and that she never should 
like her either, and^ with all her heart, she hoped she 
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might never be taken to England, never be taken away 
from the happy home in which she now lived ; and, 
springing up from the ground with a sudden, rapid 
movement, she stood by the open window, or rather 
door — for it was a glass-door opening on the garden 
— and gazed upon the scene before her. 

She did not pause to examine in detail the varied 
objects of beauty and interest before her : children 
rarely examine anything in detail. She scarcely 
knew what she was looking at, but her eye took in 
sights pleasant to behold, and her soul drank deeply of 
the delight which such sights afforded ; and truly it 
was a pleasant scene on which her eyes rested. 

The house stood high on the side of a richly culti- 
vated hill, which was cov(3red with fig-trees and 
clumps of olives, amidst which might be seen the 
peeping roofs of quiet, romantic farm-houses. At the 
foot of the hill was a small lake, which seemed to lie 
sleeping there, protected by the tall poplar -trees 
which grew on its banks, while around the house was 
a highly-cultivated garden, which was almost dazzling 
in its rich luxuriance of colour ; and in the far dis- 
tance, nestling under the shadow of a high mountain, 
could just be seen the white houses of a neighbouring 
village, with the spire of a rather handsome church 
rising amongst them. The birds were singing in full 
and rich chorus, the flowers breathed forth an almost 
overpowering fragrance ; the air was still and soft — 
sight, sound, and feeling all combined to enchant the 
mind of the child; and as she stood on the marble 
steps leading into the garden one feeling absorbed 
her whole mind — that hers was a lovely home, and 
that to live in it was perfect happiness. She went 
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down the steps into the garden, sought her favourite 
resting-place, a wooden seat which old Pietro, the 
gardener, had cut for her out of the root of a tree, 
and ensconcing herself therein, she had been sitting 
there nearly an hour, and the time had seemed but as 
a few minutes, when she heard her father's voice call- 
ing to her, and went into the house to meet him. 

" Mamma and I thought you were lost, Lucia ; 
what made you leave your poor doll here alone ?" 

" I had forgotten her, papa," she said ; " I did not 
want her." 

" Not want Bambina ! " he replied ; " and why not ? " 

" I was in the garden, papa," she said, " and the 
garden is always enough — at least on such a day as 
this ; the sun shines so brightly, and the flowers are so 

beautiful, and the bees, and the insects I never 

want my doll in the garden." 

" You talk to the flowers instead," her father said, 
smiling, " or to the fairies inside them — which is it ? '' 

Lucia looked grave. " You must not laugh at my 
fairies, papa," she said. 

" Because you really believe in them ? " 

" Not exactly that, papa ; but I like to think of 
them, and to-day I found a lovely little flower which 
looked exactly as if it had been intended for a fairy 
coach. I almost fancied I could see Queen Mab riding 
in.it." 

" Queen Mab is an English fairy," said her father ; 
" she never goes out of England. If you want to 
make her acquaintance you must come with me to 
Broughton, and we will hunt for her and her relations 
amongst the blue-bells and anemones in our woods 
there : you will not find her in Italy." 
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" Then I don't want to see her,** exclaimed the 
child; "there are plenty of fairies here : I don*t want 
ever to leave Italy — no! never, never!** and Lucia's 
voice was quite excited. 

" Not even to be introduced to Queen Mab ? '* said 
her father. " Well, you are not asked to leave it ; all 
I want now is, that you should come in and have some 
supper with mamma and me." 

" Is mamma in the sitting-room ?" she asked. 

" Yes,** said her father ; " lying on the sofa, with 
her little table by her side, expecting Lucia to come 
and wait upon her.** 

Without a word the child bounded towards the 
house. She stopped, however, as she drew near, and 
running quickly along the terrace in front of the 
windows, she gathered a number of beautiful flowers, 
and springing into the room she threw them into her 
mother*s lap, and then, throwing her arms round her 
neck, exclaimed, — 

" O my darling, darling mamma, how glad I am 
you have come in to supper ! J£ 1 had known you 
were here, I would have come in much sooner. Papa 
only told me this very minute.** 

Lucia poured forth her words in Italian, and her 
mpther replied in the same language. 

" My little enthusiast ! " she said ; " how glad she 
is to have her poor mamma with her again ! and how 
glad poor mamma is to be here ! And here comes 
papa. Let us gather up these lovely flowers, Lucia, 
and put them in water.** 

" I will get your own vase, mamma, and put them 
on your little table.'* 

And in a few seconds the flowers were tastefully 
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arraDged, by Lncia's own little fingers, in an elegant 
alabaster vase, and placed in the centre of the little 
marble table, on which she proceeded to place her 
mother's cup and saucer, and plate, her parents watch- 
ing her the while with delight and interest. Then 
she ran to her father's side, and jumped upon his 
knee, where she sat during supper, selecting for him 
the ripest fruits from her plate, while he in his turn 
insisted on her taking whatever was best in his. 
Supper ended, a little silver bell was rung, and the 
things removed by a tall, slight, dark-haired and 
dark-eyed young woman, who answered to the name 
of Teresa. She was evidently above the usual rank 
of a maid-servant, and was treated almost as a com- 
panion. Lucia talked freely to her while she was 
engaged in removing the things from the table ; and 
her parents, far from checking her, not unfrequently 
joined in the conversation. 

" Now Lucia,'* said her father, as Teresa was pre- 
paring to leave the room, "you had better go with 
Teresa. It is time that your night-fairies should be 
closing those little eyes, and keeping their watch upon 
them." 

"Oh no, papa!" exclaimed Lucia. "I don't 
want to go to bed ; I don't feel the night-fairies com- 
ing yet ; and this is the first evening mamma has 
been with us for so long. I must sit up quite, quite 
late. Gro away now, Teresa, and I will come by and 
by, when I am sleepy." 

Lucia delivered her orders with the air of a little 
queen, and nobody seemed to think of resisting them. 
Teresa went away, as she was told to do. Lucia 
nestled closer to her father, and laid her rich, dark 
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curls against his breast, while he pressed his arm more 
tightly around her, and imprinted a kiss upon her 
forehead. The. conversation between Mr. and Mrs. 
Maberly was long that evening, and nothing more 
was said about Lucia's going to bed. At first she 
joined in it; but her remarks grew less and less 
frequent; her head drooped gradually lower upon 
her father's breast, until, looking down on her little 
face, he said, — 

" She has fallen asleep : I thought she would. *^ 

Mrs. Maberly laid her hand upon the silver bell. 

" I will ring for Teresa to carry her to bed." 

" No ; don't ring," said her husband, " she is very 
well where she is." 

"But she is heavy, lying there asleep," said his 
wife. 

"Heavy!" exclaimed Mr. Maberly; "love's 
burdens are never heavy. I delight in having her." 

And again he leant over her, and kissed her 
tenderly. 

" We must not spoil her," said Mrs. Maberly. 

" We could not," replied her husband ; " such a 
disposition as Lucia's is too noble for spoiling." 

" She likes to have her own way," said his wife. 

" I don't think she does," replied her husband. 

He had forgotten her decided refusal to go and 
fetch the letters that afternoon, and the summary 
manner in which she had so lately dismissed Teresa 
from the room, when she had been desired to accom- 
pany her ; or perhaps these things were too trifling to 
be worthy of mention. 

" I wonder how she would get on in England ? " 
said her mother. 
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Her grandmamma would delight in her," replied 
Mr. Maberly ; " but Maria and I would never agree 
on the subject of education, which is just one reason 
why I am content to remain quietly here, where I can 
do as I like with the child, without consulting any 
one's wishes but my own." 

" And mine," said Mrs. Maberly, smiling. 

"Which are the same," replied her husband. 
** Our wishes always agree." 

" That is true," his wife replied. 

And most true it was ; for she knew no wish but 
his. Every feeling he expressed immediately found a 
responsive echo in her heart, even though it might 
convey a sound which, until then, had never been 
heard there. She drew the little vase of flowers 
which Lucia had filled a little nearer, so that she 
might examine the different flowers, and, taking out 
one from amongst the rest, she said, — 

" Look, Edward ; do you remember this ? '* 

He held out his hand to take it, and said, — 

" It is the first blossom from the plant which 
Lucia planted last summer. I do not think she can 
have remembered it, or she would have made it the 
subject of a special offering, and not have mixed it up 
with the others : she was in such haste that I don't 
think she knew what she was gathering, Lideed, I 
do remember it. But for that flower, or rather one 
like it, I might never have known you, never have 
been sitting here in this delicious home, never have 
had this precious treasure to call my own." 

" We have reason to love that flower," his wife 
said, warmly. 

" Yes," he said, " great, great reason ; and yet I 
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can remember now, how almost my first feeling after 
the accident happened was a sort of anger against the 
silly little flower, in order to obtain which I was mad 
enough to climb that dangerous cliff." 

" It was a frightful place ! " said his wife. " I 
have heard my father say often that not one of our 
village boys, venturesome as they are, and accustomed 
to our dangerous mountain passes, had ever dared to 
ascend that part of the cliff." 

" It remained for an Englishman to show them the 
example," said Mr. Maberly. "You know, Lucia, 
we English delight in being the first to dare any 
danger. And that day the old peasant who saw me 
attempt it, after remonstrating with me on the danger, 
left me to my fate, with a shrug of the shoulders, and 
the muttered remark, that none but a * Signor 
Inglese* would be so mad." 

" Poor old Francesco ! I never see him without 
his telling me the whole story. And Teresa assures 
me he entertains every stranger with it, describing 
what his feelings were when he saw you, with your 
hooked staff in your hand, climbing the precipitous 
rock, clinging now to a branch and now to a stone, 
and what they were when he saw you lay hold of a 
small bush, which he knew would give way with your 
weight, and hurl you down to the ground beneath. 
He had no other thought than that the ' Signor 
Inglese' was dead when he saw him lying speechless 
at his feet." 

" And so he most assuredly soon would have been, 
if that same worthy old Francesco had not been there. 
It was so late in the evening, I doubt if any pas- 
senger would have passed that night; and the first 
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who had come by in the morning would certainly have 
found nothing more of me than my dead body, if 
old Francesco had not been so ready in procuring 
help." 

" And how well I remember his coming up to our 
house I " interrupted Mrs. Maberly. " I can scarcely 
believe that it is twelve long years ago. It seems butt 
yesterday that my father and I were sitting in the 
little pavilion, he with his flagon of wine by his side, 
and I singing to him to the guitar, when we saw old 
Francesco mounting the hill with such speed as we 
never could have imagined his aged limbs were 
capable of using, and I went to meet him, and learnt 
from him that an English gentleman, who he assured 
us must be quite mad, had fallen from the cliff, and lay 
dead at the bottom. My father called to the servants 
and set off, leaving old Francesco to give me the 
particulars of the whole affair." 

" While neither you nor he imagined that the dead 
man, whose situation he was describing, was coming 
to that house to steal from it its chief ornament." 

" It was all so strange," she said ; " your long, long 
illness, and my father's affection for you. I remember 
how he would sometimes almost forget his other 
patients in his devotion to you, and how often he 
used to say to me, ' I have never had a son, Lucia^ 
and I have never wished for one, for you have been 
enough, and more than enough for my happiness. 
But if that young man were my son, I should be 
proud of being his father.' " 

" And how pleased he was when I asked him to 
let me be his son, and endeavour, by a lifetime of 
devotion to his only child, to prove my gratitude to 
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him for the life he had saved ! For I shall always 
consider, Lucia, that I owe my life to your father's 
skill and care." 

" And to old Francesco," said Lucia ; " I am sure 
you have done your best to show your gratitude to 
him also. How comfortable he is in his dear little 
cottage, with his son, and his grandchildren round 
him ! And as for Teresa, she is quite one of us. She 
often says, the happiest day for her fortunes was that 
day when you fell from the cliff, and her father went 
to fetch the doctor." 

" It was a happy day for all," said Mr. Maberly ; 
" and I wonder how often you and I have discussed 
its events together, sitting here in the pleasant evening- 
time ! " 

*'A thousand times," replied his wife; "and I 
could go over them a thousand times more. It is a 
subject on which I can never weary." 

"But though you may not weary of it, it may 
weary you," said her husband ; " and Teresa is evi- 
dently of this way of thinking, for here she is to carry 
you away." 

And Teresa, entering, inquired "if the Signora 
were not sitting up too late ? " 

" It is late," replied her master ; " but your mis- 
tress and I were talking over old times, Teresa, and 
recalling that memorable day when your father saved 
my life, and introduced me to the Doctor's house." 

" A happy day for many. Signer," replied Teresa ; 
" and for me amongst the others. We are not likely, 
any of us, easily to forget it." 

" Yet you will not allow your mistress to sit up 
beyond her usual hour to talk of it ! " 
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** The Signora always suffers if she remains up 
late, Signer," replied Teresa. 

" You are right," said Mrs. Maberly, " and I am 
glad to be reminded of the lateness of the hour. But 
for you, I should have forgotten it. I will come at 
once." 

"And the Signorina?" asked Teresa, glancing 
at the sleeping Lucia : with no look of surprise, how- 
ever, for it was no unusual custom for Lucia thus to 
fall asleep in her father's arms, and remain there for 
hours. 

" She is very well," said Mr. Maberly : " you 
can come for her when you have attended to your 
mistress." 

So Lucia lay in her father's arms for another half 
hour, and was then carried to her little white bed in 
her mother's room. 
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CHAPTER m. 

Broughton Manor was considered a dull place by 
all who knew it, and one of the dullest rooms in the 
whole house was the breakfast-parlour, in which old 
Mrs. Maberly and her only daughter generally spent 
the greater part of each day. It was a room about 
nineteen feet square, but its extreme height took off 
considerably from its size, and gave it a well-like 
appearance, which was very uncomfortable. The 
paper on the walls was of the dullest description, 
leaden in colour, and of a nondescript pattern, which 
baffled all attempts at discovering what it might be 
intended to imitate. The windows were very large, 
but there was no view from them beyond a small bit 
of lawn, and a large weeping willow, which, especially , 
in rainy weather, presented a very cheerless aspect. 
The furniture was heavy and old-fashioned, and was 
arranged in the stiffest order. On each side of the 
door stood two high oaken bookcases, black with 
age, looking like two grim sentinels standing erect, 
with fixed resolve to allow nothing less gloomy than 
themselves to enter within their precincts. The books 
that filled the shelves appeared fitting occupants for 
such a dark abode ; not one but wore a sober out- 
side covering — leather or morocco, as the case might 
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be, but heavy and unattractive. In the centre of the 
room was an oval and highly-polished mahogany- 
table, which had a cold and slippery appearance, as 
though its only use in life was to shine ; while round 
the room, arranged at regular distances, might have 
been counted ten heavy mahogany chairs, with dark 
morocco cushions and large wooden backs, which 
threatened to outshine the table. Two arm-chairs, 
similar in appearance to their ten relations round the 
room, saving for their polished mahogany arms, which 
gave them a right to be considered something very 
superior in the way of comfort, were placed on each 
side of the window. In one of these chairs sat Miss 
Maria Maberly. In the other sat her aged mother. 
Miss Maria Maberly looked as though the room in 
which she sat, quietly occupied with her knitting, 
had been furnished expressly to suit her tastes and 
habits. She was a tall, erect person, of about forty- 
five years of age. In her earlier days she might have 
been considered handsome; but though she might 
have been admired, hers was a face which could 
never have pleased. The features were regular, but 
there was something in the thin, tightly-drawn lips, 
which was remarkably expressive of an ill-regulated 
temper. In shape and colour her eyes resembled her 
brother's, for they were large and blue ; but they had 
a cold, dead look about them, strikingly unlike his 
bright, kindling expression. And when she spoke, 
the tone of her voice was harsh and unpleasing. 

" Mother, ** she said, " it is past your time for your 
afternoon drive." 

The old lady started. She might have been asleep, 
or perhaps she was only in a reverie ; her head was 
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bent forward on her chest, and her eyes were closed : 
she started, however, at the sound of her daughter's 
voice, and asked "What o'clock is it?" 

Miss Maberly referred, first to an old-fashioned 
clock in an ebony case that stood on the carved oak 
chimneypiece, and then to a large gold repeater that 
hung at her side : " Nine minutes past two," she 
said ; " your usual hour is two." 

" The postman has not yet come," said Mrs- 
Maberly. " He is never here before the quarter." 

" And you do not usually remain in for him," said 
Miss Maberly. "It is not often, indeed, that he 
brings letters for any one except the servants." 

" No," said the old lady. " No, my dear, I know 
he does not; but to-day, I thought — there might be — 
Ainsley said he expected a letter from Edward: if he 
writes to Ainsley, he is sure to write to us." 

" And this is his letter, I suppose," said Miss 
Maberly, as at that instant a grey-headed man- 
servant entered the room, and presented her with a 
letter upon a handsome silver salver. 

" From my master, ma'am." 

His tone was eager, although respectful. He 
looked as though a letter from his master had roused 
some strong feeling within him which generally lay 
dormant. The expression of his countenance seemed 
to ask for sympathy in the joy which he was then 
feeling at news having come to the place from the 
master. 

" Yes, Ainsley, I see," said Miss Maberly. The 
tone was chilling. Ainsley retired slowly. A torrent 
of warm feeling had been circling through his heart 
as he came into the room. It seemed to him as 
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though a sharp north wind had blown upon it, and 
turned it into ice. Mrs. Maberly had held out her 
hand for the letter as soon as Ainsley had uttered the 
words that it was from his master. 

" It is for me, mother," said her daughter. 

" Then read it quickly, my dear ; I always have 
an idea that we are going to hear some bad news." 

"No wonder," muttered Miss Maberly, "when the 
news is from Edward." 

But the words were not spoken loud enough to 
be heard by her mother, who was already leaning 
anxiously forward to catch the first words of the 
letter which should tell her of the welfare of her only 
son, and the little daughter, who was her only grand- 
child. 

"Very nice, indeed!" she said, as her daughter 
ended the glowing description which Mr. Maberly 
gave of his happy Italian home, and the countless 
charms, personal, mental, and moral, of his only child. 
" They seem so happy, poor young things ! and so 
proud of the child. She must be a wonderful child ; 
beautiful and clever — just like what her father was." 

" There is a note for you from her," interrupted 
Miss Maberly, speaking with somewhat of added 
sharpness in her tone. 

" Read it, my dear, read it ; I did not know the 
child could have written a note in English to her 
poor old grandmother." 

Miss Maberly read : — 

" My dear Grandmamma, 

"Papa says I may write you a letter. I 
wish you would come to It^y, because I want to see 
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you very much (the words next to these had been 
effaced). I should like you to see my garden, close to 
the large cypress, where I have a bed of violets, where 
the fairies live. Papa says the English fairies have a 
queen, but I don't think mine have. I am so much 
obliged for Bambina. She is my sister, and I tell her 
all my secrets about the things the fairies tell me. 
I like the books, too, especially that one about 
Aladdin's wonderful lamp. I wish I had a lamp like 
that. Good-bye, dear grandmamma. 

Your loving grandchild, 

" Lucia Maberlt." 

" What is it all about, my dear ? " exclaimed the 
old lady, in rather a disappointed tone. " Who is 
Bambina ? What does the child mean ?" 

" It would be difficult to tell," replied her daughter. 
" I wonder her father is not ashamed to let her write 
home such stuff." 

" Perhaps it is not stuff, my dear," said the old 
lady, " if we understood what she meant. Who is 
Bambina?" 

" Her doll, I should imagine," said Miss Maberly ; 
"the large wax-doll you sent out to her by Mr. 
Everton." 

"Oh, yes, I see," said Mrs. Maberly; "and she 
says it is her sister, and tells it all her secrets. Poor 
little thing! I dare say it is a great delight to her. 
And what is that she says about the fairies ?" 

" She talks to them, and they talk to her." 

" So like her father ! " said Mrs. Maberly ; " so 
like her father I he always had his head full of fairies, 
and sprites, and all such things. He was born with a 
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lively imagination. The child is, no doubt, just the 



same." 



" Perhaps she would be better if she were not,'* 
said Miss Maberly, with a half-restrained gesture of 
impatience. Then, rising from her chair, she added^ 
" It is three o'clock now. K you don't go out at once, 
it will be too late for you to go at all. Ainsley is, no 
doubt, waiting for orders. What shall I tell him ?" 

" He had better bring the pony-chair directly. If 
I don't go out during the day, I can't sleep at night. 
And to-night, I am sure, I shall be more restless than 
ever. When I get letters from Edward, I can't go 
to sleep for thinking of them." 

The thought passed through Miss Maberly's mind 
that her mother thought a great deal more about 
Edward, than Edward thought about her; but it 
would not have been prudent to say so. Ringing the 
bell, she desired that the pony-chair might be ordered 
at once, and then inquired whether Mrs. Maberly 
would wish her to go with her. 

" Just as you like, my dear," the old lady replied; 
" you had better not come if you have anything else 
to do. Ainsley can go with me. It is so late that I 
shall not go very far. I thought," she added, with a 
little hesitation in her manner, as though she were 
about to confess a weakness which her daughter would 
probably despise — " I thought I would go as far as 
the Rectory, and tell them we have heard from 
Edward." 

" I don't suppose they will care much about it," 
thought Miss Maberly; " my mother fancies every 
one else must be as infatuated about Edward as she 
is herself." But again the thought wa^ not one to 
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be expressed aloud. " Shall I riDg for Anne to bring 
your things to you here, or will you go to your 
room?" she asked. 

" Ring for Anne, my dear ; I am feeling so weak 
to-day I won't go up all those stairs. Letters always 
flurry me so much." 

"It is a good thing, then, that they come so 
seldom," remarked Miss Maberly. 

" Only perhaps, my dear," said her mother, '5 if 
they came oftener I might not be flurried by them. 
I think it is the waiting so long, and thinking so 
much of them, and feeling so often disappointed when 
I don't get any, that upsets me so much when at 
length they do come." 

" Very likely," said her daughter ; " but it is 
of no use my begging you not to think about them." 

" No, my dear, no," replied her mother, "of no 
use at all. It may be weakness ; I dare say it is : 
perhaps you can't understand it, but I can't help it." 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of an elderly woman, bringing the cloak and 
bonnet, in which she prepared to dress her mistress, 
while Miss Maberly, saying she was going into the 
village, and would not be back till dinner, left the 
room. As soon as the door had closed behind her 
the old lady said, — 
• " I have heard from Master Edward, Anne." 

" So Ainsley told me, ma'am," replied the servant, 
" and very glad I was to hear it. And is he quite 
well, ma'am, and his lady, and little Miss Maberly?" 

" Yes, Anne, all well, thank God, and the little 
one greatly pleased with the fine doll. Dear lamb! 
how glad I am we sent it." And Mrs. Maberly 
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would have entered into a long account of Lucia's 
letter, which she had already taken from her pocket 
to show to Anne, if the servant, showing her the 
pony-chair waiting at the door, had not suggested 
that it was already very late for her afternoon drive. 
" Well, you shall see it when I come in," she said, 
" for it's a wonderful letter for a child of her age;" 
and putting her arm in Anne's, she allowed the old 
servant to lead her carefully across the hall, and 
assist Ainsley to place her comfortably in the pony- 
carriage. 

" To the Rectory, ma'am?" inquired Ainsley. 

" Yes, Ainsley; yes." 

He had known what the answer would be when 
he asked the question. Mrs. Maberly always went 
to the Rectory when she had received letters from 
Italy. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The postman's knock sounded loud and sharp, and 
Janet Alison started up from the book which she 
was reading, and went herself to receive the letters. 
She gave a hurried glance at the different directions, 
and then, running quickly up the staircase, knocked 
gently at the door of her mother's dressing-room. 
A soft voice bade her " come in," and in another 
minute she was kneeling by the sofa on which her 
mother lay. 

" Here are the letters, dear mamma." 

" And is there one from your uncle ? " 

" Yes, mamma ; one for you, and one for .Charlie, 
too." 

" You can open it, and read it to me, Janet dear," 
said her mother. " I do not expect that its contents 
will be very agreeable. I feel sure your uncle will 
have been displeased with our last letters." 

" I am afraid he is, mamma," replied Janet, as 
she opened the letter, and cast a hasty look at its 
contents before commencing to read them aloud. 

" I scarcely know whether papa would like the 
letters being brought to you. You know he said we 
were all to keep you so quiet while he was away." 

Mrs. Alison smiled. " Papa would not mind. 
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Janet," she said. " He knows that it would trouble 
me more not to see the letters, and to be wondering 
what was in them. So read them to me, dear child." 
And Janet read, in a voice so soft and sweet that 
it could not but serve considerably to soften what might 
otherwise have appeared a peculiarly harsh note: — 

" Mt dear Sister, 

" I must confess I have been a good deal 
surprised at the decision which you and Alison have 
come to. As you know, I have an aversion to the 
sea, and if my godson becomes a sailor against my 
wishes, and the wishes of his family, my interest 
in him, and my liking for him, will not be increased. 
But, as you say in your note, I am not a man to 
forget my promise once made ; and having promised 
to use my interest for the boy in any line of life to 
which he might take, I shall not go from it. But I 
fear he must be wild and wilful, and this is a bad 
begiiming. I am glad to hear you are doing well; I 
should have written to Alison, orJy you mentioned 
that he was going from home, and I did not know 
where to find him. Remember me to Janet. She is 
a good girl, and, I should have thought, could soon 
have put all these silly ideas out of Charlie's head. 
And what can Duncan be thinking about, not to have 
shown his brother the folly of opposing the wishes of 
his best friends? Young people now-a-days are more 
headstrong than ever. I am often thankful not to be 
troubled with any of my own, and am sorry for you 
in all the trouble which yours must occasion you. 

" Your affectionate brother, 

" Joseph Lee." 
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" It is not all trouble," said Mrs. Alison. *' These 
young people of mine bring joy as well as anxiety to 
their mother's heart;" and although the tears were 
in her large pensive eyes, there was a bright, thankful 
smile upon her countenance, as she looked upon 
Janet's sweet young face, which was uplifted to her 
own with an expression of the truest sympathy. 

" There is a letter for Charlie also, mamma," she 
said. 

" Which he has not yet seen," replied her mother. 

" No," said Janet; " 1 do not know where he 
has gone. I think Duncan and he talked of an 
expedition to Stone Cliff, to look for the gulls which 
old Andrew told Charlie were to be found there." 

" And the others?" asked Mrs. Alison. 

" They are all in the library, very happy and 
busy. Anna is finishing her drawing, and Helen is 
writing a long letter to papa. She was at her third 
sheet already, and, I believe, will have left nothing 
for me to add to her account of you and the baby." 

" And the little ones?" 

" Grace and Bessie are with nurse, and Arthur 
has been with us all the afternoon. I have been 
telling him stories, and he has been quite good and 
happy." 

" And the book you were to finish this afternoon, 
and send over to Stonely to-morrow, you have not 
been able to read much of it, I expect, if you have 
been superintending the whole party in the library." 

" I have read some," replied Janet cheerfuUy, 
" and shall have time to look at it again this evening, 
when " 

" All the others are gone to bed, I suppose," 
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interrupted her mother. " I wonder what they 
would do without their sister, Janet, now that I am 
obliged to be away from them for a time. You had 
better leave Charlie's letter from your uncle with 
me, and he can come and read it here when he 
returns." 

" Only, indeed, dear mamma, you must not tire 
yourself. You look quite pale now. I feel as if 
I had done something very wrong in bringing you 
Uncle Joseph's letter." 

^' It has been rather a rest to my mind to have had 
it," replied her mother ; ** I had been wondering so 
much what he would say: and he is not nearly so 
hard upon us all as I had expected — on Charlie for 
wishing to be a sailor, and on us for allowing it." 

"It is a pity he has so strong an objection to 
Charlie's going to sea," said Janet. 

" It is a disappointment to him in many ways," 
replied Mrs. Alison : " he had set his heart upon one 
of my children following his own profession ; and ever 
since he stood godfather for Charlie he has always 
said that his godson should succeed him in his busi- 
ness, and has often represented to your father and 
myself what an advantageous thing it would be for 
him to do so. I do not wonder at his feeling it. 
Having no children of his own, I believe he had 
fixed his heart on Charlie's becoming almost like a 
son to him, and taking up his abode with him in 
London as soon as he should leave school." 

" I don't think Charlie could have lived in London, 
mamma," said Janet. " What would he have done, 
shut up in a smoky city, far away from the sea, 
and the woods, and all in which he takes such 

D 
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delight?" Mrs. Alison sighed. "Your father 
thinks it would have been his clear duty. It seems 
difficult to tell. I cannot feel satisfied, even now, 
whether we are doing wisely or not in yielding t-o his 
wishes. With such a large family as ours, and such s 
limited income, it scarcely seemed right to set on one 
side the means for providing for one which your 
uncle's proposal afforded; and yet your father will 
not force Charlie into a profession which he so 
strongly dislikes." 

" You think it will be difficult to provide him 
with another ? " said Janet, in a tone of deep sympathy. 

" Very difficult, I am afraid, Janet : but it is 
scarcely fair to trouble your young mind so early with 
family cares, only it is a temptation to talk to you, 
my child; you understand my feelings so well, and 
are so ready to sympathise." 

" And it is such a great, great happiness to be 
any comfort to you, my dear, dear mother ! " 

And Janet fondly pressed to her lips the white 
hand which lay upon the coverlid. 

" You will be wanted below, Janet darling," said 
her mother. 

" And you, dear mamma, I hope will rest, and go 
to sleep before tea. I will send Charlie to you after- 
wards ; and when the little ones are in bed you must 
let me come and sit with you. I hope baby will be 
awake then, for I have scarcely seen her blue eyes to- 
day." 

And before leaving her mother's •room she softly 
drew aside the little pink quilt, and looked at the tiny 
face that lay beneath. 

" She does not know anything of trouble yet," she 
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said. " One could find it in one's heart to wish that 
she never might." ' 

'* Onlj that we know we might, in so wishing, be 
robbing her of her richest heritage," replied Mrs. 
Alison. " We cannot tell what to wish, either for her 
or for ourselves. There is but one safe waj, Janet ; 
and it is to feel no wish, no will, but God's." 

" I think, mamma," replied Janet, " that is just 
what you do." 

" Or TRT to do," said Mrs. Alison. 

And, as Janet went away, and left her to her own 
thoughts, she lay back on the sofa, with her hands 
joined in prayer, and strove after that entire resigna- 
tion to a higher Will than her own which would 
enable her to see her boy set out on the perilous life 
of a sailor, with the same confidence with which she 
had hitherto anticipated his becoming first a clerk, 
and then a partner, in his uncle's banking-house. 

Janet closed the dressing-room door as softly as 
she had opened it, and returned to the library, from 
which the postman's knock had summoned her. It 
was a very pleasant room — the pleasantest, indeed, in 
all that pleasant house, and in it, on this summer 
afternoon, the greater part of the family were assem- 
bled, waiting for the heat of the July day to be over 
before they should go out for a walk. The room was 
called a library, though why it should be called so it 
would have been difficult to say ; except, indeed, that it 
was not a dining-room, or a drawing-room, or a 
study, and that it required some name to distinguish it 
from these. It was not by any means a regular 
library, however ; for, beyond one long, low bookshelf, 
which ran across the lower end of the room, there 
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were no books in it ; while the walls were covered 
with pictures of every sort and description, in pencil, 
oil, and water-colour, landscapes, sea-pieces, and 
groups of flowers, all the work of some one or other 
of the young people of the house. Close to the open 
window was the chair which Janet had occupied 
before leaving the room to go to her mother, her book 
lying upon it, while on the carpet played a little boy 
of three years old. He was a singularly pretty child, 
his eyes large and dark and earnest, his mouth rosy, 
his forehead wide and fair, and shaded with light, 
golden curls, which contrasted well with the peculiar 
darkness of his eyes. 

" Look, Janet ! " he exclaimed, " look what a fine 
castle I have made ! I would not knock it down till 
you came to see it." 

And Janet looked with a smile as bright as his 
own, and applauded his infant ingenuity. 

"And I have finished my letter to papa," ex- 
claimed Helen, an intelligent girl of twelve, with a 
countenance expressive of much energy of character, 
and a good amount of determination. " I waited to 
put it into the envelope until you should come to read 
it." 

" It is full of secrets, I suppose," said Anna, look- 
ing up from the water-colour drawing on which she 
was intent. " Helen was quite frightened at the idea 
of my seeing it, though she is so ready to show it to 
you. I suppose she wishes you to correct the spell- 
ing, and is willing to sacrifice her secrets for this 
end." 

Helen coloured up somewhat indignantly. • 

" No, indeed, I don't !" she exclaimed ; " I don't 
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believe there is a single word spelt wrong in the whole 
letter ; and if there were a dozen, I should not mind 
papa's seeing them. I only want Janet to read my 
letter, because I always like Janet to see everything ; 
and I would not let you look at it, because I knew you 
would laugh at it — you always do laugh at every- 
thing." 

" Yes," said Anna, " at everything you write. 
I know, without looking at it, what sort of a letter that 
is-: there are two pages at least full of nothing but the 
baby's beauty, and every adjective in the dictionary 
has no doubt been brought into your service in 
describing the supernatural charms of a baby a week 
old. I know Janet will laugh too, in her own mind, 
though she may be too good-natured to laugh out 
loud." 

" No, indeed, Anna," said Janet, " you are mis- 
taken there ; I never see anything to laugh at in any 
of Helen's letters. And this is such a particularly nice 
one," she added, " I am sure papa will be delighted 
with it; and you have saved me so much trouble, 
Helen, by describing everything so minutely : I have 
only now to add a few messages from mamma, and 
then we will send off our long letter to dear 
papa." 

The feelings which had arisen in Helen's mind 
during Anna's speech had been like troubled waters, 
ready to bubble up into some turbulent expression of 
indignation; but Janet's words, falling as oil upon 
them, laid them all to rest : the gathering frown gave 
place to a smile, as she folded the letter into the 
envelope, and gave it to Janet to direct. 

" No," said Janet, " you must direct it, and I will 
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put in my note afterwards. It is quite your letter ; I 
have only a few lines to add." 

So Helen sat down again to her desk, her satisfac- 
tion in her letter fully restored, while Janet went to 
look at Anna's drawing, and gave it the praise which 
it deserved. 

" It looks well, does it not ? " she said, raising the 
drawing from the easel when her sister came near, 
and holding it up that she might see it better. 

" Very," said Janet ; " I think it the best you 
have done." 

" I hope papa will think so, too," said Anna ; " it 
will be delightful if he is pleased with it. I have 
worked so hard at it, in the hope of getting it done 
before he returns, as a little surprise." 

" I am sure he will admire it," said Janet. 

" And then," said Anna, " I shall be satisfied, for 
papa is such a judge of drawing ; besides, it is always 
so nice when he is pleased." 

Helen had left the room, and Anna was evidently 
well pleased with Janet's admiration of her after- 
noon's work, so Janet ventured to say, " Yes ; it 
is very pleasant to be able to please papa. I think it 
was this feeling that made Helen so well satisfied with 
her letter: do you think, Anna dear, it was quite 
kind of you to damp her pleasure by laughing at 
her?" 

" Perhaps it was not," replied Anna ; " but really, 
Helen is always so absurd about everything she does. 
She was as excited over that letter, and made as much 
fuss at having to write it, as though our baby was the 
only baby that had ever been born, and her pen the 
only one that had ever had the describing of it. Helen 
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is always so fussy and excited. I have no patience 
with her." Janet smiled. 

" Because you have no sympathy with her," she 
said. 

" Sympathy with Helen ! " exclaimed Anna; " no, 
I should think not, indeed ! For I believe, if I dislike 
one thing more than another in this world, it is fuss. 
I never could sympathise with Helen in anything she 
says or does. Nor, I should think, could you, Janet. 
I am sure you are quiet enough yourself. I wonder 
you have so much patience with Helen." 

"Perhaps," said Janet, "it is just those with 
whom we have least sympathy, with whom we should 
have most patience." 

" Perhaps," said Anna. The subject did not in- 
terest her, and she was not sorry at its being speedily 
brought to a conclusion by the arrival of Mrs. Ma- 
berly's pony -carriage. It drove past the library 
window before her sister could reply to her last word, 
and Janet ran out into the hall to open the door her- 
self, and help the old lady to alight. 
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CHAPTER V. 

" I AM so glad to find you at home, my dear ; so very 
glad — I had set my heart on seeing you," were Mrs. 
Maberly's first words, as Janet gave her her arm, and 
leading her into the library, placed her in the large 
arm-chair, while Anna shut the window, which was 
open behind her, and little Arthur, in obedience to a 
sign from Janet, brought a footstool. Mrs. Maberly's 
tone of voice was more eager and nervous than usual, 
and Janet knew that she had heard from her absent 
son. 

"You have had letters from Italy ?" she said. 

"Yes, my dear, yes; at least, my daughter has 
heard from Edward, and there is a letter for me from 
little Lucy." Mrs. Maberly always called her grand- 
child Lucy, saying she could not bring her Ups to 
anything so foreign as Lucia. " I brought the letter 
for you to see," she added, taking it from the pocket 
of her black silk dress, and giving it to Janet. " I 
knew that you would, all of you, be interested in it ; 
and I dare say your dear mother might like to look at 
it. How is she, my dear ? and how is the baby ?" 

" Quite well, thank you," replied Anna ; "only the 
baby is always asleep, so that we can never get a 
sight of her." 
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Janet's praises of little Lucia's first letter were 
warm enough to satisfy the old lady's heart. She 
gave it to Anna to read, and said she would go and 
tell her mother that Mrs. Maberly was there. 

"Mamma would so much like to see you," she 
said, when she again returned to the room, " but she 
is afraid the stairs would be too steep for you, and of 
course she can't come down." 

"No, my dear, of course not; and I could not go 
up to her. It is all I can do now to go up our own 
stairs, and they are wide and easy, and I have Anne 
to help me, and she is accustomed to me ; I should be 
afraid of falling, even with your help, Janet. But 
the letter " 

" Mamma would like so much to see it." 

Mrs. Maberly offered to leave it, but it was 
evidently a relief to her mind when Janet replied, — 

" Oh no, I am sure you will want to read it again 
many times this evening; Anna will carry it to 
mamma now, and then you can take it back with you. 
How nicely she writes for a child of her age !" 

" And the spelling is quite correct," said the old 
lady, "though she wrote the letter quite alone, her 
father says." 

" She must be very intelligent," said Janet. 

" Her father was at her age," replied the old lady. 
" I remember how, when he ,was only five years old, 
he used to come into the drawing-room after dinner, 
and recite long pieces of poetry; and he looked so 
handsome when he was repeating them, he was so 
straight and noble, and never afraid of any thing or 
any body. Ah ! " she added, with a very long sigh, 
" he was our only boy, and I am afraid we spoiled 
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him. Perhaps, if we had Dot given him so much of 
his own way when he was young, he might not have 
been so bent upon always taking it when he grew 
older." 

Janet thought this was most likely true, but she 
could not quite say so ; and not knowing what to say, 
was very glad when Anna came into the room with 
Lucia's letter. 

" Mamma is so glad to have seen it," she said, as 
she returned it to Mrs. Maberly ; " and she told me 
to thank you very much for bringing it to us, and to 
say how much pleasure it has given her to see it. 
Mamma was particularly amused at that part about 
the fairies." 

A gleam of intense satisfaction passed over the 
old lady's face on hearing this. 

" Was she, indeed ? " she asked eagerly. " Maria 
thought it was such nonsense. But, as I told her, it 
was just like her father when he was young; he 
always had his head full of fancies of that sort." 

" That was just what mamma said," replied Anna. 
" She says she remembers papa's saying, that when 
Mr. Maberly was a boy, and used to stay with him at 
grandpapa's, how he delighted in fairy-tales and all 
such things." 

" Yes, my dear, yes," said the old lady, delighted 
at hearing that any one beside herself could remember 
the time when her Edward was a boy ; " he had a 
lively imagination always. I am afraid we did not 
keep it sufficiently in check. His poor father used to 
say afterwards that we had been wrong to let him 
read so many story-books. I think Lucy must be 
very like him. I hope her parents will manage her 
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better than we did her father, and that her imagina- 
tion may be ftf more use to her." 

" Mamma says," said Janet, " that it is better to 
have too much imagination than too little." 

" Perhaps so, my dear; perhaps so." Mrs. Maberly 
looked very thoughtful for a few seconds, and then 
she added, in quite a decided manner, — " Yes, I think 
it is ; your mother is quite right." For she remem- 
bered how, in days and years gone by, while Edward 
was reading poetry under the trees in the wood, with 
the birds singing above and the flowers blooming 
beneath, Maria would be laughing at him in-doors; 
and how, on more than one occasion, she had been 
known to destroy some favourite book of her brother's, 
in the hope, as she said, of curing him of some of the 
absurd ideas which filled his brain. Mrs. Maberly 
did not now feel satisfied with either of her children ; 
on the contrary, they were both of them a source of 
much disappointment and sorrow: yet her mind rested 
with more pride and pleasure on the absent son, who, 
while he grieved her heart by taking up his abode in 
a foreign land, was still, when he was with her, affec- 
tionate and impulsive, open-hearted and open-handed, 
with a bright brow and. a glowing countenance, and 
a heart full of love for all that was beautiful, than on 
the daughter, who, while she remained at home with 
her mother, was cold and formal in her manner to her, 
stern and strict to all below her, and reserved and 
distant to all around. Edward Maberly had been led 
by his love for his young Italian bride to live away 
from his home, but he had never visited it without 
leaving behind him some pleasant reminiscences for 
liis*mother to dwell fondly upon during his absence — 
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some proof of his generosity of character, some recol- 
lection of love and tenderness. Miss 4IVIaberly was 
led, by what she considered her duty, to remain with 
her mother, and, as she said, " to devote herself to 
her ; " yet it was a devotion in which there was no 
love — a cold devotion of duty — and as such it was 
wearying to her who gave it, and yet more wearying 
to her who received it : for what more wearying than 
to render, day after day, and year after year, a series 
of cold, lifeless services, except it be, indeed, to 
receive, day after day, and year after year, attention 
without affection from those to whom we may perhaps 
bring ourselves to feel obliged, but for whom we can 
feel no love ? And obligation without love is surely 
one of the heaviest chains which one human being 
can bind about the neck of another. 

There was no such feeling, however, in Mrs. 
Maberly's mind, as, with a look of much greater 
happiness and contentment than she had worn when 
she* came in, she rose to take leave of her young 
friends, thanking them for all the interest they and 
their mother had taken in her little grandchild's 
letter. 

" It is always such a pleasure to come here," she 
said, putting her arm again within Janet's, to be 
conducted to her pony-chair : " you all seem as much 
interested in Edward and his affairs as if they be- 
longed to you." 

"And so they do belong to us," replied Janet, 
affectionately. "Mamma says that Mr. Maberly is 
amongst papa's earliest friends, and that he feels a 
peculiar love for the friends of his youth, which he 
cannot feel for any others. I think, when Lucia comes 
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home, both papa and mamma will look upon her 
almost as thej do on us ; they seem so fond of her 
already, and so much interested about her/' 

" I am sure, my dear, I hope they will,'* replied 
the old lady. " That is just what I most desire. 
That is one of my chief reasons for wishing Edward 
to bring his child to Broughton. I should so like her 
to be near your dear mother especially : I should be 
so glad to think that she would grow up to be what 
you are." 

*'What mamma would like us to be, you mean," 
said Janet, laughing. ^^It is, indeed, a blessing to 
have such a mother, — and a very great responsi- 
bility," she added : but the last words were spoken 
in a lower tone, as to herself rather than to Mrs. 
Maberly. 

" There are few like her," said the old lady ; 
" very few." 

" Very few indeed," said Janet. 

She wished Mrs. Maberly good-bye, placed* her 
comfortably in her little carriage, and was returning 
to the library with those last words, " very few," still 
sounding in her ears, and a deep, deep echo of re- 
sponse replying to them in her heart, when a sudden 
turn was given to her feelings by hearing her own 
name called in a loud key; and she turned to meet two 
tall youths who were hastening towards her across the 
lawU; with guns upon their shoulders, leathern bags 
slung around their waists, and faces bright with youth, 
and health, and exercise. 

" We are in a nice state," said the younger of the 
two, with a glance at his clothes ; " we have been to 
the top of Stone Cliff, Duncan and I, and old An- 
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drewes' son: however, we have brought home the 
plant Anna wanted so much — here it is for her ! " 

" She can't have it in that state," said the elder 
boy. " We must go and get ready for tea, and then 
we will tell you of all our exploits ; and after tea, if 
you girls have nothing better to do, I want you to 
bring your work down to the Glen, and we can have 
some reading." 

" So long as you don't ask me to be of the party," 
exclaimed Charlie, merrily. " I'm fairly done up, 
clambering to the top of that tremendous cliff, and 
having not only to take care of myself, but to look 
after this fellow, too ! I assure you, Janet, you may 
thank me for getting him down with all his bones in 
as good a condition as they were in when he went up. 
I believe he had his head full of some book or other 
all the time he was climbing. I never did see a fellow 
make such a mess of it ; " and Charlie laughed merrily 
at the recollection of his brother's performances. 

Duncan joined in the laugh, and Janet, begging 
them to make haste and get ready for tea, or they 
would have no time afterwards, went back to the 
library, where, as she expected, the servant was pre- 
paring tea. Helen had returned, and Arthur had 
bQ^n fetched away by nurse for his evening walk. 

The party at tea was a merry one. Duncan and 
Charlie were full of their expedition to Stone Cliff, 
and while Duncan told Anna of all the difficulties he 
had met with in procuring the specimen she desired 
for her herbarium, Charlie amused Helen with a 
ludicrous account of the various falls and slips 
which Duncan had met with on the journey. Janet 
joined in all that went on. She admired the perfect 
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Specimen which the boys had brought for Anna, and 
listened to Charlie's funny stories, only interrupting 
him with an occasional " More or less, Charlie," when 
he indulged in some particularly exaggerated expres- 
sion. Yet, though she listened, and talked, and 
laughed, and answered questions, and poured out the 
tea, without any apparent wandering of mind, a close 
observer might have noticed an occasional expression 
of thought and care pass over her countenance, which 
could not have been brought there either by Dun- 
can's sensible remarks or by Charlie's light-hearted 
gaiety. 

Tea over, Duncan claimed the fulfilment of his 
sister's promise to come to the Glen, and Janet said 
she would be delighted to go if he would not mind 
waiting half an hour. Anna and Helen begged him 
to devote this half hour to the arrangement of the 
specimen he had brought for the herbarium, and he 
went to fetch it. Charlie, meanwhile, had sprung 
through the open window into the lawn, and was on 
his way to look after the young pony, when a gentle 
hand was laid on his shoulder, and Janet's voice was 
heard, asking if she could speak a word to him before 
she went with the others ; and together they turned 
towards the little summer-house in the quiet shrub- 
bery, which was the usual resort of the young people 
when they had anything to say to each other. 

"Now, then," said Charlie, "speak on;" and 
placing a rustic wooden chair for Janet, with an air of 
mock gravity he seated himself in another directly 
opposite to her, with an expression of assumed solem- 
nity which, if Janet's heart had been less full than it 
was, must have made her laugh. She only gave a 
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Bmile, however, in which there was more of melan- 
choly than anything else, and said, — 

" You really must be serious, Charlie dear, only 
just for a moment." 

The tears filled her eyes, and Charlie was grave 
at once. He rose hastily from his chair, pushed it 
from him, and throwing himself on the ground at his 
sister's feet, looked up in her face with his own singu- 
larly bright, ingenuous look, and asked, — 

"Well, Janet darling, what is it ?" 

Janet passed her arm round her brother^s neck, and 
the large tears which had stood in her soft blue eyes 
overflowed and fell amongst his curly locks. 

" Only, Charlie, that mamma told me I might send 
you to her after tea, and I wanted to say just a word 
to you first. Mamma has had a letter from Uncle 
Joseph about your going to sea.** 

"Has she?" exclaimed Charlie, eagerly; "and 
what does he say ? — opposes it, of course ?" 

" No, indeed," said Janet ; " he is very sorry, but 
he says he has not forgotten his promise to help you 
in any line of life that may be chosen for you." 

" Hurrah ! " exclaimed Charlie, in a tone of sur- 
prised delight. " Well, that is a great deal more than 
I ever expected from Uncle Joseph. Now, of course, 
I shall go ; there will be nothing to prevent me." 

Charlie's bright face was raised to Janet's with a 
look which demanded an affirmation of his own satis- 
factory remark, but the answering expression of his 
sister's countenance was more full of sadness than of 
sympathy. He repeated his last words, this time 
throwing them into the form of a question, and with 
somewhat of impatience in his tone. 
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" There will be nothing to prevent me, will there ? 
Why in the world can't you answer?'* he continued, 
as Janet was still silent — not, indeed, from any wish to 
be so, for she was longing to speak, and only refrained 
from doing so because she could not find anything to say 
which would not have rather increased than diminished 
the impatient feeling in Charlie's mind excited by her 
silence. 

'^ I was thinking of mamma," she said at length. 

Charlie's countenance was clouded. The im- 
patient look gave place to one of mingled vexation 
and self-reproach. 

" Mamma will get over it," he said : " other boys 
go to sea, and their mothers don't fret about it. 
There's Seymour Haldane, I'm sure his mother is 
fond enough of him, and yet she let him go to sea, 
and never made any fuss about it ; and he 's her only 
son I " 

" There's a difference, though, between him and 
you, Charlie," said Janet. 

" I don't see any," replied Charlie, quickly, " ex- 
cepting such difference as would have made it more 
necessary for him to stay at home, and much more 
painful for his mother to part with him, her only boy, 
and she a widow." 

" Yes," said Janet, " the parting must have been 
dreadful. I know she felt it bitterly, and Seymour 
felt it too : you recollect how sad they both were the 
evening before he sailed. Yet, for all that, Charlie 
dear, I can fancy that it was easier for Mrs. Haldane 
to part with Seymour, than it will be for mamma to 
part with you. It was so clearly Seymour's duty to 
go to sea." 

B 
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Janet unconsciously laid a strong emphasis on the 
word ** duty," and the uneasy look on Charlie's face 
deepened as she spoke. 

" You don't think I ought to go ? " he said. 

^*I don't know exactly what I think, Charlie 
dear," she answered ; " so you must not be vexed with 
me, if I express myself rather confusedly, and keep 
you waiting for an answer when you are wanting me 
to speak. It is no want of sympathy, for indeed my 
heart is full of you — so full that I can scarcely find 
room for any other thought just now ; but my mind 
is confused and troubled, — sadly troubled," she added. 

And again the large tears filled her eyes, and 
again Charlie's heart was softened by them, and by 
the sadness of his sister's tone. He made no answer, 
but his attitude was that of attentive interest, and 
Janet was encouraged to go on speaking. 

" I don't think Mrs. Haldane felt about Seymour 
what mamma is feeling now. She was very sad — 
very, very unhappy; but I don't think she was 
troubled. I don't think she felt perplexed as manuna 
does. And sorrow is so much harder to bear when it 
is mixed with perplexity." 

" What do you mean by perplexity ? " asked 
Charlie ; " if Uncle Joseph is won over, it seems to 
me the only difficulty is taken out of the way. Of 
course he would have fancied my going into the office 
much more, but he can help me on as a sailor quite as 
easily, if he only chooses. I heard Duncan tell my 
father, that a man in his position had first-rate in- 
terest. I dare say I shall get on quite as well in the 
end as Seymour Haldane, though I have not an 
admiral for my grandfather, as he had." 
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" Perhaps you may," said Janet. "We must hope 
that you will." 

But her voice was not very cheerful ; and she 
would have said something further respecting the 
difference between Seymour Haldane's character, and 
that of her brother, but Charlie interrupted her. 

" Don't let us say any more about it, Janet; there's 
a dear. You are as prejudiced as ever you can be 
against my going to sea. When I come back a rich 
man, with my head full of all the fine places I have 
seen, and my pockets full of all the money I have 
made, you will sing a different song. You will be 
quite proud of a fine sailor-brother with a sun-burnt 
face, and will be as glad as I shall be myself to think 
that I have not been moped to death in a musty-fusty 
old counting-house." 

" I don't at all fancy the counting-house myself," 
said Janet: "as far as my own tastes go, I would 
rather see you a sailor, if only I were quite sure that 
it was right for you to go." 

" Right ! " exclaimed Charlie ; " of course it's 
right! Pray don't trouble yourself about that any 
more. But PU tell you what is not right, and that 
is, for you to be keeping Duncan waiting any longer. 
He said ^ half an hour/ and I am sure we have been 
here nearly an hour." 

" And you must go to mamma," said Janet, '^ and 
get my uncle's letter. I long to know what he says, 
only I hope my mother is not ^oing to be down-hearted 
about it." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Chablie's knock at his mother's door was louder and 
more startling than Janet's had been, but his manner 
and voice were almost as gentle even as hers, when 
he had entered the room, and perceived how pale and 
weary his mother looked, as she lay on her sofa with 
the little white baby, — how very little, and how very 
white it looked to Charlie's unaccustomed eyes — on 
her arm! He almost forgot his own thoughts and 
feelings, full as he had been of them before, as he 
stooped to kiss his mother, and then knelt by her side 
to admire the baby, taking the little hands gently into 
his well-browned ones, and playing with the tiny 
fingers. 

" Do let me have her all to myself, mother," he 
said. " I have not had her in my arms yet." 

And lifting her from his mother's side, he held her 
carefully in his arms ; then laying her gently in the 
cradle, he knelt by the sofa, and said, — 

" She is a dear little pet now, and if I go to sea, 
what a darling she will be before I come back ! Janet 
says there is a letter for me from Uncle Joseph." 

" Yes," said his mother ; " I have been expecting 
you to come for it before." 
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"Janet has been telling me about it," he an- 
swered, "and we have been talking it over in the 
summer-house ; but I want very much to know what 
mj uncle says to me." 

" You can read his letter aloud," said his mother ; 
" I, too, am anxious to hear it." 

But Charlie, who had opened the letter, and per- 
ceived at a glance the nature of its contents, preferred 
perusing them in silence. Then handing the letter to 
his mother, she read it also : — 

" My dear Charles, 

" The post has brought me a letter which 
has greatly surprised me. It seems you are resolved 
upon carrying out this foolish idea of going to sea. It 
seems your parents have given in to this idea. Of 
course, as they have done so, there is nothing left for 
me to do. When you were bom, I promised to do all 
in my power to help you on in life. I am a man of my 
word, and shall, of course, fulfil that promise. But I 
believe I should never have made it, if I had foreseen 
what a headstrong young fellow I was making it for. 
I have always counted upon your coming into my own 
business, and had you consented to do so, there is no 
saying what advantages you might not have secured 
to yourself. I have a particular objection to the 
sea, and I believe your mother has also. She and 
I have good reason to dread a sailor life for any one 
in whom we are interested. You can ask her to give 
you the story of your Uncle Grantley's life, and then 
judge for yourself whether it is with reason or not 
that we are unwilling to see a second member of the 
family follow his example. But, as I say, if your 
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parents have given their consent, there is nothing 
left for me but to give mine also, and I shall only 
await a letter from your father telling me what he 
wishes me to do for you, to do it to the best of my 
ability. Only I hope you will not live to repent 
having thrown away such prospects as few young 
men ever have put before them, and that your parents 
may not have cause to regret having given in to a 
headstrong and wild idea of a young and ill -judging 
brain. 

" Your affectionate uncle, 

" Joseph Lee." 

" My uncle always speaks so strongly," said 
Charlie, as his mother refolded the letter with a 
sigh, and returned it to him. 

" He feels very strongly on this subject," said 
Mrs. Alison ; " it is a very painful one to him on 
many accounts: first of all, he is disappointed that 
you are not going into his office — he meant to have 
looked upon you as a son, and hoped that you would 
have proved such to hira in his old age; and then, he 
has never recovered from what was to him the one 
great sorrow of his life, — the death of his twin- 
brother, your Uncle Grantley." 

" He was a sailor, too," said Charlie. " I have 
heard you and papa speak of him sometimes, but not 
so often as you do about my other uncles. Do tell 
me something about him now. Did he die afc sea? 
Why does Uncle Joseph say you are to tell me the 
story of his life ? what resemblance is there between 
him and me ? " 

At this last question Mrs. Alison seemed in- 
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voluntarily to shudder, and the colour mounted into 
her pale cheek. 

" There is no resemblance between you and 
your poor uncle," she said, " further than this, 
Charlie — that, like you, he was bent on going to 
sea, when, like you, his path in life seemed marked 
out in another direction, and that his parents, like 
yours, yielded to his earnest wishes and entreaties." 

"And what became of him?" asked Charlie 
eagerly; " and why do you and papa speak so little 
about him? and why do you talk of him now in 
such a very, very grave voice? Oh, dear mamma, 
please do tell me." 

" Your father and I have not talked less about 
him because we have thought less, Charlie dear," 
she answered, " for none of your uncles have been 
more dearly loved, and none, certainly, have been the 
subject of so many anxious thoughts and prayers, as 
your dear Uncle Grantley; but of him we can never 
talk, save with very heavy hearts and sad voices." 

" Oh, mamma," said Charlie, " tell me why. I 
want so much to know. I was a little child when 
he died, too young to remember anything about him. 
Was he young when he went away? and did he die 
at sea ? and why are you so sad when you think of 
him?" 

" Because, dear Charlie, your Uncle Grantley's 
life and death have been the heaviest sorrow we have 
ever known. He was a merry boy, full of life, and 
very clever, but wild and thoughtless ; there was no 
restraining him — at least your dear grandmamma had 
no authority over him, and his father died when 
he was only three months old." 
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And Uncle Joseph, mamma," said Charlie ; 
" could not he control him ?" For Uncle Joseph was, 
in Charlie's eyes, the embodied idea of all that was 
stern and authoritative. 

" Your Uncle Joseph was not then what he is 
now," said Mrs. Alison. " He and Grantley were 
twins, — so unlike as those twins were, one so wild 
and headstrong, the other plodding and self-pos- 
sessed, we used to say that it seemed as though 
Grantley had been made of all the qualities which 
had been left out of Joseph; and your grandmamma 
used to propose, when they were little boys, that 
they should be put into a bag and shaken together, 
to see if we could not put some of Joseph's steadiness 
into Grantley, and a little of Grantley's fire into 
Joseph." 

" I like Grantley best," exclaimed Charlie, 
quickly. " I am sure if he had lived I should have 
loved him more than Uncle Joseph." 

" There was the promise of much that was good 
and noble," his mother said sadly ; " but it was a pro- 
mise that was never realized. We parted from him a 
wild, giddy boy, and when we next saw him all our 
fears had become sad realities. Temptation had come, 
and he had not been able to stand against it. After 
that time his visits to his home brought no more joy, 
only deep, heart-breaking sorrow. They were seasons 
of such grief that even now, Charlie, I cannot allow 
my mind to dwell upon them. And then came the 
sad day when we heard that there would be no more 
return; that though we might open our doors, as, 
thank God, we always did, to receive our poor 
wanderer, and stretch forth our arms to welcome 
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him, his foot would never again cross our threshold, 
and we should never again look upon his face. Oh, 
Charlie ! God grant you may never know the misery 
which we all felt when we heard that your poor 
uncle's ship had been wrecked, and every soul on 
board lost. We never learned any further particulars; 
we knew nothing beyond the dreadful, heart-rending 
fact. It was useless to long for further tidings, 
though we could not help longing. We could not 
tell what thought might have been his in those last 
awful moments. He knew the way of salvation. God 
grant he may even then have sought and found it. 
But, oh, Charlie dear, it is agony to think of those 
whom we have loved and lost, without being able 
to comfort ourselves with the sure and certain hope 
of their joyful resurrection. I know what this grief 
is in the case of a dearly-loved brother. May God 
in His mercy grant that I may never feel it for those 
yet nearer and dearer." 

And the tones of Mrs. Alison's voice were those 
of prayer. Charlie was deeply impressed. 

" Dear manuna," he said, " I would not have asked 
you to tell me about Uncle Grantley if I had known 
how sad a story it was. I do so hope you will not 
have made yourself ill; only, indeed, mamma, you 
must not let my going to sea make you think of that 
sad time. It does not follow because my uncle was 
drowned that I should be, though I can understand 
that it may make you feel more nervous." 

Mrs. Alison did not answer for a few minutes. 
Then she said, in such a low, earnest voice, that it 
went to Charlie's heart, — 
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^< I do not think so much about his death, or the 
danger of a sailor's life, Charlie dear: I think far, 
far more of the life of a sailor, and its many tempt- 
ations. Your uncle sank under them ; what if you 
should sink also ?" 

Charlie was silent, too, for a little, and then he 
said, — 

" Perhaps mj uncle had not been brought up as 
well as I have. I am sure, if any of us ever go wrong, 
it will not be for want of good instruction. I feel as 
if the very thought of my father and you would be 
enough to keep me out of harm's way." 

" Not enough, Charlie," said his mother ; " doubt- 
less, good instruction is a great help : God grant it 
may prove so in your case. But it is not, as you 
imagine, enough. Do you not remember the Psalm- 
ist's question, ^ How shall a young man cleanse his 
way?' and the answer to it?" 

" Yes," said Charlie, and he concluded the verse : 
" * By taking heed thereto according to thy word.' " 

" Yes," said his mother, " it is my only hope for 
you. But how, Charlie dear, can I hope, that when 
you are gone from us you will take heed to your way 
according to God's word, if, whilst you are still in 
your own home, sheltered from temptation, and sur- 
rounded with helps on every side, I see you heedless 
and thoughtless, and, so far as I can judge, little 
regardful of that holy word which will be your only 
support against the temptations which, I know, await 
you, as soon as you are launched into life ? " But IMrs. 
Alison's words seemed lost on Charlie. He listened, 
indeed, but evidently with but a divided attention, 
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sokd his mother said, " You do not listen, Charlie ; you 
do not fear for yourself. This makes me fear all the 
more for you." 

"I was thinking about Uncle Grantley," said 
Charlie. " Was he older than I am when he went to 
sea?" 

" He was just your age," said his mother ; " and, 
like you, he was full of hope and courage, and good 
resolutions. Well do I remember the evening when 
he wished us all good-bye, and how he returned again 
and again from the garden-gate to kiss my mother, 
and renew his promises of good conduct. His last 
words were, *I promise you, mother, that you shall 
never be ashamed of me.' " 

" And he broke that promise ?" said Charlie, in a 
tone more of surprise than of inquiry. 

His mother sighed a long, heavy sigh, laden with 
the weight of past sorrow. 

" I trembled when I heard him make it. I thought 
then, how much more hopeful about him I should have 
felt, if, instead of that bold promise, so unhesitatingly 
made, I had heard some expression of self-distrust — 
some request for his mother's aiding prayers — some 
humble hope that he might be kept from falling. 
But that promise, Charlie, I knew it was made in the 
fancied strength of a passing impression, and instead 
of being any comfort to me, it only added to my 
anxiety. Oh, how many times did it afterwards 
return upon my memory, when I saw my poor brother 
sunk low in sin, my dear mother bowed with her 
sorrow and her shame ! " 

"Did he go wrong at first, mother?" said 
Charlie. 
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" Yes, Charlie; he gave way before the very first 
shock of temptation. There were many things against 
him, certainly. We had been most careful in getting 
him on board a ship where the captain was a well- 
principled man ; but just before the vessel sailed that 
captain was taken very suddenly ill, and his place was 
supplied at the last moment by a man without any 
religion, or right principle of any kind. The young 
midshipmen were left to themselves, and to whatever 
bad company they might be thrown into ; and it was 
not long before our poor Grantley had formed a very 
strong intimacy-;— for I cannot apply the name of 
friendship to such an intercourse — with a most reck- 
less and dissipated young officer. That intimacy led 
him, step by step, to ruin. - The officer was a relation 
of the captain, and intimate with him ; consequently 
he allowed him, and for his sake allowed Grantley, 
far more liberty than they would otherwise have had. 
They obtained permission to go on shore often when 
others were not allowed to leave the ship, and many 
offences and misdemeanours were overlooked in them 
which would have been punished in any of the others. 
We felt from Grantley's letters that he was not im- 
proving during his absence. Their tone became lower 
and lower; rumours reached us from time to time, 
which filled our hearts with dread, and it was scarcely 
a surprise when the great grief came — the bitter, 
bitter grief of seeing him return home an altered man 
— altered in mind, in manner, even in face. We tried 
to keep him at home, to wean him from his evil ways. 
My dear mother's love for him knew no chill. In his 
days of deepest degradation she was as tender and 
loving a mother to him as ever she had been in the 
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liappy days when I have seen her gaze upon him with 
looks of pride, and watched the bright colour mount 
into her cheek as some one praised her boy's good 
looks, or told some tale of his courage and spirit. I 
have often seen her face blanch as she listened to 
words which, I knew, made her heart ache with 
agony, yet I never heard one reproachful word escape 
her lips. Her patience was unfailing. Her prayers, 
I know, were unceasing. Often when all the house 
was in bed, and she fancied no one but herself was 
awake, have I, who slept in a little room immediately 
over hers, heard her dear voice raised in earnest 
supplications — supplications which were mingled with 
bitter weeping — and the name of her wandering son 
has reached my ears. I do not wonder that, when the . 
news reached us of his loss, the remembrance of those 
many, many prayers, seemed to keep her heart from 
breaking. She could not believe, she said, that such 
prayers as those had been unheeded by a covenant- 
keeping God. It was not given to her to know now. 
But she believed that one day it would be. She 
knew she had prayed, and that with faith. She 
believed that God had heard. And to the last she 
always hoped that her boy had sought and found 
pardon for his many sins. But it was a life-long 
agony, and if you knew how dark a shadow that one 
dear brother's sad career shed over all our lives, you 
would not wonder at my never speaking of him. I 
could not do so now, were it not that I feel as if you 
ought to be told his sad history before you, too, choose 
the same course which led to his ruin. He was self- 
willed; and so, I fear, are you. He knew little of 
his own hearty or the power of temptation ; and so, I 
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fear, do you. He was confident of himself — sure of 
his own power to stand. Oh, Charlie, if jou, too, are 
this, I shall have no hope at all. If you trust in 
yourself, all my trust in you will be gone. For I 
know that you are as weak as Grantley was at that 
moment when he fancied himself so strong. One 
Power alone could have kept him from falling. One 
Power alone can keep you. And if you neglect 
to seek that Power, what hope can I have for 
you ? " 

Mrs. Alison ceased speaking, and her .face was so 
pale that Charlie was frightened. 

" Manuna, dear," he said, " you are faint ; you 
have been talking too much. I ought not to have 
stayed so long." 

" I am very weary, Charlie dear," she said, " but 
more because the subject has been so painful than" be- 
cause our conversation has been long. But I am glad 
to have told you all I have. It has often been on my 
mind to do so, but I have never yet had courage. 
Now you shall leave me to rest, and I trust your 
poor uncle's story may not be without warning to 
you." 

" No, mother," said Charlie, " it shall not." 

" We will hope it may not be — pray it may not 
be," replied his mother; and she emphasized the 
"hope" and the "prayer." 

Charlie bent fondly over her, kissed her again and 
again, and left her — so full of self-confidence and 
good resolution — so confident in his own strength — 
which his mother knew to be such utter weakness, 
leaning so undoubtingly on what she well knew to be 
but a reed which must give way. How could she 
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but tremble for him? what hope had she for him? 
Only such as arose in her heart as, covering her weary 
eyes with her hand, she sent up the prayer of faith, 
to which she knew the unchangeable promise was 
attached. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

" Lucia, my child! " — and, at the sound of her father's 
voice, Lucia awoke from the soft sleep in which she 
had lain wrapt the whole night through, and fixed her 
large eyes on her father's face. How grave it looked ! 
how unlike itself ! Lucia was frightened by it, and 
started up at once, without even throwing her arms, 
as she was about to do, around his neck, and giving 
him her usual morning embrace. 

" What is the matter, papa ? " she exclaimed. 

" Hush, Lucia darling!" was the answer; " mamma 
is not well. She is sleeping now, and I was afraid if 
my Lucia woke she might call to her as usual, and 
awake her. Teresa is waiting to go with you to her 
room; she will dress you there, and then you shall 
come back." 

Lucia returned no answer to her fether's softly- 
whispered words, but she rose at once, and with one 
anxious look at her sleeping mother's face joined 
Teresa at the door, and accompanied her to her apart- 
ment. That one look at her mother had been suffi- 
cient to show Lucia that ill, indeed, she must be. Pale 
she always was ; but the usual absence of colour had 
given place to a deadly hue, which, even to a child's 
eye, looked alarming. Lucia had never seen death. 
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but the thought of it came into her mind with that 
look at her mother's face. The dead, she thought, 
might look as she did. A cold fear passed over her, 
as she wondered what made her mother look so ghastly 
pale. 

"Teresa,'* she said, "what is the matter with 
mamma ? " 

"The Signora was very ill a few hours ago," 
replied the maid, "but she is better now. She is 
asleep. The Signorina need not be frightened. When 
her mamma awakes she will be well again. The 
attack has passed away now, but it was a very bad 
one." 

" Worse than usual ? " asked Lucia, for she had 
often seen her mother pale and insensible, whilst suf- 
fering from the severe spasms in the heart, which 
were now becoming more and more frequent. 

" O yes 1 much worse," replied Teresa ; " the 
Signorina has never seen her dear mamma so ill as 
she has been to-night. We did not think she would 
ever have regained her breath, the spasms were so 
sharp and long. My master has sent off for two 
doctors, but neither of them has yet come ; and I hope, 
before they arrive, there will no longer be any need 
for them. The moment the pain was over the 
Signora fell asleep." 

" Why did you not wake me ? " said Lucia. 

" The Signorina was asleep," said Teresa ; " she 
never moved once. We did not think of her while 
her mamma was so very ill ; but when it was all over, 
her papa said it would be better to wake her gently, 
lest she should disturb the Signora by calling to her 
when she awoke." 
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" Will mamma have any more such bad attacks ? " 
asked Lucia. 

" We must hope not," replied Teresa. " The 
Signor thinks the doctors will give her medicine to 
prevent their return." 

" I wish the doctors would come," said Lucia : 
"when will they be here?" 

" They might be here now," said the maid ; " it 
was but four o'clock when my master sent off a man 
on horseback — it is past eight now." 

At this moment a message was brought to Teresa. 
Her master wished her to go herself and despatch 
a second messenger to the neighbouring village. 
He feared some accident must have happened to the 
first. 

" Make haste, Teresa ! " exclaimed Lucia. " I will 
go, too. We will run to Fi'aincesco's cottage, and 
send him ; he will go quickly : he never delays or 
mistakes when it is anything for mamma." 

And, together, Lucia and her maid hurried through 
the gardens to the cottage of Teresa's father, and 
sent off his son Francesco to hasten the arrival 
of the doctors. Old Francesco inquired all par- 
ticulars concerning the Signora's illness ; and as 
Lucia listened to the description which Teresa 
gave of the attack which her mistress had suffered 
in the night, her fears became aroused. She re- 
membered, too, how weak and poorly her mother 
had appeared on the previous day, and how, when 
she had gone last evening to sit as usual on her 
bed, and talk to her while she took her supper, 
she had been struck by the paleness of her face, 
and the peculiar feebleness of her voice. 
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^' Teresa," she said, '^ let us make haste back ; I 
want to know how mamma is." 

And Lucia hurried on so quicklj that Teresa had 
some trouble in following her, as she ran quickly along 
the narrow pathway cut in the cliff which led to 
Francesco's cottage ; and, instead of going round by 
the bridge into the garden, chose the spot where the 
stream was narrow, and made her way across by 
jumping from stone to stone, and never stopping once, 
or looking behind her, until she gained her home. 
But when she reached the door of the house, a 
sight met her eyes which caused her suddenly to 
stop, while her heart seemed to cease to beat. 
Her father stood there, and as she drew near he 
made no attempt to come and meet her. There he 
stood, his tall, large frame filling up the whole space 
of the narrow doorway : he seemed to have no power 
to move or speak; there was a look upon his face 
unlike anything that Lucia had ever seen before, and 
which no effort of her imagination could in any way 
explain. It was not a look of fear, or anger, or annoy- 
ance, or even anxiety : it was something Lucia knew 
nothing about. Could it be grief? Lucia had never 
seen grief. That look was her first acquaintance with 
its power, and the impression it made was lasting. 
How great must be the strength of that feeling which 
could change her father from what he had been only 
yesterday to what he was now I Yesterday, when 
Lucia wished him good night, he was strong and 
fiorid ; now he was pale, worn, and haggard. Lucia 
was terrified. 

" Papa ! " she exclaimed ; " O papa ! " 

And the sound of her voice seemed to awake him 
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from a dream. He caught her in his arms, and, with- 
out speaking, carried her through the corridor into 
the saloon. There he placed her on the couch where 
her mother usually reclined, and, laying his head on 
his child's neck, he sobhed until his whole frame 
shook ; and Lucia cried aloud, more from fear than 
sorrow, for she did not yet know what had hap- 
pened, and in the first bewilderment of this strange 
greeting she could not collect her thoughts suffi- 
ciently to think. But a dreadful fear took possession 
of her ; and when her father did not speak, she gave 
way to it in loud cries. Then came Teresa, who took 
her from the couch, and led her along the passage 
into her room, where she told her she must be very 
quiet, and not cry like that, for her dear mamma was 
very ill. The doctors had come. They were in her 
room now. Her papa was very unhappy: it was 
cruel to make him more so. Something in Teresa's 
manner told Lucia that this was not the truth. 

" Mamma is not ill now," she said, and she started 
to her feet, "If mamma were ill, papa would not 
have left her." A suspicion of the truth flashed upon 
her. " Take me to mamma ! " she exclaimed : " quick ! 
quick!" Then seeing the look upon Teresa's face, 
she cried, " O Teresa ! mamma is dead !" And when 
Teresa's sobs answered her cry, she fell upon the 
ground in an agony of grief, calling loudly for her 
mother, and declaring that she would die too — she 
could not live without her — without her own lovely, 
darling, beautiful mamma. 

" And the Signorina's papa ! " said Teresa : " her 
poor, poor papa ! it will kill him if he sees her cry 
like that.*' 
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And she begged her again and again to remember 
her father. At length her words produced some 
effect. Lucia's crying became less violent ; and when 
Teresa, seeing that the mention of her father was 
the only thing to which she listened, said quietly, — 
"The Signorina might be a comfort to her poor 
papa," Lucia started up. 

" I will be ! " she exclaimed. " O Teresa ! where 
is papa ? I will go to him now ; I will kiss him, and 
love him, and comfort him. I will be his comforter 
and his companion." 

" The Signer is in the saloon still," said Teresa, 
" where the Signorina left him. I should not have 
gone to her only she cried so loudly that I was fright- 
ened. I knew such cries would drive her poor papa 
wild, and he could not bear them. His own sorrow is 
enough to bear — it crushes him. If the Signorina 
adds to its weight she will kill her papa, and then 
she will be left alone." 

" I will not add to it," exclaimed the child. " I 
will take from it. I will help him to carry it* I will 
talk to him — love him — stay with him." 

Lucia's excitement stilled the power of her grief. 
Her face was. flushed with resolute energy when she 
returned to the saloon. Her father sat there still. 
Apparently he had not moved. He sat on the low 
couch, his head leaning against the little marble table, 
on which stood ^ a lovely nosegay, which Lucia had 
arranged the day before — arranged tastefully and 
lovingly to please the eye which was now closed for 
ever upon all earth's charms and pleasures. He did 
not move at the sound of his child's gentle footstep. 
Perhaps he did not even hear it ; for Lucia trod very 
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softlj as she stole to her father's side, and, throwing 
her arm round his neck, tried to turn his face towards 
her own. But still he did not move. 

" Papa ! dear papa ! " she said. Still no notice. 
Her heart seemed breaking with anguish. She woald 
have given worlds for one word from him. " Papa ! 
O papa ! speak to me — to me, your own darling little 
Lucia ! I cannot live if I have not you to speak to, 
now mamma is not here. O papa, I want to talk 
about mammal" Her strength of mind gave way, 
and she burst into tears. Her father raised his 
head, drew her towards him, and placed her on his 
knee. 

"Your mother is gone, Lucia," he said; "gone 
for ever. And your father, Lucia; he is heart- 
broken." 

And the tone of his voice said plainly that heart- 
broken he was indeed: it was so deep, so despairing 
in its sorrowfulness. 

"Oh, no, papa!" said Lucia, "you must not let 
your heart break; for if it did, you would die, and 
then I should die too. Oh, it will be dreadful not to 
see mamma every day, and all day. But I must 
have you. We will live together always, all by our- 
selves; and I will love you so much — so very much. 
You do not know, papa, what a comfort I will be to 
you." 

" Indeed I do know, Lucia," he said ; " had I not 
remembered you — had not this one thought found itd 
way into my heart, I believe it would have ceased to 
beat when I laid my hand upon your mother's, and 
found it was true, as the doctors said, that there was 
no longer life there. But for you, my very existence 
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must have ended with hers. I could not have lived 
another moment — such a dreadful blank as life must 
be now!" 

" Not with me, papa," said Lucia ; " I wiU do 
everything for you* You don't know what I can do 
— so many, many things. We will never leave each 
other. We will stay here by ourselves, and talk 
about mamma." 

" No, Lucia, no ! " replied her father ; " not here. 
I cannot stay here. I don't feel as if J could bear to 
stay even this one day in this place. I feel I must go 
— far away — anywhere away from Italy and home, 
and her, and myself." 

Lucia could not understand. She thought her 
father would be so glad to stay here, in the place 
where her mother had been, where they had all lived 
happily, amongst the same dear old trees and flowers. 
She thought he could not mean what he was saying. 
But that evening, as Teresa was undressing her, she 
began to fear lest he might really have done so : for, 
when she said to Teresa that she should love her 
home more than ever for her mother's sake ; that she 
would not have a flower touched which her mamma 
had planted, but would water them herself, and keep 
them to make nosegays for her papa's own table; 
Teresa smiled a very doubtful, though sympathising 
smile ; and when Lucia asked, " Why she looked like 
that?" she said, ^* The Signorina must not think too 
much of staying here." 

"Why?" Lucia asked. 

" Perhaps her papa may not like to stay : he may 
be more unhappy here. The flowers will make him 
think too much. He wiU be always wanting some- 
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thing he cannot find. It will be better for him to go 
away to a new place, where he will see new things, 
and new people, and that may help him to forget his 
great sorrow. 

" Forget ! " and Lucia turned to Teresa with in- 
dignation. " Papa could never forget, and so he will 
like to remain where he can remember best. You 
may forget, Teresa — perhaps pou will; but papa and 
I can never forget." 

Her tone was scornful and indignant. Teresa's 
quick blood was roused by it. 

" I have more feeling," she said, hastily, " than the 
Signorina gives me credit for ; and more sense, too ; 
and I do not speak without knowing what I say. My 
master told me himself, this very evening, when he 
desired me to make a bed for the Signorina in my 
room, that we should not be long here — that we should 
go far away; he and the Signorina, and I, too." 

" Papa said that ? " exclaimed Lucia. 

" Yes, he said it," replied Teresa ; " and said it as 
if he meant it, too. The Signorina should not contra- 
dict so quickly, or speak so unkindly of those who 
have been loving and faithful," 

But scarcely had Teresa ended her convincing 
speech, than she bitterly regretted having made it. 
For Lucia's passionate grief on hearing it was terrible 
to see. She refused to allow Teresa to touch her, but 
flung herself on the bed, sobbing as if her heart would 
break, and declaring that she should die before her papa 
could take her away, and then he would have to go 
alone. He had told her that evening that the cold, 
still form of her mother, which he had taken her to 
see, would be laid in the little village cemetery, and 
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sbe would cry herself to death, and be laid there 
too. 

Such were the impulses of Luci9.'s mind as she lay 
sobbing on her bed, refusing even to let Teresa speai 
to her. She yielded to them, of course, as she always 
did to every feeling that, for the time, possessed her. 
Happy it was for her that, even at that time, some of 
her impulses were so good and noble ; for she had not 
learned in the least to control them. Whatever feeling 
was in her heart governed it entirely. No one who 
had seen her sobbing passionately and unrestrainedly 
upon her little bed this evening, would have imagined 
her the same child who had, all that long afternoon, 
sat, hour after hour, on her father's knee, soothing 
him with the tenderest caresses, and comforting him 
with wise, thoughtful words of consolation, such as 
one might have imagined no child of her age would be 
capable of uttering ; unless, indeed, they had known 
that then she was acting under the powerful influence 
of devoted, self-forgetting desire to comfort her be- 
reaved father, whilst now she was yielding unre- 
strainedly to the full tide of her own disappointment 
and grief. 

Lucia lay sobbing there until, at length, the 
powers of her body yielded to the strength of her 
feelings, and she fell asleep. Teresa did not attempt 
to move her. She knew what a day of grief, excite- 
ment, and exertion the child had gone through, and 
bitterly regretting the fresh source of sorrow which 
she had opened for her by her thoughtless words, she 
resolved on letting her get what rest she might ; so, 
softly covering her, she let her sleep. 

The next morning, when Lucia awoke, she found 
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herself alone in Teresa's room ; which seemed strange 
to her, from her being quite unaccustomed ever to 
awake in it. Until now, her eyes had always 
opened upon the rose-coloured curtains and green 
jalousies which shaded the Hght from her mother's 
apartment — now they fell upon the half- closed 
shutter of Teresa's little window. She wondered 
to find herself there, and then she remembered the 
events of the day before — the scene of the previous 
night — Teresa's words — her own agony of feeling — 
what she had thought, and felt, and determined. Those 
thoughts, and feelings, and resolutions, looked to her 
different, now that her mind considered them in the 
calm morning light of its first awakening. She was 
ashamed of having indulged in such a passion, for it 
had been selfish : her father had been forgotten ; she 
had thought only of self, of her own feelings and 
wishes. And yet, but a few hours before, she had 
vowed, with all the strength of her young heart, never 
to think of herself any more, but to devote every 
energy of her mind and body to the one object — her 
bereaved father's comfort. She renewed the vow now 
— renewed it with tears of repentance for ever having 
broken it, even in thought. It would be misery to 
leave her home. The only thought that had afforded 
her the slightest comfort in the heart-breaking grief 
of her mother's death, was the prospect of remaining 
always in the beloved home, now rendered doubly dear 
by every precious association connected with her 
mother's presence in it. But if her father felt differ- 
ently — if his grief could be easier borne elsewhere, 
then she would crush every feeling and wish of her 
own heart. He should never even know of their 
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existence, lest the knowledge should make him uncom- 
fortable. Wherever he proposed to go, there would 
Lucia cheerfully accompany him, even though it were 
to be there where she most dreaded — to " cold, dreary 
England." And it was a comfort to her to feel that, 
in carrying out her plan of self-devotion to her father, 
she would be walking in the steps of the beloved 
mother, who had always seemed to Lucia to know no 
separate existence, so completely had every thought 
of her heart — every desire of her will — been bound 
up in the heart and will of her husband; so that 
when, only two days after this, her father alluded to 
his idea of leaving Italy — alluded to it very carefully, 
for he had dreaded the storm of feeling and resistance 
which he might arouse in his child's breast — he was 
astonished at the perfect composure with which Lucia 
listened to the proposal. 

"Are you not surprised, Lucia?" he asked. 

"No, papa; for I had heard something about it 
from Teresa." 

The child's face was deadly pale, but her voice was 
firm and composed. 

"You will not be unhappy?" he said. "I was 
afraid you would care so very much." 

" I shall not care for anything while I am with 
you, papa. I shall never be unhappy if I can help to 
make you happier." 

Her father caught her to his breast and covered 
her with kisses. 

"You are my treasure — my joy — my precious 
jewel," he exclaimed ; " my only, only comfort ! You 
are my only Lucia now ; thank Heaven, I have still 
one left ! " 
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Lucia was satisfied. It had been her first step in 
the path of self-devotion which she had marked out 
for herself. None could tell what it had cost her to 
make it — with what bleeding little feet she had boldly 
trod forward in it : but she had set out and she would 
go forward ; she had attempted to be a comfort to her 
father, and her first attempt had succeeded. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The corridor was filled with packages. The sound 
of workmen was heard in the rooms — some nailing 
down boxes, some removing pieces of furniture — all 
was disorder and confusion, and Lucia's heart felt 
breaking. She did not know where her father was. 
He had left the house without telling her that he was 
going, and had been absent for — what seemed to Lucia 
quite an age of separation — a whole long hour. Teresa 
was busy superintending the different arrangements 
connected with the approaching journey, and Lucia 
was left to herself, with full liberty to indulge her 
own thoughts and feelings. It was not often now that 
she possessed this liberty; for, from morning to night, 
she was her father's constant companion, and then she 
smothered her own feelings in order that she might 
seem to him only to live in his. But now he was 
away, and she was alone. There was no father's eye 
to watch the tear of sorrow over it, so there was no 
reason why it should not fall. And as Lucia stood on 
the terrace watching the removal of the different 
pieces of furniture which were not to be kept, the 
tears did fall thick and fast. Her mother's couch — 
the piano — the marble tables — the pictures — almost 
all the furniture indeed, both of her mother's apart- 
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ment and of the pleasant drawing-room, had been 
carefully packed and sent to England. But this de- 
stroying of her once happy home — it was terrible to 
Lucia to witness it. It seeined to her, as, indeed, it 
was, the tearing away of her heart's strings — of those 
which were bound closest and tightest. And yet she 
could not go away. She stood silently in the empty 
hall, leaning against the wall, and watching, with 
tearful eyes, the removal of all the different things, so 
connected in her mind with happy associations, just 
as she would have stood by the bedside of some loved 
one who was dying before her, rather than strive to 
crush the grief by going out of sight of it. She never 
moved from her uncomfortable position, or thought of 
relinquishing her melancholy occupation, until she was 
aroused from her own feelings by that which always 
drew her, completely and at once, out of herself — the 
pressure of her father's hand upon her shoulder. She 
raised her head, and the tears which had been falling 
fast were dried at once. Her father took her hand 
in his and led her away. 

He did not speak, neither did Lucia, for she knew 
at once where he was taking her — to pay her last 
visit to her mother's grave. How he could ever leave 
it was a mystery to Lucia ; but she smothered this 
ever-rising question without attempting to answer it. 
Her father wished to go, and she must go too, and go 
bravely. Her poor little heart was struggling within 
her, but, child as she was, she had strength to subdue 
its emotions. Wanting as Lucia was in self-control, 
and it was, perhaps, the greatest want in her character, 
she would not give way now. For, of the two im- 
pulses which struggled for victory within, the desire 
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to relieve her pent-up feelings by an outburst of 
grief, and the desire to be a comfort and help to her 
father, the latter was the stronger, and consequently 
overcame. Lucia was very pale, and, even on that 
sultry evening, cold as death ; but she walked steadily 
on until they reached the lovely little cemetery where 
was her mother's grave. The flowers she had laid 
there that morning were quite withered now; but 
fresh ones would be placed there to-morrow. Teresa's 
little niece, Laura, was to bring the fairest she could 
find, and strew them every morning over the soft 
green mound, and old Pietro himself was to see that 
all there was kept just as it had been left. This was 
some comfort to Lucia's mind, and she said so to her 
father ; it was the only thing she could think of to 
say. 

" And we will soon be here again ourselves," said 
her father. " Time passes quickly ; and it will not 
be long, I hope, before we find ourselves in Italy 
again." 

It was wonderful to Lucia to hear her father speak 
so quietly. It was equally wonderful to him to see 
Lucia listening so composedly. Neither of them 
understood how the other could do it. Such a 
help as it is to us in sorrow, this thought for others, 
which enables each to stifle his own grief, in 
order that he may help to bear the other's burden. 
Mr. Maberly spoke to Lucia of his English home, of 
the reasons which obliged him to return to it, now 
that he was deprived of the only excuse which he had, 
ever been able to offer to his own conscience, or to his 
family and tenantry, for remaining so long away — the 
extreme delicacy of his wife's health. Lucia listened 
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and agreed, and tried to say cheerfully that she would 
be happy anywhere with her father, and did suc- 
ceed in saying it without actually breaking down in 
the effort ; and then she felt so ill, and so very cold, 
that she herself proposed they should go home: she 
thought the carriage must be ready. 

"It is to meet us here," said her father. "I 
wished our last moments in this place to be spent to- 
gether here, and I have arranged for them to bring 
the carriage down to the foot of the hill, and await us 
there. There is the carriage now ; come, let us go." 

Lucia turned towards her mother's grave. She 
stooped to gather some of the flowers to take with her; 
she bent towards the ground, then fell forward. Her 
father thought that she had wished to kiss that ground 
which to her seemed sacred, and the tears rushed to 
his eyes. He stooped to raise her, but the little head 
which he lifted so gently on his strong arm, fell 
heavily again. He saw that she had fainted. Fear 
for his child overcame every other feeling ; she was 
deadly white — her hands were cold — her eyes firmly 
shut, with a livid hue upon them. What if ^he should 
never open them again ! if he had lost her, too ! He 
lifted her from the ground, but he was trembling 
so much that he could scarcely hold her in his arms. 
And when he called to the servants in the carriage to 
come, his voice W9.s so husky that they would not 
have known it for their master's had they heard it. 
But they did not hear ; a poor peasani woman, how- 
ever, who was passing, heard and came. And when 
she saw Mr. Maberly and the fainting child, she 
understood all at once. It did not require much to 
make the people of that village understand. Their 
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quickness of perception was keen, and equally so was 
their readiness to sympathise, and their ability to act< 
In an instant the woman had brought water from the 
neighbouring fountain, and when she had plentifully 
sprinkled the child's face and hands, her father had 
the relief of seeing her open her eyes again. She 
looked up into his face and asked, in a faint voice, 
where she was? 

"Do not tell her," said the woman, tenderly, 
" poor little creature ! The Signor's carriage is close. 
Let us carry her to it." 

And struck by the peculiar paleness of the Signor's 
own face, she insisted on being allowed to carry Lucia 
down the narrow path to the foot of the hill, where 
the carriage was awaiting them. They were a picture 
for an artist's pencil, that strong, dark peasant woman 
in her picturesque costume, bearing so tenderly in her 
sunburnt arms the fragile form of the pale little Eng- 
lish girl. As they drew near the carriage Teresa 
saw them, and came in great alarm to meet them. 
She was for going back to the house — for unpacking 
all their things — for putting off their journey — for 
sending for the doctor. But the worthy woman, who 
happened to be a cousin of her own, quieted her by 
saying, — 

" Stop, my good Teresa. You are too noisy, too 
excited. There is nothing the matter with the Signo- 
rina. See, her eyes are open now, and she would 
speak if you would only let her. If the Signor will 
stop at my house, which he must pass immediately, 
and will let me warm something for her, and put her 
cold feet and hands to my fire, it will surely be 
better." 
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" Much better," said Mr. Maberly, decidedly; "we 
will go on at once." 

And covering Lucia with the wraps which were 
in the carriage, he insisted on the good woman getting 
into the seat behind with Teresa, and gave orders to 
the coachman to drive forward and stop at the cottage 
of old Aretini, the fisherman. How honoured he and 
his wife and his open-hearted looking son were in 
being thus able to be of any use to the Signora's 
child! For Mrs. Maberly had been beloved by all 
the peasantry ; as indeed she had well deserved to be, 
for her sweetness, and humility, and gentle bene- 
volence. And for her sake, her daughter had 
always been an object of affection and interest to 
the villagers, though they sometimes regretted to one 
another that, though she had her mother's lovely 
face and musical voice, she must have much of her 
father's spirit, or she would not look so haughtily, 
or speak in such a cold, reserved way, as she some- 
times did. But no one thought of this now. Lucia 
was Mrs. Maberly's child, and the good woman of 
the house had nursed Mrs. Maberly in more than 
one serious illness, and had been loaded by her with 
kind words and with generous presents, both of which 
were gratefully remembered, though perhaps the 
former more than the latter. She was thinking of 
these things now while she hurried about, losing no 
time yet making no fuss, preparing something for 
Lucia to take, and warming her feet by the fire, which 
the boy had soon kindled to a bright blaze, and pre- 
paring a hot blanket to place in the carriage. Teresa 
had nothing to do but to obey and to keep quiet, which 
latter it cost her some effort to do, and in half an 
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hour Lucia, with restored warmth and colour, was 
ready to set out on her journey. Teresa had declared 
incessantly, that "this had indeed been an unfortu- 
nate beginning ;" but she was not perhaps quite wise 
in so concluding. For the alarm about his child, and 
the diversion which had been given to both his and 
Lucia's feelings by all that had happened since her 
sudden fainting-fit, had carried them away from their 
beloved home, almost without allowing them to realise 
that they were leaving it. Lucia was still so weak 
when her father placed her in the carriage that she 
could scarcely stand ; but she held out her white hand 
to be kissed by all the family at the cottage, fisher- 
man, wife, and son, and thanked them in such sweet, 
musical tones, that they declared afterwards it seemed 
as if her mother had left her own lovely voice behind 
as a legacy to her only child. 

Mr. Maberly placed Lucia on one side of the 
carriage, and wrapped her in the warm blanket, 
then he returned to the cottage with a small ebony 
case in his hand. The woman recognised it as his 
wife's jewel-case, for she had often seen it before when 
helping to nurse Mrs. Maberly. Mr. Maberly opened 
it with a small gold key which hung to his watch- 
chain, and taking out a necklace he gave it to the 
woman, saying, " Accept this in remembrance of your 
kindness to my child. It belongs to the Signorina, 
and you will like to wear it for her sake : " he hesi- 
tated for an instant, and added, "And for her mother's, 
to whom it belonged." 

The woman took the necklace with overflowing 
eyes, and placed it in her breast. Surprise at such 
a costly gift, and yet more at hearing words of such 
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condescending kindness from the Hps of the proud 
** Signor Inglese," for a moment deprived her of the 
power of speech. During all the weeks she had 
spent in his house she never remembered his having 
once spoken to her, or to any other of the servants, 
excepting Teresa, and she had learned to look upon 
him almost as a being of a superior order, whom one 
must admire, and obey, and respect, but whom no 
one would think of approaching. And now, to receive 
such a gift from his own hands, accompanied with 
such words ! To be able to show the necklace, and 
to repeat the words to all the village ! It was no 
wonder that, for a moment, the power of utterance 
failed her; but it was only for a moment. Before 
Mr. Maberly could reach the carriage, and place 
himself in the seat opposite Lucia, he was followed 
by such assurances of gratitude as do not often fall on 
English ears, — such admiration of his goodness, and 
of his gift, which would be kept for ever, and worn 
on holy days, and handed down to her son's wife, 
when Giovanni should bring her to his house, as her 
best legacy, and valued by her and her children, and 
their children and great grandchildren, injo futurity. 
The carriage prepared to start, and there was a 
moment's pause, quickly followed by an earnest 
blessing invoked upon him and his child wherever 
they went. The words were simple, and touchingly 
uttered, and they fell soothingly upon the ear. 

" That is nice to hear; is it not, papa darling?" 
said Lucia. 

" Very," he replied. 

While Teresa remarked to her fellow-servant 
in the rumble, that there was not a more fortunate 
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sign than to leave a place with a blessing sounding 
behind one; and that, after all, she did not know 
whether her young lady's fainting had not been rather 
fortunate than otherwise. Ten minutes afterwards 
Lucia lay fast asleep in the carriage, her face still 
very pale, but not death-like, as it had been during 
her fainting-fit, and the sweet smile still on her face 
which had been brought there by the good peasant's 
parting words of blessing. Her father sat looking at 
her for a long, long time. He could not bear to look 
out of the windows on the lovely scenes through 
which they were passing, for each object that met his 
view was full of tender association. It had always 
been his way to turn from whatever pained him. 
He could not bear to look on all that he was leaving 
behind ; so he fixed his eyes on Lucia, and tried to 
comfort himself with the thought that he had yet 
something to take with him. Henceforth he must 
live for Lucia. She would be his one charge, and 
all that love could discover, or money procure, should 
be gathered round her to make her happy. He drove 
out thoughts of the past by striving to turn his mind 
to plans for the future — plans in which Lucia's 
happiness was to be the one object of pursuit. 

It was late in the evening when they reached the 
inn at which they were to rest that night, and the 
stopping of the carriage awoke Lucia, who, scarcely 
able to realise yet where she was, or what had 
happened, was placed in a little room within her 
father's. 

In two days they would exchange carriage- 
travelling for the railroad, and would wish good-bye 
to Italy. Mr. Maberly felt that^ so far as he was 
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concerned, it would be a relief, for the feelings 
that weighed upon his heart were so painful that, 
now that he was going to England, he longed to 
be there as quickly as possible; but Lucia felt 
differently. When she woke on the following morn- 
ing, her first feeling was of sorrow at having fallen 
asleep the evening before, and thus missed a parting 
look at all the places which were so dear to her. 
And so she told her father when they were break- 
fasting together. 

" I was thankful to see you sleep, my darling," 
he said. 

" But I am very sorry, papa. I shall always 
wish so much that I had not gone to sleep, for there 
were so many things I wanted to see, and say good-bye 
to— Pietro's cottage, which one can see in the distance 
at that corner where the road turns, and my favourite 
olive-trees at the end of the road leading to the 
beach, and the bay, and the sea, and the little boats, 
and all the fishermen. Were there many, papa?" 

" I do not know, Lucia ; I did not look." 

" Oh, I know, papa," she said ; " it is different 
with you. You can't bear saying good-bye when you 
go anywhere. But I like to see the very last of 
every body and every place I love. It is very 
painful, I know. But I don't think it is so bad as 
thinking afterwards that one might have seen them 
once more. Oh, I am so sorry that I went to sleep ! " 

" You will see them again," said her father. 

'' Not for a long time," Lucia was about to say; 
but she checked herself, lest her father should be 
vexed. She resolved, however, that to-day she 
would not lose one sight of Italy which it was in 
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her power to enjoy; and while her father sat back in 
the carriage with his eyes fixed on her, even his 
mind was diverted from graver thoughts by ob- 
serving the perseverance and devotion with which 
his little daughter gazed upon the objects which she 
loved so well. They had passed now quite beyond 
the scenes of her daily associations, but this did not 
seem to make very much difference in her feelings. 
The olive-trees, and cypresses, and feathery palms 
which adorned the hills, were not the same which 
she had watched from her childhood, but they were 
like them ; they belonged to the same family, and in 
England there would be none. The deep blue bay 
which lay basking in sunlight before her, with the 
little boats dotted all over it, their white sails too 
dazzling for her eyes to rest on, was not the same 
dear bay on whose beach she had played, and where 
she had had so many a pleasant sail with her dear 
ones. But at Broughton there would be no sea, and 
how was she ever to be happy without the sea? When 
she talked of her love for the cypresses, and the olive- 
trees, and the palms, her father would describe to 
her the glorious trees of other kinds, which he said 
adorned the woods of Broughton, and were yet more 
beautiful than any she would leave in Italy. But 
when she spoke of her love for the sea, he had 
nothing to offer her in compensation, only the old 
promise of bringing her back one day to the bright 
shores of Italy. And then the mountains — the 
glorious mountains! — which had always been the 
objects of Lucia's enthusiastic admiration, especially 
at evening time, when the rays of the sinking sun 
fell upon them^ and they shone forth with crimson 
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light. There were to be no mountains at Broughton; 
no hills even ; it was a flat, thickly -wooded country, 
Lucia had often heard her father and mother describe 
it as such, and compare it with Italy, and its endless 
variety of beauty; and as she thought of exchanging 
the one for the other, her heart sank within her. 
But it made her very attentive to all the beauty 
before her to think how soon she would be able to 
see it only by the sight of sad, loving recollection. 
The white villas, surrounded with gay gardens — the 
rich clusters of orange-trees — the groups of pic- 
turesquely-attired men and women, and little sun- 
burnt children, with bright eyes and thick dark curls 
— the pretty villages, with the church rising in the 
midst — Lucia lost nothing of all that passed before 
her; she seemed to be positively drinking it in, and 
her father was sufficiently deceived by appearances 
as to believe that his child was really amused by 
what she saw: but he was mistaken. During the 
remainder of the journey to Paris she showed but 
little interest in anything. Her father took her from 
place to place, and showed her every object which he 
thought would please her; but it was only by an 
effort that Lucia could bring herself even to put on 
the appearance of interest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

As the heavy travelling-coach which contained Mr. 
Maberly and his little daughter drove through the 
village of Broughton, the clock in the church-tower 
sounded midnight. The noise of the carriage rattling 
over the stones aroused some few amongst the quiet 
slumberers. Old Mrs. Dawson, the postmaster's wife, 
who was lying awake as usual, suffering with rheu- 
matism, listened as it drew nearer and nearer, rattling 
under the windows, and dying away in the distance, 
and thought to herself that " it sounded no way like the 
doctor's one-horse chaise on some midnight errand — 
it was just like the sound of the old Broughton family 
coach : but what could take it out at such an hour ? 
If the Squire were a-coming back, and the coach had 
been sent over to meet him, he would surely come at 
reasonable hours, and not in the dead of night, like 
that." But old Mrs. Dawson did not know that the 
dead of night was the only time in which the Squire 
could make up his mind to return to his own house ; 
and that the family coach, which had gone to meet 
him, had been sent expressly by the other road, 
over the " Waste," as the dreary common on the east 
side of Broughton was called, in order that its ap- 
pearance in the village might not lead the people to 
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guess on what errand it was going, and to be on the 
look-out for its arrival; for Mr. Maberly, although 
he had desired that his return might be kept as secret 
as possible, knew that rumours of the fact would most 
probably have got abroad. His packages and cases 
could not have arrived at the Manor without such an 
important circumstance creating quite a conunotion in 
the village. The preparations made for the reception 
of the " Squire and the young Miss," trifling as he had 
desired that they should be, would all have travelled 
from the servants' hall into the gossiping little 
village, and Mr. Maberly shrank from the thought 
of any welcome which the tenants might find it in 
their hearts to offer. If he had named a day and 
hour, the bells would have been rung. The last bell 
that had sounded in his ears was that which tolled 
out full and deep as he followed his wife to the grave. 
It was sounding in his heart now. Had any notes of 
joy or welcome mingled there with it, they would, in 
his present state of feeling, have produced strange 
discord. The last time he drove through the village, 
and the people came, one and all, out of their cottage 
doors to welcome him, dressed in their Sunday clothes 
and with holiday faces, his lovely Italian bride had 
been at his side, and the chief thought that had 
occupied his mind was of delighted pride at the sight 
of the astonishment which her beauty had excited 
amongst those simple rustics. " She's rare beauti- 
ful ! " was the exclamation of more than one ; while 
many had called out aloud, " God bless the Squire 
and his lady, and may she be as good as she is 
lovely!" How well he remembered that morning — 
that bright summer's morning — and how fascinating 
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his Lucia bad looked as she leant fonvard in the 
carriage, and returned the honest salutations that met 
her on all sides with the native kindliness of her own 
natural disposition, and the winning gracefulness of 
her foreign manner. His wife had remarked to him 
then that England was, indeed, very different from 
anything she had ever imagined ; and the drive with 
her that morning had been one of the brightest hours 
he had spent with her in his native country — perhaps 
the only one which had been quite unclouded. And 
now that he drove again through Broughton village, 
where was that once bright and beautiful creature 
whose loveliness had been his pride and joy ? Left 
in her narrow grave in the quiet Italian churchyard, 
with all there was of joy in his heart laid to rest with 
her. 

He could not bear that the sun should shine again 
on a return so different from the last, so he remained 
at the neighbouring town of Kenwick until night had 
closed in, and then he ordered the carriage and 
started for Broughton. His only comfort was, that 
Lucia was still left to him. But for that thought you 
might have taken him where you chose, done with 
him what you would — all would have been alike to 
him. But Lucia remained, and for her sake he was 
willing to remain too. And as his thoughts turned 
from his lost joy, and rested upon his present comfort, 
he placed his hand in that of the child by his side. 
He had fancied that she was sleeping, she had re- 
mained so still ; but he was mistaken : his hand was 
taken between both hers, raised to her lips, and 
tenderly kissed; and he felt the child's tears wet 
upon it. 
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"Thank God I have one Lucia left!" he said. 
How often were not those words uttered ! They 
were but the expression of the one abiding thought 
which dwelt ever in his heart. 

The carriage drove up to the Manor House, and 
before the footman could ring the bell the door was 
opened wide by old Ainsley, who came forward, and 
in a voice choking with emotion bade his master 
welcome. The old man's tone was such that it fell 
harmoniously upon the Squire's sorrow-laden heart: 
it was a tone of welcome, but fraught with sympathy 
and respect — respect not only for his master himself, 
but for the grief which had passed over him since last 
they met. He would have lifted Lucia from the 
carriage, but that, her father thought, was a burden 
too precious for any but himself to bear. Taking her 
in his arms, he carried her into the house, and set her 
down in the large hall, where her aunt was waiting 
to welcome her — to welcome her with what seemed 
to Miss Maberly herself a warm embrace; but its 
warmth was not such as could kindle any sjrmpathy 
in Lucia's heart. And as she felt none, neither did she 
express any, she stood where her father placed her, 
cold in body, her hands and feet numbed with the 
long night -drive, colder yet in heart — all her 
thoughts and feelings seemed to have stopped their 
natural flow, and frozen into ice. Mr. Maberly 
returned his sister's greeting, and was again absorbed 
in his child. 

" Your hands are frozen, Lucia," he said ; " your 
feet too, I am sure : you can scarcely stand." 

"There is a good fire in the dining-room," 
said Miss Maberly, rather coldly, for her feelings 
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were wounded by what she thought a neglect of 
warmth in her brother's manner to herself. Ainsley 
went before to stir the fire into a brighter blaze. 
Miss Maberly remained behind to give some orders 
to a servant about the supper, which was in readiness. 

Mr. Maberly followed Ainsley into the dining- 
room, and drawing Lucia to the fire, he took off 
her bonnet and travelling cloak. As he did so her 
long black hair fell in masses over her shoulders, 
reaching almost to her waist, and looking up in her 
father's face, she smiled for the first time since she 
had entered the house. That rich black hair, that 
bright, child-like smile, they seemed familiar things 
to old Ainsley. He stood and gazed at her with a 
look of recollecting and affectionate admiration ; then 
he seemed about to speak. His lips were actually 
parted to do so, when he checked himself. But Mr. 
Maberly had marked it all; he saw the look, the 
checked exclamation, the old man's expressive ges- 
ture, and he read the thought within. 

" What is it, Ainsley ?" he said. 

Ainsley hesitated. But Mr. Maberly's face 
seemed to crave for sympathy. The old man saw 
that his master read his thoughts, and was gratified 
by them, and that it would give him pleasure to hear 
them expressed aloud. 

" She is so like ," he said, respectfully. 

" So like her mother," said his master, quietly. 
" She is her very image. And as you loved and 
honoured your mistress, Ainsley, so will you love and 
honour her. She is your young mistress now ; you 
will respect her as such." 

" God help me, and bless her, sir ! I will, indeed.'* 
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Lucia heard Ainsley's words, and saw the tears in 
his eyes: she held out her hand to him. The old 
man took it in both his, and kissed it respectfully. 
He hurried from the room. Miss Maberly met him 
at the door, and gave him some order, but he did 
not hear it. 

" The master has something left worth living for,** 
he said to his wife, when he returned to the servants* 
hall. " Our young lady is as beautiful as her mother's 
daughter has a right to be." 

"Like the Squire?" asked the good woman, re- 
gretting more than ever that Mr. Maberly's orders 
had been that the servants should not assemble, as on 
other occasions, to meet him in the hall. 

" Not the least," replied Ainsley. " She is the 
picture of the mistress — the very picture: the same 
black, black hair, and large eyes to match, and regu- 
lar features, just like those faces one sees carved in 
marble about churches ; and such a smile ! Yes, it 's 
the very portrait. When master took off her bonnet, 
and let all them thick curls fall about her, she looked 
up with such a look ! it carried me back at once to 
the day — how well I remember it, though it's more 
than ten years ago now ! — when my master and his 
lady, and I, went over on horseback to Darton. It 
was such a windy day that it was as much as any of 
us could do to keep our seats, and just as we came 
over Birkby Common, where the ground is so high, 
and the wind always blows so strong, my mistress's 
hat was carried off her head, and all her long black 
hair came streaming down about her. I managed to 
get the hat back, and when I rode up to give it to 
her she took it from me with such a bright smile. 
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When I saw the young Miss with her hair over her 
neck this evening, and smiling on me with such a 
sweet smile, I seemed to be on Birkby Common again." 

"And she's not a bit like master?" said his wife, 
in rather a disappointed tone ; for, in years gone by, 
she had been. Mr. Maberly's nurse, and in her eyes 
no beauty, however great it might be, had ever yet 
come up to his. 

" Not the least," again replied Ainsley ; " and 
yet," he added, after a moment's thought, "there's 
just a look about her face which I don't think she 
gets from her mother. It's nothing in her features ; 
it's a look only as if she had a spirit which I am sure 
Mrs. Maberly knew nothing about. It would not 
surprise me if she should be like master, in being 
fond of having her own way." 

"And no doubt she is as spoiled as even master 
was," said Mrs. Ainsley. 

" It 's to be hoped not," replied her husband. " It 
grieves me now to think what a fine young boy he 
was — what a man he might have been, if he would 
only have given his mind to it." 

" Given his mind to what ?" asked his wife. 

" To everything," replied Ainsley, " that he ought 
to have given it to. To his lessons, when he was a 
boy, and had all the advantages love or money could 
find for him ; to his duties, when he grew to be a 
man, and they all fell upon him. But no, it was 
always just the reverse with him. Pleasure first and 
duty afterwards, or not at all. Oh, dear ! I can't 
bear to think of it." 

" Then don't think of it," said his wife; "I'm sure 
there's no need to be always fretting, as you are, about 
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what the Squire might be, or might not be. Such as 
he is, there's not a gentleman in the county to be 
compared to him for handsomeness, nor for cleverness, 
nor for anything else." 

" That's just it," replied Ainsley, a little im- 
patiently; "you need not tell me there's no one to 
come up to our master. More's the reason those who 
love him should grieve when they think of what he 
might have been. It's all very well for you to be 
satisfied, who don't know anything about business, or 
the property, or all that might have been done with it, 
if the money that has been spent abroad had only 
been spent where it ought to have been — on the land 
of his forefathers. They say the house master's just 
left in them foreign lands cost him a small fortune, 
with its marbles, and pillars, and I don't know what. 
A gentleman told Miss Maberly the other day, that it 
was not hundreds, but thousands, he had spent on his 
place out there, and that when he sold it he would 
get nothing for it. It went to my heart to hear it. 
I was so upset, I could not give my mind to anything 
else all the rest of dinner. For I was thinking of the 
West Lodge, that is a disgrace to the place ; it's in 
such a tumble-down state ; and the bridge over 
Broughton stream, that has been down these two 
years, and the people obliged to go more than a mile 
out of their way to their work, because they can't pass 
over it ; and old Down ton's cottage, that lets in the 
rain everywhere for want of a new roof — and he, too, 
one of our oldest workmen; and when I write to 
master, he tells me I must ask the steward, and he 
hopes there will be no difficulty in getting it all done. 
And when I talk to the steward, he tells me it's easy 
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to do it, if any one will find the money to pay for it ; 
but that, certainly, master can't, while he is spending 
his fortune in foreign parts. And then he talks of 
master in such a way, that I can't stand patiently to 
hear him." 

"No," said his wife, "there's no one may find 
fault with master but yourself. I don't believe you 
would let me say as much about him as you've just 
been saying. But there's no use our sitting up talk- 
ing it over. It's all done now. Master's come home, 
and will stop home. As I have said hundreds of 
times before, it was not his fault only that he was off 
again so quick last time." , 

" No, indeed," said Ainsley ; " if they had made 
my master's lady as comfortable in her own house 
as she ought to have been, he would never have 
taken her back to Italy. But she was not happy 
here. Any one could see that she was losing her 
spirits, and growing pale and worried. And how 
could she help it with Miss Maberly looking upon 
her as she did, as though she was something strange 
which did not belong to us naturally, but which 
we must put up with? Ah! I never thought it 
was a wise thing when my poor old master made 
the young squire promise on his deathbed that his 
mother and sister should live at Broughton all the 
days of their lives." 

" It would have been well enough for the old lady 
to have lived on here," said Mrs. Ainsley. " She and 
Master Edward never had but one heart between 
them ; that's to say, she never had any heart but his. 
It was always, I used to say, with her heart as with 
her watch. She'd just look to see how Master 

H 
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Edward's was going, and then put hers along with it. 
But for Miss Maberly and Master to make it out 
together ! Any one who had known the two children 
as I had all their lives, would have been as sure as I 
was that it would not do. There was an old nursery 
spite between them, or rather there was an old feeling 
on Miss Maberly's part against her brother ; for he 
never was one to bear spite to any one. All he would 
ever do was just what he did do — to go away and 
leave her; and since he could not find peace and quiet 
at home, to seek it somewhere else. But, as I say, it's 
all over now, and there's not much sense in our sitting 
up all night to talk about it. It's past two o'clock 
now." 

"I'll just go up to the dining-room and ask if 
I can be of any further use," said Ainsley. " Master 
made the men carry all the things up to the rooms at 
once, and the foreign maid went to get everything 
ready in the young mistress's room." 

" The foreign maid ! " said Mrs. Ainsley ; " I had 
quite forgotten her. What is she like ?" 

" A tall, dark girl," said Ainsley, " talking only 
Italian; so we shall not be much the better or the 
worse for her company. Master asked her to have 
some supper, but she would not take anything, but 
went straight up-stairs." 

" I am glad master has brought her. It may be a 
comfort to the young mistress to have some one about 
her that she is accustomed to. I always thought it 
was a pity they left her in Italy last time; for I 
believe it would have made a great difference to young 
Mrs. Maberly to have had here. But master did it 
for the best. He told me himself that he thought it 
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might have made difficulties and jealousies, if his lady 
had had a foreign maid to wait on her, instead of some 
of our own people. There was trouble enough, how- 
ever, as it was." 

When Ainsley reached the dining-room, he found 
his master and Miss Maberlj in earnest conversa- 
tion over the fire, while on a sofa lay Lucia, sleep- 
ing soundly, and looking, Ainsley thought, more like 
her young mother, and more lovely than ever. In 
answer to his inquiry as to whether he could be of 
any further use, he was told, — 

" No, the other servants had gone to bed, and his 
master thought he had done so also. The maid was 
waiting up for Miss Lucia Maberly, but she had fallen 
asleep on the sofa, and must not be disturbed." 

Ainsley bowed and left the room. His master 
called after him. 

" To-morrow, Ainsley, I will introduce your young 
mistress to all the servants; you may tell them so 
from me." 

The words fell pleasantly on Ainsley's ears. It 
would be delightful to have a young mistress, and very 
easy to love such an one as- the fair young creature 
he had seen that evening. But on Miss Maberly's ears 
the words fell with a grating, jarring sound, which 
echoed down deep in her heart. Lucia, then, was to 
be considered as the young mistress ! And what was 
to become of her authority ? Twelve years ago she had 
been called upon to resign it, temporarily, to its lawful 
owner. And she had, of course, done so. But with 
so bad a grace, that she to whom it had been yielded 
could find no happiness while she exercised it, and 
had gladly given it back again. But now she would, 
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doubtless, have to resign it permanently. Lucia was 
to be " the young mistress ! " The authority was to be 
hers, child as she was ! And she would, doubtless, 
not fail to avail herself of it. Miss Maberly had seen 
quite enough of her little niece in those two short 
hours to perceive that it was a very different Lucia 
with whom she now had to deal than the timid, gentle, 
humble Lucia, whom, twelve years before, she had made 
miserable by her exacting ways. The outward form 
might be the same, but there was a different spirit 
within. Lucia's eyes were her mother's, but there 
was her father's flash in them. The pale, clear com- 
plexion was her mother's, but the rush of rapid colour 
which suffused her cheeks was the excitement of her 
father's quickly-moved feeling. The voice, with its 
soft musical sound and foreign accent, was her mother's 
too ; but there was a decided tone in it which told of 
a very different spirit than that which led young Mrs. 
Maberly always to yield — never to resist; and to 
smother all her feelings, and hide them away in silent 
suffering in the recesses of her own wounded heart, 
rather than give utterance tcTbne expression which 
might show how deeply she was hurt, or give annoy- 
ance to any one else. Lucia was to be " the young 
mistress," — mistress of herself, no doubt, and of every- 
body else ! Her aunt had seen signs of it that even- 
ing. For on remarking to her niece that she seemed 
very tired, and suggesting that she should go to bed, 
the child had answered in her quiet, decided manner, 
that "she would wait for papa." And when her 
father had begged her to let him take her there, she 
had said, " No, she would lie on the sofa." And he, 
after remonstrating for some minutes, and representing 
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to her how much more it would rest her to go to 
bed, had laid her on the sofa, where, covering her 
with shawls and cloaks, and kissing her and blessing 
her, he left her to sleep, while he talked over family 
matters with his sister. 
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CHAPTER X. 

It was daylight before the long conversation between 
Mr. and Miss Maberly had come to an end, and 
Lucia had been carried by her father to the sleeping 
apartment, which he had ordered should be prepared 
for her within his own. But the sleep into which the 
wearied child had fallen was so deep that she had 
scarcely been disturbed from it by her father's carry- 
ing her up-stairs, and had but a very imperfect recol- 
lection the next morning of anything that had hap- 
pened. The noon-day sun was forcing its way through 
the carefully-closed shutters and well-drawn curtains 
when Lucia opened her eyes for the first time in her 
father's home, and saw Teresa sitting by one of the 
windows, evidently awaiting her first awakening. 
The child called to her in Italian, and the maid drew 
back the curtain and unclosed the shutter, and then 
told her young mistress that her papa had begged be 
might be told directly she awoke. 

" I will get up first," said Lucia ; " dress me now.** 
" But my master ordered me to come for him as 
soon as the Signorina should wake ; and there is break- 
fast prepared for her to take before she is dressed." 

" I don't want any breakfast," said Lucia^ " and I 
will be dressed now." 
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There would be no use in arguing the point any 
further, so Teresa dressed her young lady ; and before 
she had completed her toilette there was a quick, 
firm step on the stairs, and Mr. Maberly entered the 
room. - 

" Lucia, my child ! " and he kissed her tenderly. 
Then, turning to Teresa, " Did I not desire you to 
tell me when Miss Maberly should wake ? *' 

" The Signorina did not wish it," said Teresa. 

" No, papa ; I wanted to be dressed first." 

" I wished to have brought you your breakfast, to 
have been quite sure that you were sufficiently rested. 
How do you feel to-day, my darling ? " 

" Quite well, papa," Lucia replied. 

It was in her heart to say " Only so miserable." 
She checked the words, however, and strove to restrain 
the feeling ; but her father fancied that he perceived 
something of it in her countenance, or in the tone of 
her voice. 

" You feel strange in your new home," he said ; 
"have you looked out on the lawn ?" 

" No, papa," she said. 

The tone was indifferent. She was evidently in 
no haste to make acquaintance with her English 
home. Mr. Maberly did not draw up the blind, or 
urge Lucia's coming to the window. His thoughts 
reverted to the gay terraces, bright with many- 
coloured flowers, which ornamented the home they 
had just left in Italy. The eyes which had so lately 
feasted upon that sight, might be disposed to look less 
pleasantly on the neglected lawn of Broughton Manon 

" My mother is longing for me to bring you to 
her," he said : " I have scarcely been able to prevent 
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her coming to see you in your room all the morning. 
Let Teresa finish your hair, and we will go to her. 
You will love your grandmother, Lucia, for my 
sake." 

" I do love grandmamma," said Lucia. " I always 
have loved her. Mamma said she was good and kind. 
Mamma loved her very much." 

She put her hand in her father's, and together 
they passed along the wide passages, down the broad 
staircase, into the breakfast-parlour. There sat old 
Mrs. Maberly in her usual place, in the black arm- 
chair, near the window ; but not in her usual indif- 
ferent posture, nor with her habitual listless expression. 
She was bending eagerly forward, her face lighted up 
with interest and expectation. As soon as her father 
had opened the door Lucia sprang forward, and nestled 
in the arms which were extended to receive her. 

"Edward's child! — my Edward's child I" exclaimed 
the old lady, her weak voice trembling with excite- 
ment. " God bless her ! — God bless her richly ! " 
Then, looking into Lucia's face, she said, " It is her 
mother over again." 

" Yes, the very same," said Mr. Maberly. " I 
knew you would think so ; and she will be to you 
what my Lucia was — a loving daughter." 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Maberly, "loving: your 
Lucia was very loving to me always. I remember it 
well. It was what made her so winning, that sweet 
loving way of hers." 

The old lady seemed to delight in the recollection 
of it. Was she, then, so little accustomed to meet with 
love in her everyday life, that, in order to compre- 
hend the idea of a loving daughter which was brought 
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before her mind, her memory must travel back over all 
that distance of time to the recollections of twelve 
years ago? But at that moment the tide of every 
one's feelings and ideas was suddenly turned into afresh 
channel by the entrance of Miss Maria Maberly. She 
greeted her brother with a friendly shake of the hand, 
which was kindly returned, and Lucia with a kiss, 
which was not returned at all. " What a disagreeable 
child ! " thought Miss Maberly : " her mother's foreign 
looks without the same pleasantness of manner. What 
a difference expression makes! There was something 
attractive in the mother, certainly ; but the child 
looks like a statue ! '^ And that is Aunt Maria ! " 
thought Lucia. " I knew I should never like her ! 
I knew it in Italy before I had ever seen her — I 
knew it last night ; but I know it better still now. 
And they say she is like papa — like my beautiful, 
handsome, noble papa!" Lucia looked again at her 
aunt, and her eyes turned from considering her fea- 
tures to rest upon those of her father. Yes, there 
was a strong resemblance in mere shape of feature. 
There was the same broad forehead — rather prominent 
nose — well-shaped mouth — and large blue eye. But 
the expression, that of the one so bright and winnings 
that of the other so cold, and, Lucia thought, so 
repelling. "It must be in the expression," she said 
to herself. " Papa has such a bright face, it makes 
him perfectly beautiful ; and Aunt Maria has such a 
cross look, it makes her perfectly ugly." Lucia's 
mind was made up. She should never like her Aunt 
Maria. But towards her grandmother her feelings 
were very different. What a lovely old lady she 
seemed to Lucia, sitting in her large arm-chair, and 
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looking the very picture of all that was most lovely 
and venerable in old age, her white hair arranged 
neatly under her snowy cap, and her whole dress 
so exquisitely becoming. Lucia's heart warmed to 
her at once; and no sooner had she accomplished 
the duty which her papa imposed upon her, of wish- 
ing her aunt good morning, than she returned to 
her grandmamma's chair, and stood there, evidently 
well pleased with at least one member of her father's 
family. Mr. Maberly remarked the expression of his 
child's face, and, for the first time since his return, a 
smile passed over his countenance. 

" Lucia will be a comfort to you, mother," he said; 
"she has been accustomed to wait upon those she 
loves, and you have no idea what a good little nurse 
she is, although she is so young. It will be her de- 
light to attend to her grandmamma ; will it not,Lucia?'' 

" Yes, papa," said Lucia. 

" And I shall be very thankful to have her — very 
thankful, indeed," replied the old lady, warmly. " It 
will never seem lonely here now that we have a child 
with us: will it?" 

She appealed to her daughter. 

" It never has seemed lonely to me. I don't care 
for excitement." 

Mr. Maberly's brow contracted. His sister seemed 
Unwilling to echo the welcoming sentiment which his 
mother had uttered ; and, little as he cared whether he 
himself were welcome or not in his own home, he was 
jealously sensitive with regard to Lucia. But before 
the cloud upon his face had gathered, it was dispersed 
again, and gave place to a smile of real satisfaction, as 
the figure of a gentleman passed the windows. 
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** It is Alison, mother." 

And Mr. Maberiy went himself to open the door. 

" Maberly, my old friend I " 

" Alison, my dear fellow I " 

And the delighted tone, and the hearty shake of 
the hand, told what happiness it afforded those two 
friends to meet after twenty years of absence. 

"This is my child," said Mr. Maberly, as they 
returned to the parlour ; ** my only child." 

And he would have drawn Lucia forward, but she 
hung back. Mr. Alison spoke to her, inquiring her 
name. But Lucia declined all answer. Her father 
did not know why ; it was a sudden whim, or perhaps 
she had not been pleased at his leaving her alone, or 
forgetting her even for a moment. He answered for 
her, — 

" Her name is Lucia." 

"I have a little girl just her age," said Mr* 
Alison ; " we must hope they will become friends." 

And again he would have encouraged Lucia to 
come and speak to him, but again she hung back, and 
retreated behind her grandmamma's chair. Mr. 
Alison took no further notice of her. He entered 
into conversation with Mr. Maberly, and they talked 
long of much that had passed since last they met 
Mr. Alison was the principal speaker; for Mr. 
Maberly could not evidently bear any allusion to his 
Italian home and his lost happiness, and he turned 
aside from all inquiries concerning himself to ask 
numerous questions about his friend's family and their 
different interests. 

" And your eldest daughter is eighteen ! " he said. 
" It seems to me but a few months since you yourself 
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were eighteen ; and now, to think of your having a 
daughter that age I I must come over and see her this 
verj day, to convince my mind of her being a reality." 

" You will be well pleased with her, I am sure,'* 
replied Mr. Alison. " She is our great comfort." 

" Indeed she must be ! " exclaimed old Mrs, 
Maberly ; " there are not many girls like her. I was 
telling Edward so this morning. She is a lovely 
young woman." 

" You are a warm admirer of Janet's," said Mr. 
Alison, " but you must not exaggerate her charms, or 
my friend Maberly will be disappointed, which I am 
anxious he should not be. We do not consider her at 
all handsome, nor, I think, is she generally thought so." 

"Perhaps she is not handsome," said Mrs. Ma- 
berly. " I don't suppose she is, for her features are 
not what are called regular. But she is a lovely look- 
ing girl, in my opinion; so soft and fair, and with 
such sweet blue eyes." 

" She has lovely eyes, certainly," said Mr. Alison ; 
" as clear and truthful as the mind that shines through 
them, and a sweet expression of face. I think it is 
that which you admire so much. She has been a good 
girl, and I don't know what her mother would do 
without her." 

" Your eldest son is very promising, also, I hear," 
said Mr. Maberly. 

"Yes," his friend replied; "he is talented and 
studious, and, I trust, high-principled." 

" And you are going to make a sailor of the 
second ? " 

" Or rather," said Mr. Alison, " he is going to 
make a sailor of himself. It is completely his own 
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doing We did not at all wish it. Indeed, we were 
very much opposed to his going to sea. But Charlie's 
heart was bent upon it, and we have given way." 

"Of course," said Mr, Maberly: "you have done 
perfectly right." 

"I hope so," said Mr. Alison; "it has been a 
great trial to us, however, on many accounts. He 
leaves us next Tuesday, and my wife and Janet feel 
it very much ; so you will not see them in very good 
spirits." 

"Does Charlie go on Tuesday?" inquired Mrs. 
Maberly. "I did not know he was going so soon. 
He will be very much missed, both at home and in 
the village. Ainsley was telling me yesterday how 
much he is beloved by everybody." 

" Poor Charlie ! " said his father, with a smile 
which was quickly followed by a sigh: "he is a 
general favourite, I believe!" 

" Then, why call him poor ? " inquired Mr. Ma- 
berly ; " surely those who are rich in the love of 
others, are of all people the richest!" 

" I believe," said Mr. Alison, " one might say of 
my boy Charlie, as the poor people frequently say of 
their neighbours, that he is no man's enemy but his 
own. He has such a kind heart, he is always ready 
to do any one a good turn, and cannot say ^ No ' to 
any request: but he is idle, and, I fear, sadly thought- 
less." 

" I should think," interrupted Miss Maria Maberly, 
" that the sea would not be likely to cure that." 

Her tone was more criticising than sympathising^ 
and Mr. Alison regretted that he had spoken so freely 
about Charlie. 
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" Perhaps not," he said ; " one cannot always fore- 
see, however, how things may end. God is often 
better to us than our fears." 

" Your poor wife must feel Charlie's going very 
much," said Mrs. Maberly. '^ I must come and see 
her, either to-day or to-morrow. I am so glad to hear 
she is better again, and the baby quite recovered. 
She came up here yesterday, and I was astonished to 
see how much she had grown. She is really getting 
quite a great girl." 

" She will be six months old to-morrow," said Mr. 
Alison. " The children keep us very well up on the 
subject of her age. They keep her birthday monthly, 
I believe. Helen says this is the correct thing to do 
until she attains her first twelvemonth, and comes in 
for a regular yearly birthday." 

" It must be nothing but birthdays in your house, 
I should think," said Mrs. Maberly ; " it is surprising 
that you can remember them all : and I often wonder 
how your wife can get on as she does with the claims 
of so many constantly upon her. And she never 
seems put out, or disturbed by anything. I was tell- 
ing Edward, that, see her when you might, she was 
always the same — so quiet and self-possessed." 

" You seem to have been telling Edward so much 
about my belongings, that I think it is high time for 
him to come and form his own opinion of them, or I 
am afraid you will be leading his imagination, which, 
I remember of old, was rather a lively one, into wrong 
paths. What do you say, Maberly, to returning with 
me now to the Rectory? I am very anxious to intro- 
duce you to my wife and children." 

Mr. Maberly expressed his willingness to go, add- 
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iDg, "Lucia will come with us: you will like to see 
some little girls of your own age, Lucia ? " And he 
looked at his little daughter, who returned no answer; 
but remained immovable behind her grandmamma's 
chair. " Shall I ring for Teresa ? " her father asked, 
" or will you go and fetch your hat ? " 

" I don't want to go, papa," said Lucia ; " I will 
stay here." 

She had been hesitating between her unwilling- 
ness to go and her dislike at remaining alone in that 
dreary house. But she had made up her mind to 
stay. She could not bear the idea of going amongst 
all those strangers, and seeing them making so much 
of her papa, and laying claim, as it were, to a share in 
what, until now, she had always considered her peculiar 
property — her father's attention and interest. 

"Oh, but I cannot go without you," said her 
father; "why don't you wish to come?" 

Lucia would render no reason. She did not wish 
to go, that was the only reply she could give. It was 
reason enough for her father, however. The visit to 
the Rectory was given up. Mr. Maberly remained 
with his child. Mr. Alison wished good-bye, and re- 
turned to his family. He found them assembled in the 
dining-room awaiting his return before they sat down 
to luncheon, which was dinner to the three little ones, 
Grace, Bessie, and Arthur. At sight of their father 
they all clustered round him to hear some news 
of his visit to the Manor — all, at least, excepting 
Janet, who continued her occupation of cutting 
up Arthur's dinner, listening, however, with interest 
to the children's rapid questions, and her father's 
answers. 
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" And did you see Lucia ? *' asked Helen, eagerly. 

''And is she beautiful? And has she had a 
number of playthings ? " asked Bessie. 

" And is she at all like us, papa ? and did you 
ask her to come and play with me ? inquired Grace. 

" Questions enough for one hungry man to answer 
before he gets any luncheon," said their father laugh- 
ing. " Well, take your places, all of you, and then we 
shall see what I can find to tell my inquisitive little 
people." 

In an instant the children were in their places, 
round the long table; grace was said; and Mr. Alison 
looking with some amusement on the eager faces 
turned towards him — for in that quiet village, the 
arrival of a little foreigner at the Hall was a matter of 
very great interest to the excitable little occupants of 
the Rectory. 

" Well, now, to answer all these important ques- 
tions. I am afraid I must disappoint you, for indeed 
I have very little to tell. Lucia Maberly is a dark- 
haired girl, with large dark eyes and a very pale 
face — just Grace's age ; but very unlike Grace, in- 
asmuch as she is quiet and shy." 

"And does she speak English properly?" asked 
Bessie. 

" She spoke so very little," said Mr. Alison, " that 
I really cannot tell how she speaks." 

" And what was she doing? " said Grace ; " had she 
any playthings?" 

" Not in the room," said her father. " She stood 
all the time very quietly behind her grandmamma's 
chair, and did not seem to wish to speak to any one. 
I dare say she has not been accustomed to play with 
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other children, and she must naturally feel strange all 
alone in her new home, with so many new faces about 
her. We must try and make friends with her, but we 
must do it very carefully, or we shall only drive her 
away from us. I think Bessie will be the one I shall 
introduce to her first." 

" Because Bessie is quiet, and won't frighten her," 
said Charlie, laughing. 

" Yes," said his father. "Bessie and I will go 
down first to see her, and then Grace shall come, and 
so on, until she has become accustomed to the sight of 
you all, and learned to play with one and another 
amongst you ; and then you must try toibring her here, 
and see if you cannot teach her some of our merry 
games." 

No more was said about Lucia Maberly until the 
cloth was removed, and the children dismissed to their 
usual play in the garden. Then Mr. Alison said to 
his wife, — 

" I am afraid my friend Maberly will have some 
trouble with that little girl. She evidently has a very 
strong will, and her father seems to yield to it in 
everything. It appears to have become a habit with 
him." 

" She cannot be like her mother, then," said Mrs. 
Alison. "I have heard Mrs. Maberly say that her 
daughter-in-law knew no wish but such as pleased 
her son." 

" Maberly seems to me to have no wish but such 
as pleases his daughter," said Mr. Alison. " I wanted 
him very much to come over here with me, but the 
child objected, and he neither urged her coming nor 
would he leave her." 
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" Poor little thing ! " said Mrs. Alison ; " she has 
doubtless been very much indulged, and an only child 
must be a great temptation. It will be harder than 
ever for her father to train her properly now. He 
will naturally be so tempted to live for her, and for her 
alone." 

" Then he will ruin her," said Mr. Alison. " It 
quite distressed me to see the way in which he went 
on with her to-day. I wonder at it ; for Maberly is a 
sensible man, and a man, too, who is very fond of his 
own way : the last person in the world I should have 
thought to become the slave of a child." 

" He looks upon her as a part of himself, no doubt," 
said Mrs. Alison, " and finds no difficulty in yielding 
his will to hers. It is, indeed, sad for her, poor child ! 
We must hope that her coming to Broughton will be 
for good." 

" I trust so," replied Mr. Alison ; " but it does not 
look very promising. I saw to-day how much diffi- 
culty Miss Maberly had in keeping her temper while 
her brother was consulting his child's wishes, and 
giving into them in everything ; and when it becomes 
a matter of everyday occurrence, I am afraid things 
may not go on as well as we might desire." 

" We must see what we can do," said Mrs. Alison. 
" If once the child could be brought to love us, and 
find pleasure in being with us, she might spend a great 
part of her time here." 

" You think you have not enough children of your 
own to attend to?" said Mr. Alison, smiling. 

" We have not so many," his wife replied, " but 
that we can find room for one more, especially if that 
one is to be a little motherless child, sadly in need of 
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loving, training, and right discipline, whom God in 
Hig providence has placed in our way." 

**You are right," said her husbp;nd; "I believe 
this may be part of the work which God gives us to 
do for Him, and we must not turn aside from it be- 
cause it may seem to us that our hands are full 
akeady. I only smiled to see how ready you are 
always to add another weight to what many people 
would consider an already sufficiently heavy burden." 

Mrs. Alison looked up into her husband's face and 
smiled — such a smile, as he thought, the angels of 
God might smile in their holy rejoicings over a saved 
soul. 

" We will not talk of burdens," she said ; " Christ's 
yoke is easy and His burden light. When I am heavy 
laden, it is with the weight of my own sins and infir- 
mities, never with the amount, which my Master gives 
me to do. For surely He is a kind and considerate 
Master, and never gives us anything to do without 
giving us all the needful strength to do it; and 
this poor child must be in sad want of some kind 
teaching and training, brought up, as she has been, in 
a Roman Catholic country, far away from all the pri- 
vileges which our own dear children have enjoyed. 
Surely, when we think of all the mercies which have 
been showered down on our dear ones, gratitude alone 
would lead us to do what we 'can for others !" 

Mrs. Alison's face, usually so calm and quiet, was 
lighted up with enthusiasm. Her husband bent over 
her and kissed her. 

"You are my true helpmeet, Jane," he said. 
" When my hands are inclined to hang heavily, you 
always seem to have the power of raising them up. 
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I must say, when I saw that little spoiled girl of 
Maberly's to-day, my heart sank within me as I 
thought of the training in store for her, and how 
exactly it seemed to be that which, in the natural 
course of things, would tend to her ruin. She will be 
rich, and if she is brought up to think only of herself, 
and to see others think only of her, what a sad waste 
it will be of all the talents which God has entrusted 
to her! If we could, indeed, be of any use to her . . . 
but I imagine it will be a difficult matter to obtain 
any influence over her ; she will, I fear, cling to her 
father's side and keep aloof from every one, and 
Maberly is just the man to be very sensitive about her." 

" It can only be done by love and judgment," said 
Mrs. Alison; "we must try and win her. I don't mean, 
coax her ; for I believe spoiled children have been so 
much accustomed to petting and persuasion that they 
have had a surfeit of it, and it possesses a repelling 
influence over them rather than an attractive power. 
But love — wise, thoughtful love — surely there is 
nothing which it cannot do, combined," she added, 
" with prayer ? " 

" I shall leave you to try it on our little heiress," 
said her husband. " I believe all you say, but I do not 
think spoiled children are my sphere of action." 

He sighed, and Mrs. Alison said, — 

"You are thinking 'of Charlie — I hope we have 
not spoiled him?" 

" I hope we are not spoiling him now," he said; 
" but it is no use to renew this anxious question. If 
we are wrong in yielding to him we must expect to 
suffer for our weakness, but we may yet look to God 
to overcome our evil with BUs good." 
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" I do not think we are wrong," said Mrs. Alison. 

" I hope not," replied her husband, " but my mind 
has never been so much disturbed by anything as by 
this determination of Charlie's. But I have several 
letters to write about him this afternoon, and time is 
passing. I am sorry his going should be so hurried 
at the last. It leaves us so little time for prepara- 
tion." 

" Oh, we shall have him ready," said Mrs. Alison. 
"Janet has taken the greater part of the needful 
arrangements upon her hands, and she told me this 
morning that she could have everything quite ready 
by Tuesday." 



1 IS THE RECTORY 



CHAPTER XI. 

• 

Tuesday morning came, and Charlie Alison awoke 
to the consciousness that this was the last day of 
his childhood at home. Before evening closed in he 
would be fairly launched on the sea of life. The 
little voyages he had already made on that sea in 
his journeys to and from school seemed to him as 
nothing now, they had all been so completely within 
sight of land ; but now he was to sail forth, alone 
and unprotected, to go he knew not whither, and 
return he knew not when. No wonder was it that 
even Charlie Alison, giddy and thoughtless as he 
was, lay some time in bed that November morning, 
more deeply engaged in thought than he had ever 
been in all his young life before. Or perhaps we 
should say, more deeply engaged in reverie, for there 
was no settled, quiet thought in the restless workings 
of Charlie's mind. It might have been better for 
him if there had been. But Charlie was not given to 
thought. " It was not his way," he would say, with 
one of his merry laughs; " he left the thinking to 
Duncan, who had thought enough for both." And 
such, indeed, had been the case until now. Duncan 
had always watched over Charlie more like a father 
than a brother, and kept him out of many a scrape; 
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but now that Duncan and he would no longer be 
together, Charlie would have to depend on himself. 
He thought a good deal about his prospects this 
morning as he lay in bed, and it afforded him some 
satisfaction to feel that it would now be in his 
power to show his father and mother that, giddy 
and unthinking as they considered him, he could 
be depended upon: there was more good in him, 
Charlie thought, than his parents gave him credit 
for. His father was uneasy about him : he re- 
membered the earnestness with which he had prayed 
for him the evening before — the sort of trem- 
bling, pleading manner, with which he had begged 
that the boy might be kept from evil, and find 
strength in his hour of need and weakness. Charlie 
had been touched by that prayer; it was scarcely 
possible that he should not have been so, for he had 
a young and tender heart, unthinking, but not yet 
hardened. But he would have been very much more 
affected by it if, even at that moment, a feeling of 
annoyance had not found place in his heart, as he 
felt that his father did not trust him. He would not 
have prayed like that for Duncan if he had been 
going from home the following day. The words, 
indeed, might have been the same, or almost the 
same ; but the tone would have been different — more 
hopeful, less anxious and mistrustful. Charlie felt 
that his father was fearful about him, and instead 
of being led by this to become fearful of himself, 
his spirit rose against the idea. He did not stop 
to ask whether his father had reason to fear on 
his account or not; but he resolved, with all the 
energy of his fearless, impulsive, self-reliant cha- 
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racter, to prove that such fears were groundless, 
and that he could be as steady as Duncan himself. 
And then his mind wandered away from unpleasant 
thoughts and sorrowful feelings of home -leaving, 
and partings with the dear ones round him, to other 
and different ideas ; and in imagination he was 
far away over the wide seas, revelling in the excite- 
ment of a sailor's daring life, landing on foreign shores, 
seeing new and strange sights, and laying up stores 
of treasures to bring back to admiring friends at 
home. In such fancies as these Charlie had soon 
forgotten every unhappy idea which on first awaking 
had troubled his mind. The cares were all cast 
behind him while his mind dwelt on the delights. 
It was Charlie's way to turn his eyes from all that 
troubled him. So long as he could see before him 
one spot on which the sunshine fell, he would steer 
for that spot, and leave behind him every place on 
which the shadow had fallen. " Trouble would 
come," he knew, " but what was the use of thinking 
about it ? No good ever came of fretting, and there 
was always something to be happy about." So 
Charlie thought now, and he was still busy dwelling 
on the pleasant side of his present prospects when the 
ringing of a loud bell told him that it wanted but a 
quarter of an hour to the break fast -time. As usual, 
there was the hurried dressing, the forgotten prayer, 
and then Charlie ran quickly down the stairs, and 
joined the family, who were assembling for prayers in 
the library. How pale his mother looked ! The cloud 
passed across the sunshine at the sight of her face, but 
it was only for a moment. Charlie did not know how 
early his mother had arisen that morning, nor how, 
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while he lay upon his bed in idle dreaming of probable 
pleasures in the future which this day was opening 
before him, she had knelt in her room, casting on 
her God the burden of all her anxious cares and 
fears, as her mind dwelt on the probable dangers 
which would beset her boy in his future career. 
Breakfast was not that morning the cheerful meal 
it generally was. Charlie himself was the merriest 
of the party, for he felt that, since he was the one 
who caused the depression, he ought to be the one to 
remove it; and he did not know that, far from re- 
moving, he was only adding to the anxiety of some 
there, by the light-hearted way in which he strove 
to raise the spirits of those around him by merry 
jests and laughter. 

" That light-hearted way of Charlie's," said Mr. 
Alison to his wife, as they left the room together, 
after breakfast was concluded, " I cannot bear to 
see it." 

" I do not think it is because he does not feel," 
said Mrs. Alison, " though it would almost seem so." 

" No," said Mr. Alison ; " I believe the feeling 
is there; or rather it would be, if he did not resolutely 
crush it. He will not allow himself to be unhappy. 
He does not like the feeling; and having, in his 
buoyant disposition, the power of getting rid of it, 
he makes use of this power, and actually succeeds 
in pushing out of his sight whatever he knows it 
must grieve him to look upon." 

" It is a dangerous power," said Mrs. Alison. 

Her husband re-echoed the sigh with which she 
said so. " Most dangerous," he answered; " for it 
is a power that tends to deceive and deaden the 
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spiritual sense, and in the end to harden it, some- 
times hopelessly. People talk of the value of a 
buoyant disposition, and to the regenerate soul, to 
the Christian whose peace is made with God, I 
know it must be a great boon, for it will keep him 
from many an anxious, doubting thought — from 
many a morbid fear and feeling. But to the un- 
converted, I believe, and have often seen, that a 
buoyant, elastic character, is a real hindrance, almost 
a curse ; for it gives a man the power of turning 
from the sorrows and troubles which it would be 
his blessing to dwell upon, and enables him to fix 
his energies on the pleasures or pursuits which are 
deadening and hardening his soul." 

" And Charlie is so buoyant ! " said Mrs. Alison. 
" He has just the power you say of stemming the 
tide of every unpleasant feeling, and forcing it by 
the strength of his own buoyancy into some pleasanter 
channel." 

" Yes," said her husband ; " this will be a great 
hindrance to him. It is difficult to bring such cha- 
racters to a true sense of their own reality, and the 
reality of all things. Lighter trials fail of their 
influence, for they turn from them. It often needs 
a very heavy hand — a very strong pressure ; so strong, 
that it shall sweep away even the strongholds of 
all their false refuges and comforts." 

Mr. Alison's tone was very sorrowful, for he 
was thinking of all the trials which it might take 
before that eager, self-trusting young mind, should 
be brought, in self-renouncing humility, to the feet 
of his Saviour. But his wife's hand was laid upon 
his arm, and she looked into his face with a bright^ 
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beaming expression of hope and faith in her clear 
eyes. " Unless," she said, " God's love should break 
all barriers down, and do the work in His own way. 
There is nothing too difficult for Him. And to us 
His loving-kindness has always been so great, that 
surely we should be very ungrateful, indeed, if we 
were not willing to go on trusting in the shadow 
of His wings." 

" Yes," said her husband, " we must trust. And 
what a mercy that we have a Father and Friend in 
whom we can trust I " 

" You are going to the Manor now, are you 
not?" said Mrs. Alison. 

" Yes," he replied ; " and then on to Martha's. 
I think those are the only two visits which have been 
left for the last. Mrs. Maberly would have made 
herself quite unhappy if Charlie had not gone to see 
her on the last day of his stay." 

" And so would Martha," said Mrs. Alison. " I 
really think she feels his going almost as much as we 
do ourselves." 

" She feels it in the same way," replied her 
husband. " She does not think so much of the 
sorrow of parting with him, as of all that may befall 
him when he is gone." 

" Poor Martha ! " said Mrs. Alison. " She is a 
true friend to our children." 

** Indeed she is," replied Mr. Alison, warmly. 
" People talk often of the necessity of making friends 
of the rich and great for their children's sakes ; but 
I think the prayers and instructions of suck a friend 
as our Martha has been, of far more value than 
thousands of earthly benefits. I don't see why you 
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call her poor," he added, " for she is just one of 
those who always strike me as being so peculiarly 
rich — rich in the best treasures — in faith, and love, 
and hope." 

" She is a bright example of a true Christian, 
certainly," said Mrs. Alison; " and sometimes I think 
she has had more influence over the children than we 
ourselves are aware of, highly as we have always 
valued her. She has taught Janet so many of her 
own wise, thoughtful ways; and even Charlie seems 
more willing to listen to her than to almost any one 
else." 

" Because," said Mr. Alison, " she has such a 
quiet way of saying even pointed truths. I often 
feel, when I am visiting her, as if she taught me 
more than I can teach her. But here is Charlie 
come to look for me, and we must lose no time in 
paying our visits, for we shall have plenty to do on 
our return." 

" I have asked the girls to come, papa," said 
Charlie. " Janet says she is too busy, but Anna 
and Helen are coming : they are quite ready, waiting 
for us in the hall." 

" I think," said Mrs. Alison, " it would be better 
for them to stay and help Janet." 

" Oh, no, mamma, please," said Charlie ; " it will 
be my last walk here for a long time, and I want 
them so much to come." 

Mrs. Alison looked disappointed; she had hoped 
that Charlie would have had this last walk alone 
with his/ather, and that something might have been 
said which he might have carried away with him; 
and she could not help fearing lest some part of 
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Charlie's eagerness to have his sisters with him 
might arise from his reluctance at that moment to 
be alone with his father. 

Mr. Alison made no remark. He felt that he had 
already said all he could to Charlie, either in the 
way of remonstrance or of advice. Much jet re- 
mained on his mind — a heavy load of anxious desires 
and fears — but whatever he had further to say must 
be said to God. 

The first visit was to the Manor, and, full as Anna 
and Helen's minds were of Charlie and his approach- 
ing departure, they were not so entirely pre-occupied 
as to prevent their feeling some considerable interest 
and excitement at the prospect of seeing Lucia 
Maberly. Grace had accompanied her mother to 
the Manor the day before, and Bessie had gone 
with her father the day after Lucia's arrival, but 
all they had told their sisters of Lucia's quiet looks 
and impenetrable ways had rather increased than 
diminished their desire to see and judge for them- 
selves. Meanwhile Lucia herself, who had received 
every previous visit with the most complete indiflPer- 
ence, and declined to take any notice whatever 
either of Grace or Bessie Alison, both of whom her 
aunt had especially recommended to her notice as 
little girls whom it would be a great benefit for her 
to know, had condescended to feel a great interest 
on hearing that Charlie Alison was coming up to 
the Manor in the course of the morning to wish her 
grandmamma and aunt good-bye. Charlie's departure 
had been the subject of conversation at breakfast that 
morning, and enough had been said to make Lucia 
take a greater interest in him than she had felt for 
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any body or any thing since her arrival in England. 
Mrs. Maberly had expressed her regret at seeing 
the boy go away from Broughton : " so young, too," 
the old lady remarked, " and so handsome!" And 
Miss Maria Maberly had replied, " that in her 
opinion ^ handsome was as handsome did,' and that 
if Charlie were young he was at least old enough 
to know better than to fly in the face of his parents' 
wishes." 

Mrs. Maberly had endeavoured to defend her 
favourite, and had represented to her daughter " that 
the boy's heart was set on going to sea, and his parents 
had yielded to his wishes ; there was no disobedience 
in the matter." 

But Miss Maberly was inexorable. 

" Perhaps not disobedience in the very letter. But 
what was quite as bad, obstinacy and self-will. For 
her part, she could not endure such headstrong young 
people, and she only wondered how parents could ever 
be weak enough to give in to them." 

Perhaps Lucia considered her aunt's reprobation 
of obstinacy and self-will to apply as much to herself 
as to Charlie^ or perhaps she felt a sort of sympathy 
arise in her soul for the wilful boy who preferred 
his own will to that of any one else; certain it 
is, that she at once felt more amiably disposed to- 
wards Charlie Alison than she had done towards 
any other member of his family ; and no sooner had 
he entered the room in company with his father and 
sisters, than she condescended to lay aside her book, 
and go forward with her papa to greet the party from 
the Rectory, and shake hands with them. And in- 
stead of hiding herself in a corner, and taking no 
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notice of anj one, as was her usual custom when 
visitors were in the room, she remained standing at 
her father's side, listening with interest to the con- 
versation that passed between him, Mr. Alison, and 
Charlie. She did not wonder at Charlie's being a 
favourite. Even Lucia's indifference melted away 
under the influence of his bright smile and merry 
voice, and her father saw with satisfaction the look of 
amusement which passed over his little girl's face as 
she listened to Charlie's animated remarks. 

" I am afraid," Mrs. Maberly said to him, " you 
will find the sea rather, a hard life." 

" Oh !" said Charlie, " I like hardships." 

" Having had so much experience of them," said 
Mr. Maberly, " you are able to form your opinion." 

" I don't know anything of the hardships one meets 
at sea, of course," said Charlie ; " but I fancy the life 
immensely.' There must be always something to 
interest one on board ship, if it's only to watch the 
waves ; the sea never looks alike two days following, 
and each day it seems to me more beautiful than the 
day before. And then, it will be so delightful to visit 
strange countries, and see quite different sorts of 
people, and bring back wonderful things to astonish 
them all at home. I shall bring you the most beauti- 
ful thing I can find, Mrs. Maberly." 

" I am sure you will, my dear," replied the old 
lady; and she held out her hand, which Charlie 
shook warmly ; " you are not the boy to forget old 
friends." 

" Not when they have been as kind to me as you 
have," said Charlie. " I should be an ungrateful 
fellow, indeed, if I did." 
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" Kind to you, my dear ! " said Mrs. Maberly. " I 
am sure I don't know what I have ever done for 
you." 

" Not knitted me that delightful comforter, which 
I expect to find more useful than ever now I am going 
on my journeys — or sent me all that wonderful stuff 
for my cough, which made me sorry that I had not 
always a cough to give me an excuse for taking 
it ? I don't forget all your kindness, Mrs. Maberly, 
and never shall, "however far I may go." 

" Nor shall I forget, Charlie," replied the old lady, 
" who has always been my willing messenger, ready 
to walk or ride anywhere in my service, and do all in 
his power to help me. It is not likely that I shall 
ever see you again, for at my age, even two years are 
more than any one can look forward to; but if we 
never meet again in this world, I hope, through God's 
mercy, we shall meet in a better. And go where you 
will, you may be sure an old woman's blessing will 
follow you." 

The old lady's voice was trembling with emotion, 
and though Charlie strove hard to prevent it, his eyes 
were overflowing with tears. They were troublesome 
visitors, those tears of Charlie's. He had such a 
particular dislike to them — such a dread lest any one 
should see them — he always struggled so valiantly 
against them ; and yet tliey would come, whenever, as 
was the case now, his heart was really touched. He 
was glad to shake hands all round, thank everybody 
for their good wishes in a very indistinct voice, and 
follow his father out of the house. 

" I think, Charlie," said Mr. Alison, as they passed 
through the gate of Broughton Manor, "you had 
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better go on to Martha's by yourself. I have a 
message to leave at the school, and Helen and Anna 
can come there with me, while you go to Martha's and 
say good-bye. I am sure she will like to have you 
all to herself to-day." 

So Charlie went on by himself, running lightly 
along the narrow lanes, until he reached Martha 
Stanhope's cottage. His knock was quickly answered 
by the words, " Come in, Master Charlie." For, blind 
as Martha was, there was no need for any one to tell 
her what visitor was approaching, when it was any of 
the young ones from the Rectory. She had been 
accustomed to their ways so long that, as she would 
often say, she knew them all by heart. Janet's soft 
step and gentle knock, and Duncan's firm, manly, 
tread, and Charlie's hasty, impetuous way, and the 
sound of the little one's running feet, these were all 
familiar sounds to Martha's ears, and every one of 
them brought its own echo in her faithful heart. To- 
day the echo sounded down very deep, and had a 
mournful tone in it, so that when Charlie had answered 
his old nurse's invitation and come in, he saw at once, 
by Martha's face, how sad her heart was. 

" Come, Martha," he said, " you must cheer up. 
I've come to wish you good-bye, it's true, but it is 
only for a very little while. Two years pass away 
very quickly, and then you will see me back here 
again." 

" If the Lord will," said Martha, gravely. " Do 
not let us forget that. Master Charlie." 

" No, of course, I mean that," said Charlie. 

"I hope you do," said Martha; "for you know 
the Apostle tells, us how careful we must always be 

K 
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to remember it in forming any of our plans. The 
Lord does not like to be set aside, Master Charlie 
dear. And if we persist in forgetting Him, and 
making no account of Him, He often takes measures 
to make us remember Him. Don't think I wish to 
preach to you," she added. " You know I am not 
given to much talking on such things at any time." 

" No, indeed," said Charlie ; " you're very good, 
Martha, I know : but I must say you never do, as you 
say, preach." 

"But to-day," said Martha, " to-day my heart is 
so full, that out of its abundance the mouth must 
speak : and it would lie on my conscience like a load, 
if I were to let you go without adding my word of 
counsel and warning. Not that you need for me to 
say anything to you. Master Charlie, for you have 
better and wiser counsellors than I. But you know 
how I have loved you, and watched over you, and now 
I can't see you go without begging you to ask your 
father's God to go with you. He is ready to accom- 
pany you, if only you desire His presence and will ask 
for it. And depend upon it, if you are willing to 
go without Grod's presence, no blessing will go with 
you." 

" I shall always remember the instructions and the 
examples I have heard and seen at home," said 
Charlie. " I can't think why you should all worry 
yourselves about me as you do." He hesitated a little, 
and then he said to Martha, what he would not have 
said to his father, or mother, or Janet, or any one else, 
— " You would not be so anxious if it were Duncan 
who was going away." 

" And why not ? " feaid Martha, eagerly. " Oh, 
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Master Charlie dear, has not Mr. Duncan got a safe- 
guard with him, which you have not ? Does not he 
carry about with him, locked up in his heart, that 
obedience to God's Holy Word, which is the only 
thing that can keep a young man from evil? Mr. 
Duncan ! " she added, warmly. *' Yes ; I could see 
him go into the midst of temptation without a fear, 
for I know that the Lord would be to him a shield 
and a buckler, since He has promised to be such to 
every one of His children. And Mr. Duncan is His 
true child. He has His seal in his forehead, and all 
th§ Lord's promises are his. But, Master Charlie 
dear, there are not any promises made to those who 
do not belong to God. There is no wall around them 
to keep off the enemy. How can one help fearing for 
them ? " 

" My mother and father are so good," said Charlie, 
" and I am sure they will pray for me; and Janet, too; 
and I hope you will, Martha." 

" Yes," said Martha, " you will be followed by 
many pra^Jrers, and we know what prayer can do. I 
cannot but hope that your parents' son will be 
watched over, and brought back in safety. Their 
prayers must be of avail. It is a great privilege, 
Master Charlie, to have been brought up as you have 
been, but you must not forget that much will be re- 
quired from those to whom much has been given." 

It was so unusual to Charlie to hear Martha 
speak at such length, that he listened with interest, 
and replied in a tone of great feeling, — 

"I know I have a great many more blessings 
than I deserve, and I am afraid I have been wilful 
in teazing my father so much to let me go to sea, but 
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I hope to do better there than I have done at school. 
I am very sorry, I really am, that I have been so idle, 
for I know I have been a trouble to my father and 
mother ; but now I mean to make up for it all. You 
will hear fine accounts of me, Martha ; you'll see if 
you don't. But now I must say good-bye, for papa 
and the girls are waiting for me at the school." 

Charlie wished Martha a loving farewell, and pre- 
pared to leave the cottage. At the door he turned to 
say one more word at parting, — 

" Good-bye, dear Martha ; you'll see me come back 
yet to be a comfort to you all." 

" God grant it!" she replied: " God grant it! But 
there is only one way of becoming it — only one 
way." 

The words were sounding in Charlie's ears as he 
closed the door, and hurried along the road to meet 
his father and sisters at the school. Perhaps the 
impression they made might have been deeper than 
it was, if he had known they were the last words 
which he should ever hear from those faithful lips. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

That last tea at home ! How different it seemed to 
Charlie from any previous meal in that cheerful 
house ! No one cared to speak. Even the little ones 
caught the gloom of the elders, and sat silent, wonder- 
ing in their hearts why everybody should be^so grave 
because Charlie was going away; for Charlie often 
went away to school, and to their minds going to 
sea for two years did not seem at all more sad than 
going to school for six months. Yet there must be 
something sad in it, since papa looked so grave, and 
mamma's face was quite white, and Janet's voice 
trembled, and her eyes filled constantly with tears, 
and even Charlie's heart seemed to fail him. So that 
Bessie and Arthur sympathised, although they scarcely 
understood, and the meal passed without even the 
enlivening sound of their cheerful voices. 

" You had better go now and say good-bye to the 
servants," said Mr. Alison, " and then the girls and I 
will walk down with you to the coach-office. The 
little ones had better not come." 

But the little ones pleaded hard to be allowed 
to go. 

" They always saw Charlie off when he went to 
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school, and now that he was going to sea they wanted 
so much to see the very last of him." 

So Mr. Alison yielded, and Janet, Helen, Anna, 
and the ** three little ones," as Grace, Bessie, and 
Arthur were generally called, went to fetch their 
hats. 

" You do not think of going ? " said Mr. Alison to 
his wife. 

" Oh, no," she said ; " I will go to my room, and 
you can send him to say good-bye to me there. How 
I wish," she added, " that you were going with him 
to London ! " 

" It would have been a satisfaction," her husband 
replied ; " but it was not possible. I could not have 
left home this week with poor Mr. Carter in the state 
he is; and Duncan will do quite as well — perhaps 
better, for his mind is less disturbed than mine just 
now, and I dare say he will be able to look after 
things better. Have you prepared your note for 
your brother?" 

Mrs. Alison said it was in her room, and she would 
give it to Charlie when he came to her there. Dun- 
can and Charlie were to stay at their Uncle Joseph's 
house during their sojourn in London; but Mrs. 
Alison was afraid it would not be a very pleasant 
visit, for Mr. Lee's mind was still sore on the subject 
of his godson's determination to go to sea. 

" Dearest mamma," said Charlie, as he entered his 
mother's room, and saw how pale she looked ; " in- 
deed you must not be unhappy about me. I can't 
bear to see you so sad. It makes me miserable. It 
makes me wish I were not going." 

And Charlie felt what he said. At that moment. 
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it would have been a relief to him to have been told 
that the plan was given up, and he must remain at 
home. 

"It is too late to wish now, Charlie," said his 
mother, gently. "We cannot undo the past. The 
present is all that remains in our hands. May God 
give you grace to make good use of it I " 

" I will try, mamma," said Charlie. 

"And pray," said his mother. "Charlie dear, 
praying is better than trying." 

"But I must try too, mamma; one can't get on 
in anything good without trying. I have often heard 
my father say so." 

"Yes, Charlie," said his mother; "but one must 
begin by praying. Many, I believe, try without pray- 
ing, but none really pray without trying. I would 
far rather you should promise me that you would 
pray. It is our only safeguard. Those who have 
never begun to do right should pray that they may 
begin ; those who have begun, should pray for God's 
grace to enable them to go on. Charlie, you have 
been taught to pray in your home. Oh, never forget 
the lessons of your childhood, when you are far from 
those who taught them ! " 

" I don't believe I ever shall, mamma," said Charlie. 
" I told Martha so this morning. I am sure I shall 
always remember all I have been taught at home, and 
all I have seen and heard there." 

" God grant you may, Charlie," said his mother. 
" I pray that God may keep the remembrance of it in 
your heart ; but that alone will not be enough, unless 
God sends His blessing to make it useful to you. I 
am afraid, Charlie dear, you don't quite understand 
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that it is only God's Spirit that can teach us any- 
thing, or keep us from evil." 

" Yes, mother, I do,'* said Charlie ; " my father 
and you have always taught us to think so. All I 
meant was, that it would help to keep me right to 
remember what I have been taught at home, and the 
example I have seen here." 

Mrs. Alison scarcely liked to say more ; but one 
thought came into her mind, and she could not refrain 
from expressing it. " And yet, Charlie, we read in 
the Bible, that when our Saviour walked on earth, and 
both by His life and preaching showed forth the 
power and holiness of the Gospel, that His very 
brethren believed not on Him. They were the nearest 
to His person ; they saw the most of His miracles. 
The light of His glory was shining continually before 
their eyes : they saw His wonderful deeds, and heard 
His gracious words, and yet they believed not on Him. 
Charlie, you know why they did not believe — because 
their hearts were not touched by God's Holy Spirit ; 
and so, although Christ's power and mercy had shone 
clearly before them, they looked on all His actions 
with blinded eyes, and listened to all His offers of love 
with deaf ears. The blind beggar who sat by the 
wayside, and was told that Jesus of Nazareth was 
passing by, believed and was saved, because, as he 
heard those first tidings of a Saviour, his heart was 
opened by God's Spirit to receive them. But the 
brethren of Jesus, who had heard most, and seen 
most, yet believed not. Oh, my dear child, it is not 
seeing or hearing about Christ that can do us any 
good. There is only one thing that can help you, and 
that is receiving Christ into your heart ; and this is 
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the work of God's Holy Spirit. It is my only hope 
for you. God grant it may be your only hope for 
yourself." 

" I will pray, mother," said Charlie. 

" And God will hear," said his mother. " Shall 
we not pray that you may be enabled to keep that 
promise ?" And the mother and son knelt together in 
prayer. 

Mr, Alison's voice called to Charlie that they 
would be late, and he embraced his mother tenderly 
and hurried away. Mrs. Alison stood at the window 
to take a last look at him ; and as he passed underneath 
it he raised his bright open face to smile a farewell 
smile, and called out, — 

" Good-bye, mother." 

Her answering words were, — 

" Good-bye, my son. Remember the promise." 

And he kissed his hand in return. 

Half-an-hour after the mail-coach was rattling 
over the stones, hurrying as fast as four horses could 
convey it out of Broughton, with Charlie and Duncan 
Alison inside, while Mrs. Alison was still kneeling in 
her room, in prayer for the darling son who was thus, 
as he called it, "starting in life by himself." The 
feeling that he was thus setting forth " by himself" 
was just what was weighing so heavily on her mind. 
Had Duncan been the one to go, there would have 
been no such feeling, for long ago Duncan had cried 
unto God, "My Father, thou art the guide of my 
youth;" and the constant feeling of his heart was, 
" Unless Thy presence go with me, carry me not up 
hence." But Charlie was still deceiving himself with 
the idea that he was sufficient unto himself; yet his 
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mother could not but hope that, although he asked not 
for God's presence to go with him, that presence 
might jet encompass him around as a wall to shelter 
him from evil, raised by the earnest, believing prayers 
of those who loved him. 

Duncan and Charlie reached London late that 
night, and all the next day, and every day after, they 
were busy from morning to night making purchases 
and preparations, paying farewell visits to different 
relations of their mother's, whose family resided chiefly 
in London, and seeing as many sights as they could 
And time to see ; for Charlie was always eager to see 
everything, and this being his first visit to London, 
he was so filled with wonder and interest at all that 
met his sight, that but for Duncan, even the pre- 
parations for his outfit would have run a fair chance 
of being forgotten. As for home, Charlie did not 
forget it, or those whom he had left there; be- 
fore he had been two days in town, the whole of the 
little store of ready money with which his father had 
furnished him had been expended in presents for 
every member of the family, from his father down to 
baby Sybil, including a shawl for Martha and a case 
for old Mrs. Maberly's knitting-needles. But every 
sorrowful feeling connected with home had been 
already effaced from his mind, by the many different 
and pleasurable impressions which had since then been 
stamped upon it. There was so much to see, so much to 
do, he had no time to think. London was a delightful 
place, and he was enjoying himself thoroughly. That 
was enough for Charlie at present. Even his Uncle 
Joseph's sour looks, and occasionally sharp remarks, 
had no power to annoy him. The firat day, certainly, 
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he had been considerably vexed by his uncle's address- 
ing him as " Young Headstrong," and by his taking 
particular trouble to impress upon his mind the fact 
that " no good ever came of taking one's way," which 
ho illustrated by the cases of no fewer than four young 
men of his own personal acquaintance, who had all, in 
one way or another, come to various unfortunate ends 
by refusing to follow the wishes of their friends. But 
no sooner was he out of his uncle's presence than his 
annoyance gave place to amusement. 
* " Well, Uncle Joseph is cross ! " he said to Duncan, 
with one of his merry laughs. " I am sure, if he wants 
to make me thoroughly glad that I am not going to 
stop in this house, he goes the right way to work. 
How he did go on this evening ! I did not know 
Uncle Joseph could have told such long stories as 
he did about those unhappy young friends of his. 
Do you know, Duncan, it was all I could do to keep 
from laughing, it reminded me so much of thaf storjr 
in the spelling-book we used to read when we were 
children, about the boy who would say he didn't care, 
and whose head was bit off by a lion I Did you 
ever hear such a list of horrors ? One drowned, and 
another burnt alive in a jungle, and a third starved to 
death at the North Pole, and a fourth " 

"Stop, stop, Charlie!" said Duncan, "and don't 
exaggerate in that absurd way, and make me laugh 
when there is really nothing to laugh at, except your 
own manner of putting things." 

" Or my uncle's, rather," said Charlie. " You 
don't mean to say you believed all those stories, for 
I am sure I did not. I might have swallowed one, or 
perhaps two, hut four was rather too large a dose." 
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" Fm sure Uncle Joseph would not say anything 
that was not true," said Duncan ; " and really, 
Charlie, there was a great deal of good in all he said, 
only I could not bear to hear him speak like that of 
my father. I hope I was not disrespectful in saying 
so." 

"Disrespectful?" said * Charlie, with a merrier 
laugh yet. " I beg your pardon, Duncan, but I really 
should like to see you disrespectful." 

" Fm much obliged to you," said Duncan. " Fm 
sure I hope your desire that way may not be grati- 
fied." 

" Well, they're not yery likely to be, I believe," 
said Charlie, "considering that I don't think you 
could be disrespectful to any one, if you tried. I knew 
your blood was up when Uncle Joseph said that about 
my father's being a weaker man than he gave him 
credit for, and having less control over his own chil- 
dren than he should have thought a sensible man 
ought to have. I saw your colour rising up to the 
roots of your hair, and your mouth looking as fixed as 
it did that day at school when Jones worried the dog, 
and you astonished us all by pitching into him. I 
was just wondering what you were going to do, when 
you began in such a very demure tone, — 'I beg your 
pardon, uncle, but really you don't know my father if 
you think * I very nearly burst out laughing." 

" I am sure I don't know at what," said Duncan. 
" You should remember, Charlie, that we ought to 
speak respectfully of our uncle ; and, besides " 

" Oh, don't you begin preaching — there's a good 
fellow," said Charlie. " I know all you are going to 
say before you say it, and I really do want to get to 
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bed. I don't believe I shall get any proper rest as it 
is, for of course I shall dream of those unfortunate 
beings whose stories we have heard this evening ; so, 
if you hear me screaming in the night, you'll know 
that I'm roasting in an African jungle, or eating my 
shoes on the shores of the Arctic Ocean, and finding 
them uncommonly tougtf ; " and Charlie went off 
whistling to his room, while Duncan leant his elbows 
on the table, and indulged in a long reverie, of which 
his younger brother was the subject. 

How different those two brothers were ! so differ- 
ent, that it was scarcely to be wondered at if Duncan, 
young and inexperienced as he was, could not under- 
stand or sympathize with anything so unlike himself 
as Charlie. Naturally of a quiet, thoughtful charac- 
ter, Duncan could not remember the time when he 
first began to think. For thought was as natural to 
his character as it was foreign to Charlie's. 

From early childhood Duncan had attended to the 
great truths of religion, which, both by precept and 
example, were daily set before him in his home. They 
had always occupied his mind, and he could not have 
told when it was they had first found a place in his 
heart also. He had always respected religion, and 
through the working of God's Holy Spirit, respect had 
given place to love. The time had come when Christ 
had become to him not the Saviour of sinners, but 
the Saviour of his own sinful soul. He had always 
believed in the corruption of his own nature, for did 
not the Bible say that all men were corrupt, and was 
not every word of that holy book a solemn truth, to be 
received and held with undoubting belief ? But a day 
had come when Duncan had learnt, not only to believe 
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them — and to look out for good news of me. I cer- 
tainly shall not be frozen this vojage. Whether I 
am to be roasted in a jungle or not remains to be 
proved." 

Even at that moment of parting Charlie could 
not be serious. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

" And how is Lucia to be educated ?" was Miss Ma- 
berly's inquiry to her brother as they sat together in 
the drawing-room, engaged in a very earnest con- 
versation, the* last remark of which had been made by 
Mr. Maberly, to the effect that he would "neither 
send his child to school nor engage 9. governess for 
her." 

" Educated ! " said Mr. Maberly ; " well, I sup- 
pose we must educate her the best way we can. I 
shall take her to Italy very often, and that in itself 
will be education, and will help to develop her mind 
and form her tastes. And she will keep up her 
knowledge of Italian by talking to Teresa, and read^ 
ing her favourite Italian stories. And she is so 
fond of reading, there is no fear of her neglecting her 
books." 

" But what books ? " asked Miss Maberly. " Lucia 
reads enough ; but I should not think her studies 
would ever do her much good, if they are all to be 
of the same character as those which have engaged 
her attention since she has been here. I have never 
yet seen a book -in her hand that was not either a 
fairy story or a book of poetry." 

"I beg your pardon," said Mr. Maberly; "she 

L 
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has been reading the History of Rome this very 
week, and she reads a chapter in the Bible to me 
every day." 

"Yes," said Miss Maberly, and if she had not 
been afraid of her brother, she would have laughed ; 
" but, if I mistake not, you allow her to choose her 
own chapters. Lucia told her grandmamma when she 
asked her to read the Bible, that she never read to 
you without your allowing her to choose the parts 
she liked best." 

" And an excellent choice she makes," replied Mr. 
Maberly. " I have often been astonished at the way 
in which so young a child as she is selects all the most 
beautiful passages of the Bible." 

" Those which fall in best with her own imagina- 
tion, I suppose," said Miss Maberly, drily. " It would 
not be the way in which I should make a child read 
the Bible." 

" I dare say not," replied her brother ; and he was 
about to add something further, but checking himself 
he said, " It has been successful, at all events, in 
making Lucia admire the Bible. She is always will- 
ing to read it to me, especially the Prophets, or the 
Book of Revelation ; and she has, of her own accord, 
committed a great part of it to memory." 

" She learns quickly, I should think," said her 
aunt. 

" Yes, very," replied Mr. Maberly ; "but forgets 
easily. Lucia has not a good memory. I have heard 
it remarked that a person of sound discrimination will 
often be found to be defective in memory ; and Lucia 
is rather a proof of it to my mind, for she has powers 
of discernment which must, I think, be rare in a child 
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of her years. Her insight into character is something 
extraordinary." 

Miss Maberly did not reply. She would not 
agree in her brother's opinion of Lucia's discern- 
ment, for it flashed across her mind that, whatever 
were the conclusions regarding herself which her 
niece had arrived at, they could not be flattering, since 
the child kept further aloof from her aunt than from 
any other member of the household, and had never 
once relaxed from the cold indifierence with which 
she had always treated her. Yet, Miss Maberly did 
not wish to disagree with her brother, lest by so 
doing she should make him angry and put an end to 
the conversation, which she was anxious to continue. 
She had long been desirous of entering on the subject 
of Lucia's education with her brother, and an oppor- 
tunity of doing so had unexpectedly presented itself 
that morning. Mrs. Maberly had expressed a wish 
to go to the Rectory, and inquire after the baby, 
who was ill, and she had asked Lucia to go with 
her. But Lucia, as usual, would not leave her 
father, and Mr. Maberly had been detained at home 
for some days by a bad cold. At length the matter 
was settled by Mr. Maberly's saying, that if Lucia 
did not like going without him, he would go with 
her, whether it increased his cold or not ; for " had 
not Dr. Symonds said yesterday, there was no remedy 
he could recommend for Lucia's pale cheeks so good 
as regular exercise ? and on such a lovely day as this 
he could not let her remain at home." 

On hearing this, Lucia had expressed her willing- 
ness to go alone with her grandmamma; and Miss 
Maberly, finding herself for once in her brother's com- 
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panj without Lucia being also present, had seized 
upon the favourable opportunity to urge upon his 
attention the subject of Lucia's education, which, she 
told him, was being greatly neglected. After an 
hour's warm discussion, they ended pretty nearly 
where they had begun. Miss Maberly was of opinion 
herself, that a good school would be the best thing for 
Lucia ; and so, perhaps, it might have been, for there 
she would have learned the necessity of yielding her 
own will in obedience to some superior authority; and 
there she might, perhaps, also have awoke to the fact 
that she was not the only person of consequence in the 
world. But it was not to be supposed that Mr. 
Maberly would entertain for a moment the idea of 
parting with his child. Even Miss Maberly did not 
expect this from him. All she proposed was, that 
Lucia should have a governess at home. But her 
brother would not hear of such a thing. A governess 
would interfere between Lucia and himself. He 
would no longer have the full and free enjoyment of 
his child, and without this he could not live. Lucia 
might not like the governess. She might not be 
happy. The plan would never do. Then came Miss 
Maberly's question, — 

"Then how is Lucia to be educated?" and the 
conversation which followed. 

" Mrs. Alison offered, only yesterday," remarked 
Mr. Maberly, breaking the silence which followed 
his last observation concerning Lucia's powers of 
discrimination ; ^* Mrs. Alison offered yesterday to 
do anything in her power for Lucia. You know she 
teaches her children entirely herself, and she said 
it would give her the greatest pleasure if Lucia 
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would join them in any of their studies : but I did 
not entertain the idea, because I don't think Lucia 
would like it." 

Miss Maberly was tempted to say that she 
should not think Mrs. Alison would like it either, 
after once making trial of it; but she only said, 
" Oh, no ; that would never answer." 

"And why not?" asked Mr. Maberly, quickly; 
for though he had himself asserted that he did not 
think it would, something in his sister's manner made 
him suppose that, although their minds might have 
reached the same conclusion, they had arrived there 
by different roads. 

" Lucia is not accustomed to mix with other 
children," she replied, ^' and the little Alisons are 
60 orderly and methodical." 

" Which Lucy is not, I am happy to say," replied 
Mr. Maberly warmly. "I can't bear your prim, 
demure children, all cut square and straight after 
a certain fashion, without a grain of originality. I 
like children to be as free as the winds of heaven." 

" Always supposing, I imagine, that they are 
obedient to some control," said Miss Maberly: " the 
winds of heaven would not be as agreeable as they 
are if they acknowledged no authority." 

** Lucia is always submissive to me," replied Mr. 
Maberly. " The very children whom you admire 
so much are not as obedient to their parents as 
Lucia is to me. I have heard them coax and beg 
to have their own way, and, if I mistake not, have 
seen them unwilling sometimes to yield it. Lucia's 
will is never opposed to mine." 

** Nor ever would be if your will were sometimes 
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opposed to hers ?*' Miss Maberly could not resist ask- 
ing; but before the angry cloud which instantly 
gathered on her brother's face had brought forth 
an impatient answer, the conversation was oppor- 
tunely interrupted by Lucia's rushing into the room, 
an unusual colour in her cheeks, and a yet more 
unusual glow of animation on her countenance. 

^ " You have had a pleasant walk, my darling,'' 
said her father, as he received and returned her warm 
caress. 

" Yes, papa, delightful!" she replied. " It is such 
a lovely day, and the Rectory garden is so beautiful. 
Mrs. Alison took me all over it, and I did so enjoy 
seeing all the beautiful flowers ; they reminded me of 
Italy. I thought there were no gardens in England 
like our Italian ones, but the flowers at the Rectory 
are almost as lovely as ours were at home. Why did 
you not take me to see them before, papa?" 

" I did not think of it," her father answered ; 
" but now that you have been once, you will like to 
go again." 

" Oh, yes, papa! I am going on Friday, and again 
the Tuesday after, and every Tuesday and Friday 
that I like. I am going to read with Mrs. Alison ; 
she told me to ask you to let me go, but I said I 
knew you would be very glad." 

Miss Maberly could not refrain from uttering an 
exclamation of surprise. Her brother hoped Lucia 
had not heard it. 

" I shall be very glad, Lucia," he replied. " And 
what are you and Mrs. Alison going to read every 
Tuesday and Friday?" 

" Oh, papa, a delightful book, full of interesting 
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•Stories. Mrs. Alison was reading it with Grace when 
I came in, and I looked at the pictures while she 
was talking to grandmamma, and read part of one 
of the stories ; it was about the Argonauts, and there 
was a picture of the golden fleece hanging on the 
tree, and Jason springing to seize it, and Medea 
keeping him back, and showing him the great serpent 
twisted round the root of the tree. Grandmamma 
asked Mrs. Alison to lend me the book, and she said 
she would ; and afterwards she told me that she and 
Grace were reading it together, and that they would 
be so glad if I would go and read it with them. I 
thought I should like to go very much, papa; and 
so it was settled for me to go every Tuesday and 
Friday morning." 

" And very nicely settled, too," said Mr. Maberly. 
" And pray, where is grandmamma all this time ? 
Have you left her to look at the pictures, or to read 
Grecian stories with Mrs. Alison ?" 

" Oh, no, papa," she answered, laughing. " Grand- 
mamma is coming; only I ran on, because I wanted 
so much to tell you what I am going to do," 

Lucia had been two months at Broughton, and 
this was the first time that her aunt had seen her 
face bright with animation, or heard her voice 
excited in conversation. She was perfectly asto- 
nished at the change which had come over the child's 
voice, face, manner, whole appearance, and could 
scarcely believe that it was her quiet, shy, indifferent 
little niece who was thus talking with sparkling eyes 
and eager voice. Mr. Maberly was not at all asto- 
nished ; it was nothing new to him to see Lucia 
excited and animated; he knew that she was in 
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reality neither shy nor indifferent, and that, however 
quiet the surface might appear, there was always 
a hidden depth of feeling underneath, only waiting 
its time to be aroused. But the sight of Lucia's 
animation, if it did not astonish, greatly delighted 
him ; for he had begun to fear lest all the smiles had 
been left in Italy, and he should never see in England 
that bright look on his darling's face, or hear those 
joyous tones which had been the delight of his heart ; 
and in this case, cost what it might, he would have 
given up his English home, his estate, his family, 
and returned to Italy, But now a feeling of hope 
arose in his mind, and it was with a lighter step and 
a more cheerful countenance than were at all usual 
with him that he went to meet his mother, and help 
her to alight from the chair, which at that moment 
stopped at the door. 

On the following Friday Lucia kept her appoint* 
ment at the Rectory; and when her father went to 
bring her home, he found her sitting on a low stool 
by Mrs. Alison's side, looking quite as much at her 
ease as Grace Alison herself, who was sitting on the 
other side, busily working, while her mother was 
reading aloud from the delightful book of Grecian 
tales, which it was evident to see, from Lucia's 
heightened colour and bright eyes, had not yet lost 
any of its interest. Mr. Maberly observed Grace's 
busy fingers, and, laying his hand on Lucia's head, he 
remarked, — 

** My little girl has not yet learned to work so 
cleverly as that." 

*' Oh, but she will one day," replied Mrs. Alison 
quickly ; ** there is plenty of time yet. Lucia is too 
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busy now listening to Grecian history to wish to 
learn to work. Are you not, Lucia?" and Lucia 
looked up in Mrs. Alison's face with an expression 
of relief; for had it been proposed that the reading 
hours should be combined with lessons in work, 
she would have foregone the newly-found pleasure 
rather than have attempted to hem, and sew, and 
stitch, as Grace Alison was doing. 

" Mamma," said Grace to her mother, after Lucia 
and her father had gone away, " why do you always 
say that I can listen just as well when I am work- 
ing, and that I am old enough now always to take 
my work when any one is reading or talking ?" 

Mrs. Alison smiled. 

" I expected you would ask me that, Grace," she 
replied, " when I said what I did about Lucia. But 
if you will think a moment, you will see that you and 
she are very differently circumstanced. Lucia hjis 
never been accustomed to instruction, and I am only 
surprised that she is as ready to listen to any regular 
* teaching as she is. It is because it interests and 
pleases her, and therefore I am anxious that nothing 
should interfere with this pleasure, lest she should 
become disgusted and give up our reading lessons, 
which I am sure are very good for her." 

"But, mamma," said Grace, "you don't ask us 
whether we wish to learn or not, and we can't give up 
our lessons if we choose: why does not her papa make 
her learn just as you make us ?" 

"Lucia, we know, is very much indulged," said 
Mrs. Alison ; " and her papa does not, perhaps, rightly 
consider what is best for her. But that, you know, 
Grace dear, is no business of ours. My duty is to 
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exercise authority over mj own children, and to make 
them do whatever I think right. But I have no 
authority over Lucia, and all the power I can acquire 
over her is such as I am able to gain by love and 
influence. So you see why it is that I cannot treat 
her as I do you." 

" Yes, mamma," said Grace ; and then she added, 
laughing, " But I don't think, mamma, you will ever 
get Lucia to wish to learn to work : she told me 
yesterday she could not bear the sight of a needle ; 
and that though her Italian maid often tried to teach 
her, she had never yet done even one stitch : so I don't 
think you will ever be able to teach her to work." 

" I don't know that, Grace," said her mother ; " a 
great deal more than perhaps you suppose may be 
done, both in teaching one's own self and in teaching 
other people, if one only knows the right way to set 
about it.'' 

" But it is not always easy to know what is the 
right way," said Grace. 

" There is only one way," said Mrs. Alison, gravely ; * 
" and papa was talking about it this morning at family 
prayers : don't you remember, Grace ? " 

" yes, mamma ; if you mean what he said about 
that verse, * If any of you lack wisdom, let him ask of 
God.* I remember papa said that God never gave 
any of His servants work to do, without promising 
at the same time to show them how to do it ; and that 
we never need be discouraged about any difficulty 
while wo had God to go to for instruction and 
strength." 

" Yes," replied her mother, " that was it ; and I 
hope one day you will know how true it is by your 
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own experience. And now put away your books, and 
get ready for our walk." 

Grace ran away to put on her walking things, but 
Mrs. Alison remained by the schoolroom window, 
thinking, however, not of the little daughter who had 
just left her, but of Lucia Maberly, and turning over 
in her own mind the different ways in which she 
might be useful to the motherless child, whom God's 
providence had thus brought under her influence. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

A PEW weeks later, Lucia had gone to the Rectory 
for her morning's reading, but had not returned 
home at her usual hour. She always came back 
alone now, by her own request, and in general she 
was pretty punctual, though her papa had never ex- 
pressed any wish that she should be so, and always 
seemed well pleased when she remained a little longer. 
But to-day she was a whole hour later than usual, 
and Mr. Maberly, after going to and from the win- 
dow for some time, to see if she were not coming, 
had gone to the Rectory in search of her. The 
school-room was empty, but he heard the sound of 
the piano in the drawing-room, and going there he 
found Mrs. Alison playing a chant; several of the 
children were standing around her, their clear young 
voices joining their mother's in the solemn words, and 
opposite to them stood Lucia, drinking in the sounds 
with her whole soul, and apparently carried by them 
completely out of herself: she did not even turn her 
head at the noise of the opening door, or observe her 
father's entrance until Mrs. Alison ceased playing, 
and rose to meet him ; then, suddenly starting, Lucia 
perceived her father. She had been very pale before, 
but now the blood rushed to her face, and throwing 
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herself into Mr. Maberly's arms, she burst into a 
passion of tears. Mrs. Alison sent Janet with the 
children from the room, and went herself to fetch a 
glass of water. 

" I had no idea the music would have produced 
such an effect on her," she said, as, returning, she 
found Lucia still sobbing, though now quietly, "or 
I should not have continued playing. I am very 
sorry." 

" It was not your fault,'* said Mr. Maberly ; " nor 
was it only the music, though music has always had 
great power over her. But the tune which you were 
playing is a familiar one to her ears, and the power of 
association is strong." 

" And especially so when it comes upon our mind 
through the medium of music," said Mrs. Alison. 
•' There are many tunes, now, to which I cannot trust 
myself to listen, because they are so connected with 
other davs that I could not hear them unmoved. I 
am only very sorry that I should have been the cause 
of giving Lucia pain." And Mrs. Alison kissed the 
child's forehead. In an instant Lucia's arms were 
thrown around her neck, and her gentle kiss was 
returned by a warm, clinging embrace. 

" I am so glad you played it," she said. " It did 
not give me pain to hear it : it gave me great plea- 
sure. It made me nearer mamma and nearer Italy. 
I have never been so happy since I came home. I 
will come here whenever you like — every day — if 
you will always play it to me again." 

** Whenever you wish you shall hear it," said 
Mrs. Alison. "And now I will get your hat from 
the school-room^ for your papa is wishing to take you 
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home." The hat was fetched, and Mrs. Alison put 
it on Lucia, and kissed her again, and wished her 
good-bye. But she showed no inclination to go, 
though her father tried to hurry her, and said, — 

<^ Grandmamma would be quite alarmed at her 
long absence : she had already begun to be nervous 
when he set out to fetch her." 

At^ length Lucia wished good-bye, but even after 
she had allowed her father to take her hand, and 
draw her away, she ran back once more to kiss 
Mrs. Alison, saying, while her breast was yet heaving 
with emotion, — 

" May I come again to-morrow ? " 

How thankfully was the request heard, and how 
gladly was permission given! As Mrs. Alison re- 
turned to the drawing-room to close the piano, there 
were tears in her own eyes. She remembered the 
prayers which she had offered up for power and 
wisdom to influence that young heart, and she felt 
that they were being answered. She had sot 
Imagined, when she consented to Graoe's wish that 
"Lucia might hear mamma play," and chose from 
amongst her music a chant which was a favourite of 
her own, that she was about to arouse in Lucia's 
heart feelings which had long lain dormant there, 
only gathering strength in their repose, and draw the 
child's heart to herself by a strong bond of associa- 
tion: for that chant had been one which Lucia's 
mother often sang to her, and as Lucia listened to the 
familiar tones, they carried her far, far away from 
Broughton. The Manor, her aunt, her dull English 
life, were all forgotten, and she was again in her 
bright Italian home, sitting at her mother's feet, 
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gazing on her cherished face, and listening to the 
melodious tones of her voice. She had no conscious- 
ness even of where she was, until Mrs. Alison had 
risen from her seat to welcome her father ; and then 
the over-excited feeling had burst forth into a fit of 
passionate weeping, which, when it subsided, gave 
place to emotions of intense gratitude and love to 
her who for the time had been the cause of giving 
her such pure delight. 

The next day Lucia was early at the Rectory, 
and when she returned to the Manor her face was 
bright with pleasurable expectation. 

"Papa," she said, as she caught sight of her 
father walking to meet her, and ran quickly up to 
him, " I have had such a nice morning ! I was so 
sorry I had asked you not to come to fetch me, for I 
should like you to have heard me play part of the 
chant. I know a great deal of it in only this one 
lesson, and Mrs. Alison says I shall soon know it all. 
She was quite surprised to find how well I can play. 
I told her you were going to have a master from 
Kenwick to teach me, and she said, if I liked to go 
and practise with her, instead of practising alone at 
home, she will be very glad." 

"Mrs. Alison is very kind, I think," said her 
father ; " and I am very much obliged to her for all 
her goodness to my little Lucia. She really takes a 
great deal of trouble about you." 

"I don't think, papa," said Lucia, "that Mrs. 
Alison thinks it is any trouble : she is very kind, I 
know, but I think she likes having me there to read 
and play. I am sure she always looks as if she 
did." 
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"And I am sure she does," said Mr. Maberly. 
** There are not many people like Mrs. Alison." 

" No, indeed ! " said Lucia^ as she put her hand 
in her father's, and began to walk up and down with 
him in front of the house. " papa I what a lovely 
face she has!" Mr. Maberlj did not immediately 
answer, and Lucia, who always expected instant 
sympathy from her father, asked quickly, "Don't 
you think so, papa?" 

"Perhaps 'lovely' is not exactly the word I should 
apply to Mrs. Alison, Lucia," he said. " I don't 
think people would call her lovely, for that word 
implies a certain regularity of beauty, which Mrs. 
Alison does not possess. But hers is a sweet face, 
and the upper part of it, her eyes and forehead, are 
really lovely; and I think I have never seen so 
beautiful an expression : it is so perfectly calm, and 
yet at the same time full of feeling, and beaming with 
intellect." 

" Yes, papa," exclaimed Lucia, " I think it is just 
that I admire so much. There is something about her 
always makes me think of the picture of the Madonna 
you have in your room." 

" I think that picture is like your mother, Lucia," 
said Mr. Maberly, " only that your dear mamma was 
not so fair. But I don't think there is any likeness 
between your dear mother and Mrs. Alison." 

" I think there is," said Lucia. " I don't 
know what it is ; I often try to find out, and I can't. 
But sometimes when Mrs. Alison is talking to me, or 
when she is helping me to dress, she reminds me so 
much of my own darling mamma that I long to tell 
her so ; and sometimes I can't help kissing her many 
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times, just because she makes me think so much of 
mamma." 

Mr. Maberlj could not see the likeness, but he did 
not like to say so. Perhaps if he had ever seen Mrs. 
Alison alone with the child, or heard the sweet ca- 
ressing way in which she sometimes talked to her, he 
might have better understood why it was that she 
often reminded Lucia so forcibly of her own loving 
mother as to send a thrill of emotion through her 
whole frame. 

" You have found a warm friend in Mrs. Alison, I 
am sure," said Mr. Maberly. "Broughton will not 
seem dull to you now that you have such pleasant 
friends at the Rectory. You will soon learn to love 
it." 

Lucia did not answer. Her papa put his former 
assertion into an interrogative form. 

" Will you not soon learn to love it ?" 

" I don't know, papa," she said, with a sadness in 
her tone which seemed to say that in reality she did 
know. " I love Mrs. Alison now, but I don't think 
England will ever seem like my own home." 

" Oh, yes it will ! " her father replied : " every day 
you will like it better, and will make new friends here. 
And then you know, Lucia, we will go to Italy again 
some day." 

" That will be delightful ! " exclaimed Lucia ; 
" that will be real happiness ! " and the tone of her 
voice implied that she expected nothing between this 
time and that to bring her any real happiness ; or, at 
least, so her anxious father thought. 

He looked at his large, handsome house, and then 
around upon the spreading woods, stretching away far 
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as the eye could reach into the distance, and his heart 
sank within him as he reflected that all this would be 
Lucia's one day, and that she would have no love for 
it ; and even if she consented to remaip in the home of 
her forefathers, she would be making a sacrifice of all 
that she loved best in doing so, and would most pro- 
bably be miserable. His face lost the cheerful expres- 
sion it had worn when Lucia was talking of the 
pleasure she had enjoyed at the Rectory, and he looked 
sad and anxious. Lucia observed the change, as she 
generally did observe every change in that dear face ; 
but she attributed it to a wrong cause. She thought that 
her father was thinking of her mother; and she knew 
from experience that, when this was the case, the only 
effectual way in which she could help to soothe him 
was by just remaining quietly at his side, not attempt- 
ing to divert the train of thought by any word of hers, 
yet her presence making him feel that something was 
still left to him. She kept her hand in his, and was 
walking silently at his side, when a rapid footstep 
was heard behind them, and they were joined by 
Mr. Alison. He asked for a few moments' conversa- 
tion on business, and Mr. Maberly proposed that they 
should go into the house; but Mr. Alison preferred 
remaining in the shrubbery " if Lucia would run on. 
He wished to speak to her papa." 

Lucia was not sorry to think that her papa's 
thoughts would be taken off from the subject which 
was depressing him so painfully. She ran quickly 
towards the house, leaving Mr. Alison to talk to her 
father on some business connected with one of his 
parishioners, and, consequently, one of Mr. Maberly's 
tenantry, for the whole parish belonged to the Squire. 
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The man had left his native village some years before, 
in consequence of a quarrel with his wife's father, and 
had been living awaj in great misery, as it now ap- 
peared. He had held a good situation as keeper of 
one of the turnpikes at Broughton, and while he 
remained there he and his family had been in com- 
fortable circumstances, but since he left he had never 
done well. Having been injured in early life by a fall 
from a cart he was crippled, and not able to do any hard 
work, and no situation of such a kind as would suit 
him had ever presented itself again. He had tried 
various means of earning his livelihood and had failed 
in all, and now he was being returned upon his parish, 
broken in health and unable to work, with a wife, who 
was also a great invs^lid, and three young children. 
Mr. Alison had been written to about him, as clergy- 
man of the parish ; but the man must have left Brough- 
ton before he came there — he had no remembrance of 
him. His name was Grainger. 

" I remember him very well,'* said Mr. Maberly. 
'^ I was at home when the affair happened. It was 
during my first visit to England after I had settled in 
Italy ; and I recollect my man, Ainsley, persuading 
me to interfere in the business, and prevail on the 
young man not to be so foolish as to leave Broughton. 
He was a nice young fellow, and a particular favourite 
of Ainsley's. I talked to him myself, and told him 
how foolish he was to give up a good situation merely 
because he had had a quarrel with his wife's relations." 

^'And what was the quarrel about?" asked Mr. 
Alison. 

** As far as I recollect, about some affair connected 
with the turnpike. I don't remember the circum- 
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stances. I know the father-in-law required an apo- 
logy; the young man refused to give it; the wife 
tried to keep on terms with both parties, and so 
pleased neither, and there were endless quarrellings 
between them; until, at length, Grainger took his 
wife and children and went off, declaring, I believe, 
that his father-in-law should never know anything 
more about them.'* 

" And the father-in-law — is he one of our people ? " 
asked Mr. Alison. 

" He was," replied Mr. Maberly. " He died some 
years ago. Janet Wilson is his daughter — the only 
one of the family alive, I believe, excepting this poor 
fellow who has turned up again. What a triumph it 
would have been to the old man to have seen his 
stubborn son-in-law returned upon the parish as a 
pauper ! " 

" We must hope he would not have been quite so 
bad as to triumph over it," said Mr. Alison. 

" I think he would," replied Mr. Maberly, " for he 
was the hardest old fellow I ever saw. I recollect 
well going to speak to him, and trying to make peace 
between them; and nothing would do except this 
apology, which he must have known very well Grain- 
ger was not the man to make, especially when he had 
once announced his determination of not making it." 

" Poor young man ! " said Mr. Alison, kindly. 

" Yes, poor fellow ! " said Mr. Maberly. " He was 
as well off here as any man in the parish, in spite 
of his being crippled. But he was a wilful young 
man, and now he is suffering for it." 

" Poor young man ! " said Mr. Alison again, yet 
more kindly than before ; " that is very often the case. 
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If one could only foresee the end from the beginning, 
how many paths on which one is determined to enter 
would be carefully avoided!" 

" But, unfortunately, one cannot," said Mr. Ma- 
berly. 

"And therefore," said Mr. Alison, " it is that it 
becomes so dangerous for any one wilfully to enter 
upon any path — so necessary to leave the choosing 
of all one's ways to Him who alone can direct them 
aright." 

Mr. Maberly was silent. Something in these 
words struck upon his conscience, and fell in with the 
train of thought in which he had been absorbed when 
Lucia had remarked how grave he looked, and Mr. 
Alison had interrupted them. 

" One cannot always tell what is best," he said at 
length : " it is very easy to talk about not wilfully 
choosing one's own path, but often different paths 
' seem to present themselves, and it is perplexing 
enough to choose between them; and, after all, one 
must make one's own choice." 

Mr. Alison did not reply, and Mr. Maberly per- 
ceived by the expression of his face that he did 'not 
agree with him. 

"You do not think so?" he said. 

"I should be very sorry to do so," Mr. Alison 
answered. " Were any one to tell me now that the 
choice and disposing of the circumstances of my life 
rested with myself, I should shrink from the thought of 
undertaking so fearful a charge." 

" I do not understand you," said Mr. Maberly ; 
" of course we know that everything is overruled by 
Providence, and that no man can be exactly the 
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director of his own fortunes, since thousands of un* 
foreseen circamstances, over which he has no control, 
are continuallj interfering with his plans, and pre- 
yenting him from carrying them out as he would wish 
to do. All I meant was, that every man must choose 
for himself what he thinks best for him, and in this 
you evidently do not agree." 

" Every man, perhaps,** said Mr. Alison, " who 
has not some one wiser and better to choose for him. 
We do not give into our children's hands the direc- 
tion of their own affairs. We keep it for ourselves, 
because we know that we are wiser, and more far- 
sighted, and better able to judge of what is for 
their real good ; and, therefore, we decide for them. 
And I believe it is just the same with every 
Christian man and his heavenly Father. Instead 
of choosing for himself the path which he thinks 
it best to pursue, or which most suits his taste, 
he leaves it to God to point out the way for him, 
and walks in the appointed path in obedience to God's 
direction." 

*^ And how is a man to know which is the path 
marked out for him?" asked Mr. Maberly. He 
hesitated, and then added, " Myself, for instance. I 
was thinking only just now that I believe I have 
made some great mistakes in life." 

" I am afraid," replied Mr. Alison, " you are not 
singular in this. I feel just the same myself, and that 
sentence in our beautiful Liturgy, * sins, negligences, 
and ignorances,* always comes home powerfully to my 
conscience. But the mistakes I have made, and they 
have been many, have all served to convince me of 
the truth of what the Bible affirms — that ^it is not in 
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man that walketh to direct hia steps.' So far as I 
have trusted in the Lord, and committed mj way 
unto Him, I can truly say that He has directed my 
paths, and given me the desires of my heart. When 
I have leant unto my own understanding, then it has 
been that my feet have slipped." 

It was evident that Mr. Alison was only speaking, 
as he said, from his own experience. His tone of 
simple truthfulness struck Mr. Maberly. 

" I believe what you say," he said, " so far as you 
yourself are concerned; yet I think it must be difficult 
even for you to know just what you are, as you would 
say, intended to do." 

" It is difficult at times," said Mr. Alison ; " but 
even then I believe the difficulty arises, not so much 
from any want of clearness in the path pointed out to 
us by Grod, as from our own dim-sigh tedness in 
failing to see it; or, which I believe is yet oftener the 
Case, from our own wilfulness in not choosing to walk 
in it. None, we know, are so blind as those who do 
not choose to see ; and I am sure this is essentially 
the case with regard to our conduct towards God. 
He points out clearly, but we refuse to see and obey, 
either in the greater things which concern our ever- 
lasting welfare, or in the lesser things which concern 
our conduct in this life. God is always willing to 
direct our affairs, if only we will place them in His 
hands to be disposed of according to His own foresee- 
ing wisdom. There is no need to fear, then, but that 
He will show us what we ought to do ; at least He 
has always shown me." 

" And how ?" asked Mr. Maberly. 

" We must, of course, first consult His own word, 
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and see what light the Bible gives us in the choice of 
our path ; for any way which is not consistent with 
God's commands is, of course, closed to the Christian. 
And then, God's providence is a guide which will cast 
a light upon our duty and make it clear. The cir|cum- 
stances of our lives, if we only look upon them in 
simple faith, are just an expression of God's will as 
regards us. For instance, I think it was your simple 
duty to return to England, because God, in giving 
you this large estate, lays upon you the charge of all 
belonging to it, and assigns you by His providence a 
certain position which He intends you to fill, and 
which you cannot cast off without acting in opposition 
to His will." 

"Then," said Mr. Maberly, "it was my simple 
duty to have remained in England, instead of spend- 
ing all these years in Italy ?" He looked at his friend, 
asking for an answer. 

"I cannot tell," said Mr. Alison; "no one man 
can judge for another: perhaps the claims that led 
you to return to Italy were as strong as those which 
required that you should remain in England." 

" They were strong, certainly," replied Mr. 
Maberly : " my wife's delicate health, her discomfort 
at Broughton ; for I do not mind telling you, Alison, 
that she was most uncomfortably situated with my 
sister ; they never got on together, and never would 
have done so; and my Lucia suffered in body and mind 
from the constant state of nervous excitement and 
irritation that she was kept in. She was too gentle to 
make any resistance to the things that wounded her ; 
but she was so sensitive that every unkind look, every 
slighting word, told upon her. She faded from the 
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time I brought her home, and I felt that nothing 
would restore her but taking her back to her native 
country. But then, of course, there was a great deal 
to be said on the other side of the question. The 
place suffered from my absence ; the people grew dis- 
contented ; my income did not allow of my doing all 
for them that my father and grandfather had done, 
and keeping up at the same time an establishment in 
Italy. I lost influence, and now I find it hard to regain 
it. I am afraid, after all, it was a mistake ; but it is 
too late to think about it now: only that do you 
know, Alison, I am so disgusted with the whole affair 
in its present state of confusion, and with all the dis- 
agreeables belonging to it, that I am very much 
inclined to give it all up. I should not like to do so 
while my mother lived, for I believe it would kill her 
to know that I was going to part with the old estate, 
which has been for so many centuries in our family ; 
but I think, after her death, I shall be strongly 
tempted to let the place on a long lease, or sell it, if I 
can find a purchaser, and take up my abode in Italy. 
What do you think?" 

" I think that you would do very wrong." 

"And why?" 

" Because God has placed you here, and here you 
ought to live ; unless, indeed, the call that bids you 
leave, is stronger than that which bids you stay. This 
may have been the case once — I cannot tell whether it 
was or not — but certainly it is not so now." 

" If I had a son to inherit my name and fortune, it 
would be different," said Mr. Maberly ; " but I have 
only my little Lucia, and what does she care about 
BroughtOQ or its wide-stretching lands ? Her heart 
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goes out continually after Italy. I am convineed it 
does, though the child is so wonderfully self-denying 
that she forgets her own feelings for my sake. She 
has no English tastes, or ways, or habits." 

" She is very young," said Mr. Alison ; "they can 
be cultivated." 

" It will be a difficult matter," said Mr. Maberly. 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Alison, " it is the very 
education, the very discipline, which God has ap- 
pointed for her." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Maberly, " it is the punish- 
ment which has come on me for neglecting my duty, 
and remaining abroad, when there was really nothing 
to prevent my returning home, excepting that we 
were so much happier in Italy. My wife had grown 
stronger, and the doctors were of opinion that she 
could live quite well in England. But I could not 
endure the idea of her being unhappy, or suffering 
any annoyance. She was perfectly happy where she 
was, and I could not bear to take her away. I knew 
that at any moment my treasure might be taken 
from me, for the doctors had told me that she had 
disease of the heart. Was it not natural, then, that 
I shrank from the thought of embittering even one 
of those moments which I felt were all counted, and 
each one of which was more precious to me than my 
own life ? Perhaps it was wrong. If so, I am pu- 
nished for it. Lucia, if she remains in England, will 
never be happy : I see that clearly." 

Mr.* Alison did not see it at all clearly, and he 
was about to say so, when the conversation was inter- 
rupted by Lucia herself, who came to tell them that 
" luncheon had been waiting such a long time, grand- 
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namma and she thought they must have settled their 
business." 

" It was settled long ago," said her father ; " but, 
unfortunately, we began about another business, which 
is rather more difficult to settle. But we will not 
think any more about it now. Alison, you must stay 
to luncheon." 

He took his child's hand, and they returned to the 
house. But Mr. Maberly ate no luncheon that day ; 
and Lucia, as she watched him, wondered what was 
the matter with her father. It was not the usual 
grave look, which seemed to say, more plainly than 
any words could, that he had suffered a great grief, 
which no length of time could ever make him forget. 
It was an altogether new expression, Lucia thought — 
a sort of anxious, unsettled, restless look. Mr. Alison 
left immediately after luncheon to go and see about 
Grainger's affairs. 

" What a nice man Mr. Alison is !" observed old 
Mrs. Maberly, as the door closed after him. " I am 
sure, Edward, you never did a wiser thing in your 
life than when you gave him the living of Broughton." 

" He is a happy fellow," said Mr. Maberly, warmly. 

" He has plenty to try him, I should think," said 
Miss Maberly, ''with all those children, and that 
small income." 

'' Oh, it is not money that makes happiness," said 
Mr. Maberly, with a touch of irritation in his voice, 
" though it may often mar it. As some one says — 
' Wealth and honours may be golden chains, but they 
are chains for all that.* For my part, I believe many 
a poor fellow is half strangled by them, who would be 
happy enough if he could only shake them off." 
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"My dear Edward," said the old lady, "how 
strangely you do talk ! surely money is a great bless- 
ing!" 

"Money, perhaps," said Mr. Maberly; "if one 
could enjoy the money without all the trouble it brings 
with it." 

And, as if to confirm his words, the servant came 
into the room at this moment, to say that Mr. Parkin- 
son was waiting to speak to him " on business." 

"That incessant business!'* he exclaimed, as he 
took his way to the library. Lucia followed him, and 
taking one of her favourite books of fairy tales from 
the shelves — one of the very books which had been 
her father's delight in the days of his childhood — she 
was soon so completely absorbed in it that the two 
long hours which Mr. Maberly found so wearisome, 
as he listened to the steward's long stories, and gave 
a forced attention to the papers before him, seemed 
to Lucia so many minutes. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

"I WONDER what detains Grace so long at the 
Manor ! " said Mrs. Alison to Janet, as she came in 
from the school, and found that Grace had not yet 
returned. " I left her there more than an hour ago, 
and Lucia and she were to come up here directly ; 
Lucia wishes to practise that new song she likes so 
much." 

A quarter of an hour passed, the clock struck one, 
and the luncheon -bell rang, but still no Grace. Mrs. 
Alison grew uneasy, and Janet proposed that she 
should go and meet Grace, or find out what had be- 
come of her. She put on her bonnet, set off, and 
walked nearly all the way to the Manor before she 
saw anything of her sister. At last, just as she 
turned into the wide avenue that led to the house, she 
saw her running towards her, with flushed cheeks 
and an unusually agitated manner. 

"Oh, Janet!" she exclaimed, before Janet had 
had time to inquire what made her so late, or to say 
that every one at home was waiting for her; "we 
have had such a fuss at the Manor ! Lucia has been 
in such a dreadful passion ! Oh, Janet, what a dread- 
ful temper she has ! " 

Janet endeavoured to show Grace that, even if 
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such were the case, it would be kinder not to say 
so; but Grace was not yet like Janet, and it was 
difficult for her not always to say what she thought, 
especially to Janet, of whom she never felt afraid, 
and whose reproofs, when she did reprove, were 
always so gentle. 

" I am not going to say so," said Grace. 

" Only that you have just said so," replied Janet, 
smiling. 

" Well, I mean I am not going to say it to any 
one but you, and it does not matter what one says to 
you, because you never repeat it; and so it's just the 
same as if I had not said it." 

" Except," replied Janet, " for its effect on my 
mind. If you did not tell me that Lucia had a bad 
temper, I might never have suspected it, for I have 
never seen her otherwise than very quiet and gentle." 

" Well," replied Grace, " I wish you had seen her 
this morning ; you would not have thought her quiet 
and gentle then." 

" Then I am very glad I did not see her," said 
Janet; '^ and so you must not tell me anything about 
it, Gracie dear, because I would much rather think of 
Lucia as 1 have always seen her, gentle and amiable, 
than imagine her anything else." 

"But I must tell you," exclaimed Grace; "and 
you must please let me : for if I don't, I am sure I 
shall tell Helen or Anna, for when anything is very 
much on my mind 1 must always tell some one, and 
then, after that, I don't care so much about speaking 
of it, and I don't even think so much about it : so 
had I not better tell you, who won't repeat it, you see, 
than some one else who will?" 
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"A shrewd way of putting the question," said 
Janet, "so as to indulge your desire of talking of 
what you have seen, and satisfy your conscience as to 
the propriety of repeating it." 

" Well, it's quite true," said Grace ; " I certainly 
shall tell some one, and if I don't tell you it will be 
somebody else." 

" Then," said Janet, " if you tell me, it will be 
on the condition that you tell nobody else ; remember, 
Gracie." 

" Yes, I promise," said Grace ; " but really, Janet, 
Lucia frightened me this morning, she flew into such 
a dreadful passion. I don't believe you ever saw any 
one in such a passion in your life. I'm sure I never 
did. It made me shake all over ! " 

" It was not with her papa, I hope," said Janet. 

" Oh, no! her papa was not there — at least, not at 
the beginning: he came in afterwards, and then he 
took her part. I don't think Lucia ever gets into 
passions with her papa, he gives her all her own way, 
and always says she's right in everything: so, of course, 
he never makes her angry. It began with Teresa, 
the Italian maid, but it did not get very bad until 
Miss Maberly came in, and then, Janet^ if you had 
only heard Lucia ! she was perfectly furious, and she 
talked half English and half Italian, and stamped with 
her foot. Mamma calls Charlie passionate, and I 
used to think he had tremendous passions sometimes, 
but I shall never think so again. Charlie's passions 
are only like a hail-shower compared with a raging 
thunder-storm, when you compare them with the fury 
Lucia was in to-day; and all for nothing — at least, I 
thought it nothing. I went there with mamma, you 
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know, this morning, to ask Lucia to come up here and 
practise that new song she liked so much. Lucia 
said she would come, and was quite pleased. There 
was only her grandmamma in the room, and I remem- 
ber she did say something about Lucia's having a 
cough, and waiting to see what her papa said about 
it; but I don't think mamma heard, for Lucia was 
asking her questions about the song. Afterwards 
mamma said she must go to the school for an hour, 
H,nd I was going with her ; but Mrs. Maberly asked 
me to stay there; and then, if Lucia's papa would 
allow her, she could return with me. So I stayed, and 
after mamma had been gone a little while Lucia said 
she had better dress to come, for she wanted to be at our 
house before mamma came back from the school, and get 
the music ready, so as to have a nice practice. Her 
grandmamma said then, she really must not go before 
her papa came in, for the doctor had said only yesterday 
that she was not to go out until the wind changed, on 
account of her cough ; but Lucia said that did not 
matter at all, and told me to come with her to her 
room. Mrs. Maberly called me back, and begged me 
to try and persuade Lucia to stay till her papa came 
in ; and so I did. But Lucia would not listen to me. 
She only laughed, and said she wished to go and 
practise, and she meant to go and practise ; and she 
rang her bell, and told Teresa to get out her things. 
But Teresa made such a fuss. She said Lucia would 
kill herself going out in that horrid cold English wind, 
as she called it ; that the Signer would lay all the 
blame on her ; and she implored her to stay at home. 
But Lucia only laughed and told her to be quiet, and 
make haste and get her things quickly, for she was 
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going to the Rectory, and all the doctors in the world 
would not keep her at home. Then Teresa got angry, 
tand said, if the Signorina liked to kill herself she 
would not have anything to do with it; and then, 
when Mr. Maberly came home, he could not blame 
her ; and that she would go away down-stairs and not 
get out a thing. Then Lucia got into such a rage, 
and she ordered Teresa to do as she told her. And 
Teresa still refused. And then Lucia was quite 
furious, and stamped, and ordered, and threatened, 
and said she would send Teresa out of the house that 
very day, for she was only a servant, who had come 
to do whatever she told her, and that if she would not 
do it she should go, and a great deal more which I 
could not understand, because when she grew very 
angry she only spoke Italian; but I think she said 
dreadful things, for I am sure she looked them. And 
Teresa kept holding up her hands and uttering all 
sorts of exclamations, and appealing to me ; but I was 
so frightened, all I wanted was to get out of the way ; 
and in the midst of it all, Miss Maberly came in. Then 
I was frightened. She asked what was the matter. 
First she asked Teresa, and then Lucia ; but neither 
of them answered, or took the slightest notice of her. 
So then she asked me, and I said, Lucia wanted to 
come to our house and Teresa would not let her. 
Miss Maberly said Teresa was quite right, and told 
Lucia to open the door and let her pass. But Lucia 
paid no more attention than if she had not heard. 
I don't much think she did hear. But I believe Miss 
Maberly thought she did, and then she lost her temper, 
for she took hold of Lucia and moved her away from 
the door by force. Oh, Janet, if you had seen her 
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then, I don't think you would have known who she 
was. The moment her aunt touched her, she turned 
upon her just as if she had been some wild animal* 
I really thought she was mad — between struggling 
and passion, she was almost black in the face, and 
looked as though she was going into a fit. But 
Miss Maberlj is so tall and strong, she put one 
arm round Lucia, and held her tight, and with the 
other hand she opened the door. She ordered 
Teresa to go down, and she went ; and then I was 
wondering what Miss Maberly would say or do, when 
who should come into the house but Mr. Maberlj ! 
He must have heard the noise, or met Teresa ; for he 
came running up-stairs, and then there was such a 
scene ! Miss Maberly let Lucia go, and she rushed 
to her father, but she could not speak ! And he was 
so angry ! He never asked what had happened, and 
when Miss Maberly tried to tell him he would not 
listen! He only declared that it was shameful for 
any one to ill-treat a child, as she had ill-treated 
Lucia, and that she was his child, and no one had any 
right to interfere with her, nor ever should interfere. 
At length he found out that the quarrel had arisen 
from some dispute between Lucia and Teresa. Then 
he pulled the bell so hard, that the bell-rope came 
down in his hand, and Teresa came running up-stairs 
looking dreadfully frightened. Mr. Maberly asked 
her how she had dared to disobey Lucia, and he asked 
Lucia what she had ordered Teresa to do. But Lucia 
was sobbing so that she could not speak. So he 
asked Teresa, in a voice of thunder, and she ex- 
plained, but I could not understand what she said, for 
she spoke Italian. Mr. Maberly spoke English; I 
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diink be was too angry to speak anything else. I 
thought, when Teresa said what the quarrel was 
about, he would not have been so angry, for he would 
see it was only her love for Lucia that made her 
prevent her going out. But he was just as angry as 
ever; he said no one knew how to manage Lucia; 
he ordered Teresa out of the room; and Miss Ma- 
berly went too. I think she was very glad to get 
away, and, I am sure, so was I. I slipped out after 
her, and got out of the house as quickly as I could. 
I don't think Mr. Maberly ever saw me, or knew 
that I had been there at all. I wonder how they are 
now ! I think, Janet, it will be a long time before he 
forgives Miss Maberly." 

" I hope not," said Janet ; " but it is all very 
sad.'? 

" We must tell mamma," said Grace. 

" Yes," said Janet, " of course we will tell 
mamma. You must let me tell her ; and then, Grace, 
you must remember your promise not to say a word 
about it to any one. Now, let us make hajste on. 
We have been walking too slowly, for I was so in- 
terested in your story, and manuna will be wondering 
what has happened to you." 

A few words from Janet showed Mrs. Alison that 
Grace was not to blame for being late, and that it 
was better not to inquire into the reason ; and as 
soon as luncheon was over, Janet told her mother all 
that Grace had told her. Mrs. Alison was not so 
surprised at hearing the story as Janet had been, 
for though she had never seen Lucia Maberly other- 
wise than quiet and gentle, she had more discernment 
of character than Janet, and felt sure that the very 
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quietness of manner which Lucia possessed, combined 
as it was with considerable mental power and great 
decision of purpose, instead of being any indication 
of gentleness, was but the still surface of a character 
of peculiar depth, the workings of whose passions 
and emotions might for the oftenest part be unmoved, 
or even when moved still remain unseen, but which 
once thoroughly stirred would exhibit a stormy 
appearance indeed. 

" Grace was quite frightened," said Janet, as she 
ended her recital ; " she had no idea that any one 
could give way to so much passion. She will not 
call Charlie passionate any more." 

" Poor Charlie !" said Mrs. Alison; " it is, indeed, 
a mercy that with his passionate character he has 
been compelled to learn in some degree the lesson of 
self-control." 

" Lucia will never learn it," said Janet, " if her 
papa indulges her in this way. I wonder what will 
become of her, mamma ? She will never learn to rule 
her own spirit." 

" We will not say * never,* Janet," said Mrs. 
Alison. " I should be sorry, indeed, to think that 
Lucia would never learn self-control ; but it certainly 
seems just now as if everything were very much 
against her, poor child I To children of Lucia's cha- 
racter—children of strong will and passionate feeling 
— the early discipline of obedience is a [^blessing of 
unspeakable value." 

" I think," said Janet, " that if Mr. Maberly 
were not here to prevent her from exercising any 
authority. Miss Maberly would reduce Lucia to 
obedience in some way or other. I can't imagine a 
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child holding out against her. I think she would 
subdue Lucia." 

" I am sure she would not do her any real good," 
said Mrs. Alison, " though she might, indeed, as you 
say, reduce her to obedience; but it would be a 
contest of will against will, and circumstances com- 
bining to give Miss Maberly an amount of coercive 
power, her will might probably, after a series of 
battles, each one of which would be detrimental to 
Lucia's character, gain the day: but it would only, I 
think, be effected by breaking the entire force of 
Lucia's will, and destroying for ever that decision of 
character which, under proper training, may become 
her most valuable quality through life. Lucia could 
only be reduced to obedience by utterly breaking her 
spirit, and this, I confess, I should be most unwilling 
to see done." 

" But I think, mamma, you have succeeded in 
breaking some of our children's wills — not Charlie's, 
for he has such a strong will of his own still; you say 
sometimes, mamma dear, that you are afraid it was 
not sufficiently controlled, and that it is thinking 
this, that makes you so anxious about the younger 
ones, Gracie and Arthur. You know, mamma, now 
that I have the charge of Arthur, you are always 
impressing upon me how necessary it is that his 
firm will should be controlled." 

"Controlled! — yes," said Mrs. Alison; "but 
there is a great difference between controlling a 
thing and breaking it. Look, Janet dear, at that 
machine opposite, which Stevens is using in thresh- 
ing the com. You remember papa desired the 
children not to touch it, because he said it might 
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kill some of them if thej were to manage it im- 
properly; yet see how useful it is, and how safe 
under proper management. You would not advise 
its being broken, because it is powerful and dan- 
gerous ? " 

Janet laughed. " Certainly not.'' 

" All that is necessary is that it should be con- 
trolled," said Mrs. Alison; "and this is what I feel 
about Arthur. I have always felt with those of the 
children who have strong wills — not with you, Janet, 
for it might be better for you if you had a little 
more of the determination of which some of the others 
have too much — that they required most careful 
training.* It was necessary to teach them obedience, 
and in obedience the power of self-control, without 
which power a strong will can never be anything but 
a curse ; yet, while we insisted on obedience, we felt 
that we must * respect in the rebellious instinct of 
the child that element which is the germ of vigour in 
the man,' and while controlling must be careful not 
to crush." ^ 

" I see what you mean," said Janet, " and I think 
Miss Maberly certainly would crush — perhaps, mam- 
ma, you might control ? " 

"That is just what I am longing to do, Janet 
dear," said Mrs. Alison ; " but it is a difficult matter. 
I can only hope and pray that, as God has given me 
the wish. He may open the way. I believe that, even 
if I had now unlimited control over Lucia — if she 
were suddenly to become as much my child as you are 
— I could not frame her character in the least ac- 
cording to my wishes." 

" Why not) mamma ?" asked Janet. 
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*' Because tlie time for doing so is, I fear, gone. 
There is a day, you know, Janet, when the plant 
is young and tender, and when, without breaking 
it, we can — not give it life or keep it alive, for 
God's power only can do this — but train it according 
to the wisdom which God gives us, in fitting directions; 
but Lucia has passed this age. I do not believe any 
one now could mould that child's character." 

" Then what do you hope to do ?" 

"To lead Lucia to mould her own character, or 
rather to lead her to Him who has it in His power to 
take the most stubborn nature and form it into what- 
ever shape He thinks fit. Lucia's character may be 
quite beyond my control, and quite beyond her con- 
trol — I believe it is — but there is a Power which can 
regulate the most unruly will. It is my only hope for 
Lucia, and my daily prayer is that we, Janet, you 
and I especially, to whom God in His goodness has 
given the knowledge and, I trust, the experience also, 
of this great power, may be of some use in leading 
Lucia to know it, and to desire to feel it also. I am 
sorry that this scene did not happen when I was there 
instead of Grace. It might have given me an oppor- 
tunity; and yet, perhaps, it is as well it did not, for 
Lucia might have recollected it afterwards with a 
feeling of mortification, and that would, perhaps, have 
tended to keep her away from me." 

"Yes; I can fancy that it would," said Janet. 
" I think nothing makes one keep away from people 
more than the feeling that we have done something 
before them of which we are ashamed. But I dare 
say, mamma, that if Lucia thinks about it afterwards, 
she will feel sure that Gracie will have told you ; for, 
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of course, she will know that you must have asked 
why she did not come up to practise." 

" I think,*' said Mrs. Alison, " I will go up to 
the Manor this evening. I should like Lucia to know 
that, if I have been told of this, it will not make any 
difference in my conduct towards her. I should be 
very sorry if any feeling of restraint were to arise in 
her mind towards us, just when I really hope she is 
beginning to like us." 

Accordingly, that evening, when Mrs. Alison 
hoped that all outward signs of the storm would have 
disappeared, and nothing remained of it except the 
unseen impression it had left — as all such scenes must 
leave — on the minds of those who had taken a part 
in it, she walked over to the Manor, taking with her a 
book she had promised to lend Lucia. Her arrival 
seemed to bring some increase of brightness into what 
it was evident to see had not previously been a very 
cheerful party. Mr. Maberly was reading the newspaper, 
but there was a clouded look on his face which Mrs. 
Alison knew was not the grave, mournful expression 
of his usual sorrow, b^t the disturbed, sullen look of 
annoyance; Lucia was seated on a low stool at his 
side, with a story-book in her hand; Miss Maberly 
was busy making poor-clothes ; and the old lady was 
sitting in her arm-chair knitting, and looking as 
composed as usual — the only one of the party who 
did so. 

"I am a late visitor, I am afraid," said Mrs. 
Alison, after shaking hands with the whole party ; and 
then kissing Lucia affectionately she said, "I have 
brought* the book for you, Lucia, and I think you will 
like it even better than the last one — at least Charlie 
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tod Helen did — ^nd you generally like the same books 
that they do." 

Lucia's pale face had flushed very red when Mrs. 
Alison first came in, and, instead of meeting her with 
her usual pleased expression, she had scarcely raised 
her eyes. But when Mrs. Alison spoke to her in just 
the same loving way as usual, Lucia's heart rose within 
her for the first time since the scene that morning. 
A weight seemed suddenly removed from it. Mrs. 
Alison evidently did not know what had taken place : 
Grace could not have told her. How kind of Grace ! 
Or perhaps she did know, and yet she could be loving 
to Lucia ! This second thought was still more pleasant 
than the first, for Miss Maberly had said that morning 
in Lucia's presence, that when Mrs. Alison heard 
from Grace of the manner in which Lucia had be- 
haved, the expressions she had used in her anger, 
there would be an end of invitations to the Rectory; 
so carefully as the children there were brought up, it 
was not likely such an influence as Lucia's example 
would be allowed amongst them. This Miss Maberly 
had said in anger, and her brother had replied in 
anger, too, that " really it was the same, both to him 
and to Lucia, whether Mrs. Alison heard of it or not." 
But Lucia felt in her secret heart that it was not the 
same to her. It was not that she cared at that 
moment about the invitations to the Rectory: she 
enjoyed the morning readings greatly, and the prac- 
tising still more ; and she liked to help Janet in the 
garden; and took an interest in seeing all Anna's 
curious specimens : but Lucia did not remember these 
things now ; all she thought of was of Mrs! Alison, 
for her little heart had, unknown to herself, begun to 
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thaw under the constant influence of the kind rays of 
gentle love that, coming straight from Mrs. Alison's 
heart, fell on Lucia's with a silent but strong power. 
She had learned to look forward to the tender, 
motherly kiss which awaited her at the Rectory, and 
her step always hastened when she drew near the 
gate. And when Grace had said, a few days before, 
that "what she loved best in the world was her 
mother's smile," Lucia had thoroughly understood 
what she meant. Such a deep, thoughtful look 
passed over her face, that Grace remarked it, and 
regretted her words : for she thought that it had 
made Lucia think of her own mother, and she feared 
that she had pained her. But she was mistaken: 
Lucia was not thinking of her mother, for her own 
mother's bright, joyous smile was an abiding guest, 
and she never remembered seeing a grave look on 
her face, except when her father was vexed, and the 
gloom on his countenance had cast a passing shadow 
over his wife's. But the smile of which Grace spoke 
was quite a diflerent thing. It was the calm, thank- 
ful, satisfied smile, which seemed all the reward the 
children at the Rectory cared for when they had done 
what was right. Lucia knew it well, and could 
understand their feeling about it. In their place she 
should feel just as they did. . To her that sweet smile 
of satisfaction, that calm, pleased look of approval, 
would have been a sufficient reward for any amount 
of endeavour. 

All day long Lucia had been thinking over her 
aunt's words ; and now, when the fear of their ftilfil- 
ment was suddenly removed, she could have burst into 
tears from the feeling of relief. Mrs. Alison stayed 
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but a short time at the Manor : she had wished good-* 
bye, and was leaving the room, when an unfortunate 
speech of old Mrs. Maberlj's caused a sudden and 
general diversion of feeling. 

"I was so sorry, my dear," she said to Mrs. 
Alison, " that Lucy could not go to you this morning. 
Poor child ! she was very much disappointed ; indeed 
she has not been able to get over it all day : for we do 
not often see her quite so grave — do we, Lucy?" 

The blood rushed to Lucia's face. Her father 
said, — 

" She will go to-morrow, I hope : her cough is 
much better." 

His tone of voice irritated Miss Maberly beyond 
endurance, and she said something about '^ the child 
not deserving to go at all." Mr. Maberly was about 
to answer again, when Mrs. Alison, feeling that they 
were on the verge of a fresh outbreak, interrupted 
him by saying, hurriedly, and with a smile, — 

"I am afraid, Miss Maberly, if we only had as 
much pleasure as we deserve, we should have but 
little, grown-up children as well as the rest." 

And, closing the door, she quickly left the house. 
Mr, Maberly followed her, offering to walk home 
with her. But Mrs. Alison was not going home: 
she had promised to meet her husband at the 
night-school, so Mr. Maberly walked across the plea- 
sure-grounds with her, and then returned to Lucia, 
who, during his short absence, had neither moved nor 
spoken, but had sat, with her elbows on her knees, 
and her face resting on her hands, looking intently at 
the coals in the fire. 

That evening Mrs. Alison told Janet she was 
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very sorry she had gone to the Manor, for her visit 
had been a failure, and, she was afraid, had only been 
the means of arousing again the angry feelings which 
had, perhaps, in a great measure subsided. She 
would not have said so, however, if she had known 
the real state of the case, or the effect which her 
unexpected visit had produced on Lucia's mind. For 
an instant, when her aunt began to speak, Lucia felt 
hot, and her pulses throbbed ; but when Mrs. Alison 
turnea her kind face towards her, and spoke as she did 
in a loving voice, and with a sweet smile, her words 
drove every thought of anger out of Lucia's heart. 
She sat on a low stool opposite the fire during the 
remainder of the evening, thinking busily, but no 
longer of her aunt, or of anything she had said or 
done. Her thoughts were all of Mrs. Alison. How 
glad she was that she had come in that evening ! 
Her mind had been so troubled before, wondering 
whether Grace had told her mamma ; whether, if she 
had, Mrs. Alison would really never wish to see her 
again. Now, all these troublesome thoughts were 
laid to rest by the gentle words which Mrs. Alison 
had spoken, the loving, motherly kiss she had given 
her. Lucia felt that she had not deserved that kiss, 
or those words, and they seemed all the more precious. 
She was not afraid of Mrs. Alison's knowing now 
what a dreadful passion she had been in ! Indeed, 
she felt a longing to confess the whole to her ; for she 
felt that, if Mrs. Alison could speak and look as she 
had spoken and looked that evening when she knew 
that something had gone wrong, she would still look 
and speak kindly even when she knew how wrong 
that something had been. She might reprove, but she 
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would not scold. She might look grave, but she 
would not be angry. And Lucia felt that she could 
bear reproof, if only it were not given in her Aunt 
Maria's manner. She would tell Mrs. Alison all 
about it the very next day, if she could only find an 
opportunity of doing so. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

" You can go to the Rectory to-day in grandmamma's 
pony-chair," said Mr. Maberly to his little girl, as 
he saw her, on leaving the breakfast-table, cast a 
wistful glance at the lawn, which was shining bright 
and green under the influence of a clear blue sky and 
a cold north-east wind. " Your grandmamma is not 
going out this morning, and you can keep the chair 
as long as you like. We will wrap you up in my 
plaid so tight and warm that the wind will not be 
able to get at you, however hard it may try ; and even 
Dr. Symonds will not have a word to say, if he should 
arrive just as you are starting." 

" Oh, thank you, papa ! " exclaimed Lucia ; " and 
thank you, too, grandmamma;" and she ran quickly 
out of the room, and up the wide staircase, and rang 
for Teresa to dress her. 

Teresa made no objections to-day, but at once 
obeyed her orders; thinking, meanwhile, to herself, 
that " surely never had child been so spoiled as Lucia 
was." 

Miss Maberly had already made the same remark 
to her mother, who attempted, in a feeble, hopeless 
sort of way, to take Lucia's part. 

" The child has very little pleasure," she said; " it 
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is only natural she should like to go to the Rectory, 
and prefer being with young people of her own age to 
stajdng here all day with us : besides, she is so fond 
of music, and Mrs. Alison said something yesterday 
about her wishing to practise a new song." 

But it was not pleasure that Lucia sought that 
day at the Rectory. Nor was she thiilking of the 
new song, which Teresa found on her table after she 
had left. And as for the young people, Lucia was 
hoping that she might arrive before lessons had begun, 
or that they might all have gone somewhere out of 
her way, so that she might have Mrs. Alison to her-- 
self, and make the confession which she was resolved 
to make. In this hope, however, Lucia was disap- 
pointed. The large school-room bell was ringing as 
the pony-carriage stopped at the door, and before 
Lucia was freed from her wraps the children had 
surrounded her on their way in from their garden- 
play to their morning's work. 

"How nice and early you have come!" said Grace j 
" are you going to do all our lessons with us. Scrip- 
ture and all? I should like that so much, because 
you are the only one of my age ;" while Bessie laughed 
merrily, and declared that "Lucia looked just like 
her grandmamma, wrapped up in that great shawl ;'* 
and Janet, coming to the door to see what was causing 
such a commotion, made them come in, and found a 
snug seat for Lucia by the fire, saying her mamma 
would be there directly. 

" I thought you taught some of the lessons," said 
Lucia. 

" Mamma has them ail first for Scripture," replied 
Janet, "and then we divide the party. Anna, and 
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Helen, and Grade stay here with mamma, and I take 
Bessie and Arthur to my room to teach them there.^ 

" I wish you would come every day to learn with 
us," said Grace ; " it would be much nicer for me. 
Anna and Helen know so much more than I do, that 
I have not any one to do my lessons really with me, 
except history days, when you come, and I like that 
so much. I wish you would come every morning, 
and stay for all our lessons ; I am sure mamma would 
like it very much." 

** What is that which manmia would like very- 
much ?" said Mrs. Alison, who came into the room in 
time to hear the last words of Grace's speech. 

"For Lucia to come every day after breakfast, 
and stay all the morning. Would it not be pleasant, 
mamma?" 

" It is always pleasant to see Lucia here," said Mrs. 
Alison ; " and she knows, without my telling her, how 
welcome she is. I did not see her when I came in, 
you had all so crowded round her. You have found 
your way to us so early to-day, Lucia, that we shall 
be looking out for you another morning long before 
twelve o'clock. But now we must begin." And the 
children were told to get their Bibles, and to give one 
to Lucia. 

That first Scripture class ! that first hymn ! that 
first prayer ! Lucia never forgot the impression they 
made upon her mind. Years afterwards, when she 
reflected on that morning's impressions, she felt that 
it was not only her own self-will, or her father's fond 
indulgence, that had led her to Broughton Rectory 
two hours before her usual time. 

The subject for the Scripture lesson was the sinful 
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rebellion of Absalom, and the long-suffering indulgence 
of his father David. The Rectory children had been 
going through the whole history, and to-day Mrs. 
Alison questioned them on what they had learned, 
and then drew from the story some of the solemn 
lessons which it teaches. The children listened at- 
tentively : attentive as they were at all their lessons, 
the Scripture-class was always the one which inter- 
ested them the most. But attentive and interested 
as they were, their attention and their interest were 
nothing compai^d to Lucia's. She never moved 
during the whole lesson, but sat with her large dark 
eyes riveted on Mrs. Alison's face, and her hands 
joined tightly together on her lap — her usual custom 
when anything completely absorbed her attention. 
The story was not new to her, indeed it was quite 
familiar ; for, in reading the Bible to her father, she 
often selected some of the most stirring of the Old 
Testament histories, and amongst them that of David 
had always been a special favourite. She could have 
answered any questions on the personal history of the 
Prophet-king, as well, perhaps, as any of the Rec- 
tory children ; for though Lucia had not a good verbal 
memory, when her mind was once vividly stamped, 
either with a scene or sentiment, the impression re-* 
mained firm. Her imagination had often delighted 
to follow David in the various scenes of his exciting 
life. She had pictured him to herself going valiantly 
forth to fight with the mighty giant, before the terror 
of whose appearance the strongest hearts in Israel 
quailed; or playing sweetly on his harp in the pre- 
sence of the king, and charming his troubled soul to 
rest by the power of those heavenly strains, which 

o 
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Lucia felt would have stilled her own soul in like 
circumstances; or flying from the angry Saul, and 
hiding amongst the caves and the rocks; or pursuing 
his enemies, and gloriously overthrowing them; or 
generously lamenting the death of his persecutors, 
and mourning where others of less noble feeling would 
have triumphed. The story of these things Lucia 
knew, and yet it all seemed new to her to-day. If 
she had never before heard of David or of Absalom 
she could not have listened with more surprise and 
interest; for Mrs. Alison showed how these things 
were written, not only for our information, but, far 
more, for our instruction. And while Lucia's soul 
was filled with pity for the broken-hearted monarch, 
and was kindling with indignation against the un- 
worthy son of such a generous father, Mrs. Alison 
said that there was a yet more loving Father than 
David, who was every day unworthily treated by 
children yet more rebellious and ungrateful than 
Absalom. Lucia almost started, for it had seemed 
to her as if such conduct could have been shown by 
one, and one only. No second Absalom had surely 
been found to rebel against a father such as David ! 
What, then, was her astonishment when Mrs. Alison 
asked, " And who is this better Father ? and who are 
these rebellious and ungrateful children ?" and Grace 
answered, " God is the Father, and the children are 
all of us.'* 

The little Alisons, who had from earliest infancy 
been taught the truths of the " Gospel of the blessed 
God," could not have understood the impression which 
these truths made upon Lucia's mind. She heard 
Grace's answer, and wondered. Her face expressed 
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the feeling within; and Mrs. Alison, who had been 
watching her attentively, asked a few more questions 
of the other children. What strange questions they 
seemed to Lucia! what new thoughts they awakened 
in her mind ! Helen was asked if all men were thus 
rebels against their Father in heaven ? and she an- 
swered " Yes," and quoted a text in proof of it, — *^ This 
people hath a revolting and a rebellious heart ; they 
are revolted and gone." And then Bessie was asked 
how it was that these rebellious and revolting people 
ever returned to their lawful King, the Holy God 
whom they had forsaken ? Lucia was two years older 
than Bessie, but she could not have answered that 
question. But Bessie replied at once with the text, — 
" When we were enemies, we were reconciled to God 
by the death of His Son." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Alison, " by the death of Jesus 
Christ, the only Son of God, who came from heaven 
to save us. We are all by nature rebels against God 
our Father and our King — a yet more loving Father, 
and a yet more righteous King, than David. We 
have all, like Absalom, rebelled against His authority, 
and been ungrateful to His goodness ; and unless we 
are reconciled to our offended Father and King, we 
can never be admitted to His kingdom. There is 
only one way of obtaining God's forgiveness for all 
we have done against Him. Little Arthur can tell 
me what that is." 

And Arthur said, " Jesus Christ is the way." 

" The only way," said Mrs. Alison. " God so loved 

men, even when they were enemies against Him, 

that He sent His only Son into the world to die for 

them ; and now, whoever believes in Jesus Christ, and 
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goes to Him for pardon, is reconciled to God by Hin 
Shall we not pray that this kind Saviour may be tt 
Saviour of each one of us ?" 

It was Lucia's first prayer, and she truly joine 
in it. She had not, indeed, understood all that Mri 
Alison had said. The greater part, and by far th 
best part, had been lost upon her. But one thing sh 
understood, and that was, that God was angry wit 
the wicked and the ungrateful, and that He would nc 
allow them to come into His kingdom. And surel 
that was a dreadful thought for her who had done s 
many wrong things — a particularly dreadful though 
for her to-day, when the recollection of yesterday^ 
passion was still fresh in her mind ! So that, whe: 

? Mrs. Alison prayed for forgiveness through Jesu 

Christ, Lucia did really join in the prayer. She di 
not know anything about Jesus, for she had not un 
derstood what Mrs. Alison had said about Him. Bu 
she felt that she had done much that was wrong, an^ 
that she would like to be forgiven. And with thi 
feeling strong in her heart, there was no one amongs 
the little party who knelt together that mominj 
in the Rectory school-room more devout than Luci 
Maberly. 

I The Scripture class had lasted longer than usual 

and when it was ended Mrs. Alison told the childre] 

I that, as Lucia was not a very usual visitor at tha 

hour, she would excuse the rest of their lessons, an< 
they might come into the drawing-room now to practis 
singing, and afterwards take Lucia with them to pla; 
in the garden. 

The new song could not be sung, for Lucia ha< 
forgotten to bring it vrith her ; but she did not seec 
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to care about it. Grace, who knew how interested she 
had been on the subject only the day before, thought 
what a strange girl she was to care so little to-day for 
what only yesterday had seemed the chief object of her 
desire, and began to think that Lucia must be capri- 
cious. But Mrs. Alison knew that there was no caprice 
in Lucia's change of feeling. The lesser interest of 
yesterday had given place to the greater interest of 
to-day. She had been excited then by the delight of 
a new song, and the eager desire to learn it ; she was 
much more excited now by the strange impression 
which the Scripture lesson had made upon her, and 
all the time that they were singing she was thinking, 
not of the words before her eyes, but of those which 
Mrs. Alison had said to the children. Mrs. Alison 
guessed the true state of the case, as she remarked 
Lucia's absent manner, and saw how little interested 
she was to-day, even in her favourite music lesson. But 
she said nothing. Only, when Ainsley came with the 
pony-chair to fetch Lucia, she told her how glad she had 
been to have had her at the Rectory all the morning, 
and how much she hoped she would gratify the child- 
ren's wish, and come as often as she cguld. 

" I would come every day," said Lucia, " only I 
like to be with papa. I read to him after breakfast, 
and he would be lonely if I were to go away. But 
sometimes he has to go out on business, and then I 
should like to come, and whenever I can." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Alison, " that must be it ; you 
must come whenever you can. Whenever papa does 
not want his little daughter at home, she must re- 
member that there are friends waiting for her here, 
and come to them." 
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Lucia returned to the Manor, and her father, as 
usual, came to the door to meet her. He would have 
sent for Teresa to take her walking-things, but Lucia 
said she did not want her, she would rather go up- 
stairs herself. And she ran quickly to her own room, 
and shut and locked the door. Then, throwing her- 
self on her bed, her usual custom when she was ex- 
cited by anger, grief, or any other emotion, she hid 
her face in the pillow, and cried bitterly. Why she 
cried she could not herself have told. Her heart waa 
too full for her to restrain her feelings any longer. 
That was the only reason she could have given for 
that long fit of crying. She felt calmer afterwards, 
and remembering that her father would be expecting 
her, and probably coming to look for her, she rose 
from the bed and went to the glass to smooth her 
hair. But her swollen eyes told her she could not 
appear down-stairs without her father's at once in- 
quiring what was the matter ; so, after bathing them, ■ 
she sat down in her little chair by the window for a 
few minutes. That low chair was Lucia's favourite 
thinking-place, and many an half-hour had she spent 
in it, engaged ii^ deeper thought than one might have 
imagined a child of her age capable of entertaining. 
Generally, her thoughts were of Italy, her lovely 
native country, and the happiness she had enjoyed 
there ; or of her future life and its probable events. 
But to-day, Lucia neither recalled the happy past 
nor dreamt of the uncertain future. For once, her 
mind was occupied with the present. Those words 
were sounding still in her heart, that " God is angry 
with the wicked every day." She felt she was wicked. 
She did some wrong things every day ; for she was 
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always "self-willed." Aunt Maria was constantly 
saying so, and Lucia knew that it was true. And 
she was often very unkind to Teresa, and disobedient 
to every one. And yesterday she had been very 
wicked- — dreadfully wicked ! How angry God must 
have been with her then ! She felt glad that she 
had not died when she was stamping and raving, and 
calling her aunt and Teresa names. She wished that 
she could never be wicked again, for she did not like 
the thought of God — this great and mighty God — . 
being angry with her, and punishing her. She 
thought how pleasant it would be to be always good, 
like Mrs. Alison and Janet, for then God would be 
pleased with her, as no doubt He was with them. 
Then Lucia asked herself why she should not be 
good, too ? why she should not begin at once, this very 
day? It would be difficult, perhaps. It would be 
especially difficult with Aunt Maria in the house, for 
her aunt always provoked her, and made her feel in a 
bad temper, even when she did not say anything that 
concerned her. But she would try. Whatever she 
had tried to do, she had always done. Even when 
she left Italy, and her heart seemed breaking, she had 
been able to hide the wound so that her papa might 
not see how deep it was. She had always heard 
those around her say that she had a strong will, and 
she felt that this was true. It had been a strong will 
for what was wrong. But she would conquer it now, 
and give up going into passions, and saying rude 
things to her aunt, and ill-treating Teresa, and 
always doing just what pleased herself. She would 
set her will against her will, the right will against the 
wrong. And having come to this determination, 
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Lucia felt her courage rising within her. She was 
anxious to begin at once, and had risen from her 
chair, when her father tried the door, and finding it 
locked, called to her in an uneasy voice, asking if any 
thing were the matter. Lucia opened the door with 
a bright face, and answered his inquiry with an as- 
surance, given in a cheerful tone, that indeed she was 
quite well. 

But Mr. Maberly was not to be deceived. His 
eye marked at once the trace of the recent tears, and 
he said, in a tone of anxious affection, — 

" You have been crying, Lucia ? Something has 
vexed my darling ?" 

*' No, papa dear, no ! indeed nothing has vexed 
me. 

" But you must tell me, Lucia," he said. " I must 
insist on your telling me. I shall be miserable if I 
do not know. I cannot see tears in the eyes of my 
only — my precious child — without being told what 
brought them there." 

" But, indeed, papa," said Lucia, " there is 
nothing to tell." 

" It must have been something at the Rectory," 
continued Mr. Maberly. " Some one has vexed you 
there. You shall not go again." 

"Oh, papa!" exclaimed Lucia, "no one ever 
vexes me at the Rectory. They are all so good, so 
very kind and good. I love to go there." The tears 
were overflowing her eyes now, and her voice shook 
as she added, " I wish — yes, I wish that I had a 
mamma like theirs." 

No sooner were the words spoken than Lucia 
bitterly regretted them. She felt that it had been 
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cruel in her to have uttered them. But, without 
knowing it, she had said the very best thing possible. 
If she had made any allusion to the thoughts that had 
been in her mind, her father would have taken fright 
at once, and imagined that they were filling her head 
with reUgious ideas, which would disturb her happi- 
ness and make .her anxious and ill, and he would 
have returned an irritable reply to the effect that 
Lucia was quite good enough to please him, and he 
did not want any one to interfere with her, or try to 
make her better- But when Lucia spoke so touch- 
ingly, the answering tears rose at once to his own eyes. 

"My poor child!" he said, "my poor orphan 
child ! A mother's loss weighs heavily on her, and 
she is unhappy." 

" Oh, no, papa ! " said Lucia. " I can never be un- 
happy while I have you. It was very wrong of me to 
speak like that." 

" No," said her father, " it was not wrong. How 
can you help feeling your great loss ? I do all I can 
to supply the place of her who is gone, but how can 
I be to you what she would have been — that bright, 
loving, Idvely young mother ? No one but you and I, 
Lucia, can ever know what we have lost in her — my 
angel-wife, your angel-mother." 

He sat down on Lucia's chair, and leant his head 
against the window-sill. His face was covered with 
his hands, but Lucia could see the tears falling 
through them. She was perfectly composed now. 

" Papa ! " she said, and she threw her arms round 
his neck ; " my own darling papa ! please don't cry. 
You will make me so miserable ! And I am not un- 
happy now. I don't want anything — indeed I don't. 
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You are all I want — you and Mrs. Alison ; she is so 
kind to me, and I love her so much. Oh, please, 
papa, do look at me, and speak to me, or I shall be 
wretched at having made you unhappy." 

She drew away his hands, and forced him to over- 
come the emotion which he could not bear that even 
his child should see. She placed herself on his knee^ 
and laid her head on his shoulder, and spoke to biia 
in the soft, caressing way, which always reminded 
him of her mother. For it was strange to see how 
different Lucia's manner could be at different times. 
Amongst strangers, and especially when not quite 
pleased, she had all the haughtiness, the reserve, and 
even the imperiousness of her father. But when 
alone with those she loved, her manners were bewitch- 
ingly soft and winning, and her voice was low and 
sweet, with caressing tones of pleading affection, 
which were irresistible. She spoke to her father in 
those loving, coaxing tones now, and the shadow of 
his great sorrow melted before them, as the dark 
clouds disappear before the summer sun. Something 
she said again about Mrs. Alison, and this time her 
father responded. 

" Yes," he said, warmly, " I know she loves 
you. She told me last night, when I was walking to 
the school with her, and said something about yoftr 
having been deprived of a mother's guidance — for I 
was afraid your aunt's words might have led her to 
think harshly of you — that that was just the reason 
why her heart was so drawn towards you, and that 
nothing at this moment could give her much greater 
happiness than to be able in any measure to supply a 
mother's place to you. God bless her for it !" 
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The scene with her father did not drive Lucia's 
newly-formed resolutions from her mind. They were 
too real to be easily dispersed. That very day she 
began to try their strength. And the first result 
was disappointment. It is true that some hasty ex- 
clamations were checked, and some acts of self-denial 
practised. Her grandmamma wished some one to 
read to her; and Lucia remembered how often she 
had seen Janet Alison lay aside her book to help 
her father in copying some long, dry papers ; and, in 
imitation of what she felt to be right, she put away 
her story-book in the most interesting part, and spent 
nearly an hour in reading the newspaper to her 
grandmamma. And when Teresa kept her waiting 
several minutes, instead of ringing the bell two or 
three times in her impatience, she waited quietly till 
Teresa returned with the book she had been de- 
sired to fetch, and then said " Thank you ! " But 
Lucia was not so successful even to the end of that 
first day. Her aunt always provoked her more than 
any one else, and that evening she provoked her more 
than ever. Several times Lucia's cheek had crim- 
soned, and the angry word risen to her lips. But at 
last her patience gave way completely. Mrs. Alison's 
name was mentioned ; and old Mrs. Maberly re- 
marked that " she did good wherever she went." 

" Only to-day," she said, " I sent Anne to Adam's 
cottage to take him something for his rheumatism — 
that new prescription you know, Maria, which Dr. 
Symonds gave me — and his daughter-in-law told her 
that their little niece, who came to live with them 
when her mother died, has not been the same child 
since Mrs. Alison has taken her in hand. She used 
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to give them such trouble, they did not know what 
to do with her ; but since Mrs. Alison has interested 
herself about her, she is quite changed. She goes to 
school regularly now, and has given up playing 
truant ; and she even tries to make herself useful, and 
do what she can to help her aunt at home." 

Now it was an evident, and to Mrs. Maberly a 
most unaccountable thing, that it always appeared to 
irritate Miss Maberly to hear any one speak of Mrs. 
Alison in terms of praise. Such was the case now. 
Miss Maberly returned no reply to her mother's re- 
mark until her brother, who observed the expression 
of her face, forced her to do so, by saying, " Yes, it 
is quite true. You remember, Maria, what Mrs. 
Jennings told us the other day about the * Parson's 
lady* having completely reformed that fine boy of 
hers?" It was an unfortunate speech; for one of 
Mrs. Alison's latest acts of offence had been her 
" taking up," as Miss Maberly called it, this young 
Will Jennings, whom Miss Maberly had turned off 
his work at the Manor for some act of real or fancied 
disrespect towards herself. Miss Maberly had always 
affirmed that Mrs. Alison had patronised this boy 
out of opposition to her, and that her object in doing 
so had been to show that the family at the Rectory 
were not to be influenced by the opinions held at the 
Manor; and when, a few days since, she and her 
brother had been stopped in the park by Widow 
Jennings, who, with many a low courtesy, had assured 
them that "indeed her Will was a changed boy 
since the Parson's lady had looked after him — she had 
him up to the Rectory-house twice a-week, and the 
young miss had taught him to read her own self, and 
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shown him his duty so plain, there was no saying 
what pains they had taken with him ; if the Squire 
and Madam would only give him another trial, there 
was no fear of his ever speaking a rude word again ;" 
— Miss Maberly had listened with ill-disguised im- 
patience, and had felt anything but pleased when 
her brother replied, in his good-natured way, " Well, 
I am very glad to hear Mrs. Alison has done so 
much for your son. She is a good lady, and does 
good everywhere. By all means, let the boy come 
up to the Manor to-morrow, and I will tell the 
gardeners to give him work. Nobody likes to be 
hard on the only son of a widow." So that, under 
the circumstances, Mr. Maberly's observation was 
well calculated to effect the result which followed. 
Miss Maberly, thus appealed to, remarked, her tone 
expressing more than her words, " that Mrs. Alison's 
talent seemed to lie in correcting spoiled children." 

Her brother either did not, or would not, take the 
hint, and made no reply. The old lady, however, 
who never put any other construction on a remark 
than that which the simple words expressed, said 
warmly, — 

" Yes, I believe it is her great talent. I have 
often said so. I am sure, Edward, it is a very good 
thing for our Lucy to be so much with her." 

" A very good thing ! " said Mr. Maberly, in a 
marked manner. ^' Mrs. Alison is a bright example. 
I shall be glad, indeed, if my Lucia learns to resemble 
her:' 

There was an emphasis laid on the last word of 
his sentence, and Miss Maberly saw in it an implied 
comparison with herself. 
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" I am sure," she said, " there is room for im- 
provemjent ; and if Mrs. Alison has undertaken to 
correct Lucia, I wish her joy of her work." 

Lucia started from her seat, her eyes flashing 
fire, and her face now as pale as it had been crimson 
before. 

" Mrs. Alison does not correct me," she said. 
" Nobody corrects me. They could not, if they tried. 
Mrs. Alison is kind and good, and everybody loves 
her. She is not like you. Aunt Maria, for you 
are " 

But the further expression of Lucia's opinion of 
her aunt was checked by that lady's rising from her 
seat and walking out of the room, while the door 
slammed violently after her. 

" What is the matter?" exclaimed the old lady, 
who had not perceived that anything was wrong 
until Lucia started up and confronted her aunt. 

" Nothing, mother," said Mr. Maberly, " except 
that Maria is in one of her tempers. She provoked 
Lucia by speaking unkindly of Mrs. Alison, which 
the child was too generous to bear, for Mrs. Alison is 
a kind friend to her." 

" Yes," said the old lady, " she is a kind friend 
to every one. I can't think why Maria does not 
seem to like her. One would almost think she was 
jealous of her. But Maria is so strange." 

" One good thing is that nobody minds her temper," 
said Mr. Maberly ; " we are all too well accustomed 
to it." 

" But I do not like my little Lucy to be vexed," 
replied the old lady. " Dear me, Edward, how like 
she is to you ! It took so little to put you in a pas- 
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sion ; and you and Maria were always quarrelling. I 
hope Maria is not going to quarrel with Lucy." 

" Oh, Lucia does not care," said Mr. Maberly ; 
** only she will not hear her friends spoken against. 
No one with any spirit ever would. Come, Lucia, 
wish your grandmamma good night, and go to 
bed." 

Lucia wished good night, and went to her room. 
But not to bed ! Sitting down again in her low seat, 
she thought of the good resolutions she had made in 
the morning and broken before night ! Is was all her 
aunt's fault. If it were not for her aunt she felt sure 
she could be different — more like Janet and the others 
at the Rectory. She did not believe any of them 
ever went into passions, or stamped with anger. But 
then, there was no such person as " Aunt Maria" at 
the Rectory. If there were, Lucia began to question 
whether they could live so happily together as they 
did. She almost doubted whether, in such a case, 
even Mrs. Alison's gentle voice would not sometimes 
bear witness to a vexed spirit within. Her aunt was 
a dreadful person to live with. And having arrived 
at this conclusion, Lucia was inclined to give up all 
hope of ever being able to live with her in peace, 
when she remembered something Mrs. Alison had 
said that morning, in explaining the Scripture lesson 
to them, about its being very easy to love those who 
loved us, and were good to us, the difficulty was to 
love those who were not good to us. This David had 
done towards his enemies. This Jesus had done in 
a yet more wonderful way. It was noble to return 
good for evil. Lucia's soul had kindled with admira- 
tion as she listened to the account of David's patience 
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and generosity, and she had longed to imitate it. 
Was there not now an opportunity afforded to lier of 
doing so? If she could only he perfectly good and 
forhearing to her aunt, it would he a noble endeavour. 
Lucia resolved she would be. It would be a difficult 
matter, no doubt. But Lucia's was not a mind to be 
turned aside from an object by the difficulties in the 
way of its attainment. The prospect of the needful 
struggle tended rather to quicken her desire and 
strengthen her resolution. She would begin once 
more — begin to-morrow. Even if she failed again^ 
as the experience of this first day led her to see that 
she possibly might fail, she would not be discouraged, 
or turned back from her purpose. For the second 
time in her life, Lucia made a firm resolve to over- 
come self, and conquer her own personal feelings in 
the pursuit of a desired end. The first time had been 
when she recovered from the passion of grief into 
which she had fallen on hearing that her father had 
decided on leaving Italy, and resolved, with the com- 
bined energy of a loving heart and a strong will, to 
crush every selfish feeling, and think of her father 
alone. That resolution had been bravely made, and 
bravely kept. The yearning after Italy had often 
weighed heavily on her heart, but the expression of 
that yearning had never once passed her lips. If her 
father had sometimes read in her face what was pass- 
ing in her mind, and had asked her if she were un- 
happy, in a moment the bright smile found its way 
to her face, and a cheerful voice assured him that 
" she only wished to be where he was ; and since that 
was in England, she did not wish to be in Italy* 
She was perfectly happy here." Lucia had tried the 
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Strength of her own will, and found it sufficient to 
her need. The experience of its power gave her con- 
fidence now. Her face was flushed still as she rose 
from her seat and rang for Teresa. But it was no 
longer flushed with anger, only with the inspiriting 
feeling of a brave resolution. She laid her head on 
her pillow that night full of the determination to con- 
quer her dislike to her Aunt Maria, to overcome her 
own temper, and keeping it resolutely under, to re- 
turn evil for ^ood. It would be a right thing, a 
noble thing to do. If she succeeded — and surely 
those who tried bravely, patiently, perse veringly, 
must always succeed? — she would be repaid by the 
respect and affection even of such people as Mrs. 
Alison and Janet. God, too, would see her, and be 
pleased with her ; for it was only with the wicked 
that He was angry, and therefore the good, and those 
who were striving to be good, must, of course, be 
pleasing to Him. Such thoughts as these were the 
last that dwelt in Lucia's mind, and when at length 
confused thoughts gave place to still more confused 
dreams, the same ideas prevailed. When Lucia woke 
the next morning, her object seemed more worthy 
than ever of her strongest efforts. She arose full of 
the determination to keep the second great resolution 
of her life as bravely as she had kept the first. She 
did not remember, indeed, how powerful a help she 
had carried within her own heart in the first instance, 
and how wanting it was in the second ; for Lucia 
had resolved to forget herself for her father's sake, 
because she loved him with all her heart. Love had 
been the powerful Great Heart who had helped her to 
fight the battle and to overcome. But in her pre- 

p 
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sent object there was no " coustraining love" to any 
one. All she aimed at was to be noble and generous- 
minded, patient, forbearing, and self-denying; and 
the strength on which she depended was the power 
of a right resolution and a strong will. Had such 
been the only motives in David's heart, and the only 
supports on which he leant for aid, would his success 
have been what it was ? 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Time passed, and every one was beginning to ob- 
serve, or to fancy they observed, a change in Lucia. 
Her father, who watched her narrowly, thought she 
must be ill, and had more than once resolved on 
sending for Dr. Symonds, and only been prevented 
from doing so by Lucia's entreaties, coupled with 
assurances that she had never been better in her 
life. If this were the case, her father could not think 
why she had less spirit than formerly. And less 
spirit she certainly had. Only that morning her aunt 
had made a remark which Mr. Maberly expected 
would have brought the hot blood to Lucia's cheek 
and the indignant word to her lips, and Lucia had 
taken no notice at all. Nor was this the first time 
that the same thing had happened. Lucia was de- 
cidedly losing her spirit. Even in her walks with 
her father she had grown more silent, and her mind 
often seemed preoccupied. He would not hesitate any 
longer. Dr. Symonds should be sent for that very 
day. 

The change in Lucia had not been lost on her 
aunt, who, little as she professed to care for her niece, 
had remarked her depression of spirits, and also con- 
cluded it must be caused by ill-health. 
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" There is something the matter with that child of 
Edward's," she said to her mother ; " I cannot think 
what has come to her lately. She used to be such a 
little fury, there was no keeping her in when once her 
spirit was up. I don't think a week passed without her 
going into a passion about something or other, and 
for the last three months one has scarcely heard her 
voice." 

" She is out-growing her temper," said the old 
lady ; '* I dare say she sees that, it is not right to 
go into passions, and has learnt to overcome her 
temper." 

" Not a bit of it! " exclaimed Miss Maberly. " The 
child's temper gets worse every day. It is a great 
deal worse now than it used to be. She was a little 
passionate thing, certainly ; but when once her anger 
was over, there was an end of it. But now she never 
seems happy from morning to night. Even her maid, 
who never would allow that the child was anything 
but perfect, is getting tired of her. I remember meet- 
ing her one day soon after they came from Italy, 
coming out of Lucia's room, where the child had been 
storming at her for half-an-hour ; and yet, when I said 
something to her about her having a great deal of 
trouble with her young lady, she turned round an- 
grily, and declared that her young mistress was almost 
an angel. But now, even she is coming to another 
opinion. She told me to-day that really there was no 
pleasing the Signorina, and she wished herself back, in 
Italy, instead of wasting her life trying to serve those 
who never gave her a good word." 

"Well, my dear," said Mrs. Maberly, "I don't 
know why you tell me all this. If the poor child is 
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ill, it is not ber fault ; and I must saj I think jou are 
very bard upon her. It is easy to see that she is not 
well : she has lost her spirits, and does not care about 
anything, — not even about the Rectory. She used 
always to be glad to go there, or to see any of them 
here, — and it was only this morning that her father 
tried in vain to persuade her to go with him to call on 
Mrs. Alison. I hope, my dear, no one has said or 
done anything to vex her at the Eectory. I can't 
think why she never seems now to wish to go there." 

" It is one of her whims," said Miss Maberly; " no 
one ever expects to find any reason in the caprices of 
a spoiled child." 

But Lucia's sudden resolution to go no more to the 
Rectory was no whim, and Miss Maberly had more to 
do with it than she herself was aware of. Some 
time previous to this. Miss Maberly and her mother 
were sitting as usual in the breakfast -room, when 
Lucia came into the room to fetch a book for her 
father, and unintentionally overheard the last sen- 
tence of a conversation of which she herself was the 
subject. That sentence seemed burnt into her heart ; 
and not a day, not an hour, had passed since then 
without her remembering how she had heard Miss 
Maberly say that " it was all very well to fancy that 
Mrs. Alison was fond of Lucia, but that she knew for 
certain, that she only let the <^hild come there in the 
hope of doing her good, and curing her bad temper, 
which shocked her as much as it did every one else." 
Every word of this sentence Lucia heard, and having 
heard it, she retreated from the room as quietly as she 
had entered it, unperceived either by her aunt or her 
grandmother. She could not go back to her father. 
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All spirit seemed gone from her, and making her way 
quietly out of the house, she took refuge in the most 
retired corner of the grounds which she could find, 
and there gave vent to her feelings in such a burst of 
mingled grief and passion as she had not indulged in 
since the day when Teresa told her of her father's 
intention to leave Italy. Lucia did not know how 
much she was learning to love Mrs. Alison when 
these words of her aunt fell upon her ear, and at once 
made her almost wish to hate her. At first she cried 
bitterly, passionately. Then she checked her tears, 
and began to think, "Perhaps, after all, it was not 
true that Mrs. Alison did not care for her, and only 
sought to do her good, and to cure her bad temper.** 
But her aunt said she knew it " for certain." And 
how could she know it for certain unless Mrs. Alison 
had told her so ? And then Lucia recalled to mind 
one or two circumstances which seemed to afford 
proofs of the truth of her aunt's words. She re- 
membered how, when the children at the Rectory 
were talking together one day of old Adam's grand- 
child, and saying what a rude, disagreeable, un- 
loveable little thing she was, Mrs. Alison had re- 
proved them, and said that the poor little thing was 
unpleasing, certainly, and disagreeable, because she 
had been badly educated ; but that was just the rea- 
son why they were especially called upon to exercise 
Christian charity towards her ; that God gave them 
this opportunity of practising those duties of patience 
and forbearance which the Gospel of Christ incul- 
cated. He made His sun to shine not only on the 
good, but also on the evil and unthankful, and we 
were to remember His example, and strive to follow 
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it." All this Lucia remembered hearing Mrs. Alison 
say of old Adam's grandchild, and the thought arose 
that probably, when she was not there to hear, the 
very same things were said of her. She was consi- 
dered " unloveable and disagreeable,'* but the Rectory 
children were taught " to exercise Christian forbear- 
ance towards her.** Mrs. Alison had been kind to her 
— very, very kind ; but her conduct, no doubt, had 
been prompted by pity, not by love. And Lucia did 
not want any one's pity ! She would rather be hated 
than pitied. It was a thought not to be endured. 
Poor child ! her heart was longing for love, and just 
when it was beginning to enjoy the delight of 
loving and being loved, her joy was taken from her 
by one inconsiderate and untrue speech ; not meant for 
her to hear, indeed, but when once we allow our evil 
feelings to take form in words, who can tell how far 
their influence may reach, or how much harm it may 
do? From that day Lucia became a different girl. 
She carefully avoided the Rectory — never went there 
unless she was positively obliged to do so, and then 
was so silent and reserved to all around her, that it 
was not surprising that they thought there must be 
something very seriously the matter with Lucia Ma- 
berly. Meanwhile she was striving harder than ever 
to subdue her temper and overcome selfishness, but 
her motives now were mingled, and the task became 
more and more difficult. It was not only because 
she desired to be good, and to be able to respect her- 
self, and be loved and respected by others, that she 
wished to become as patient and self-denying as 
Janet, or any of the other children at the Rectory. It 
was also that she might no longer be pitied, or con- 
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demned, or treated as an object of compassion. Lncia 
resolved to overcome the faults which shocked those 
whosQ respect she would gladly have possessed. Her 
own mind was perfectly alive now to these faults. 
She did not attempt to conceal them from herself or 
to excuse them to herself, but looked at them boldly, 
mourned over them truly, and then resolved to over- 
come them bravely. With all her pride, Lucia was 
perfectly free from anything like self-conceit. She 
knew nothing of her own heart, of its utter corruption 
\^ nature, of its entire inability to think or do any- 
thing that was good, and consequently she had no 
real Christian humility. But she was sensible, high- 
minded, and singularly true, and consequently she had 
no self-conceit. She looked at her own character as 
she would have looked at any other person's, and she 
saw her faults, and determined to eradicate them. It 
was the most unsatisfactory work she had ever at- 
tempted ; for at every hour, almost at every moment 
of the day, she experienced some failure ; but still she 
determined to struggle on, and no doubt in time she 
should succeed. 

That evening Dr. Symonds came over to Brough- 
ton Manor to see Lucia; and on his way back he 
found Mrs. Alison waiting at the Rectory gate, to 
inquire what he thought of his little patient. 

" There does not seem to be anything really the 
matter," he said ; " but she is out of sorts and spirits. 
You should make her come down here, Mrs. Alison, 
and play with all your young folks. They always 
look merry enough. The child leads too lonely a 
life at the Manor." 

" We are always delighted to have her," replied 
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Mrs. Alison, " and do all we can to persuade Her to 
come to us; but lately she has been less sociable 
than ever." t 

" She is out of sorts," said the Doctor, again. 
" There is a want of life and spirit about her alto- 
gether, which is very unnatural. She wants to be 
roused out of herself. ^ I have advised Mr. Maberly to 
teach her to ride. It will do her good, mind and 
body." 

" And be very good for Mr. Maberly himself, I 
should think," said Mrs. Alison. 

" What is that which will be very good for 
Maberly?" asked Mr. Alison, who was returning 
from the village, and joined his wife and the Doctor 
at this moment. 

" Teaching Lucia to ride," replied Mrs. Alison. 
" Dr. Symonds finds her very much out of sorts, though 
without anything apparently the matter ; and he has 
recommended horse-exercise as the best thing for 
her." 

" Very good advice. Doctor," said Mr. Alison. 
" I wish I had thought of suggesting it to Maberly 
before. As my wife says, I believe it will do him 
good too, and he has not seemed well of late himself. 
I remember he used to be a famous rider. I wonder 
he has so completely given it up," he added to his 
wife, as the Doctor wished good-bye and drove off. 

" Young Mrs. Maberly was such an invalid," 
said Mrs. Alison, " and I imagine, from all I have 
heard, that he did not care for any amusement or 
occupation in which she did not share." 

" It was the case," said Mr. Alison. " It is not 
very often that a man can be accused of being too 
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devoted to his wife; but Maberlj really seems to 
have been. From all we hear, he must have neg- 
lected positive duties for her sake." 

He was silent for a minute or two, and seemed 
buried in thought. Then he said, — 

" After all, I don't know whether Symonds' . ad- 
vice is so very valuable. Saddle-horses will be a 
new expense at the Manor. They don't keep any ; 
and if Lucia and her father both take to riding, they 
will require two or three." 

" But surely they can afford it ?" said Mrs. Alison. 
" Mr. Maberly's income is large, and he does not live 
at all expensively." 

" Not now," said Mr. Alison ; " but I am afraid 
he has spent an immense deal of money. Ainsley 
opened his heart to me on the subject the other 
day. Indeed, I believe his anxiety about his master's 
affairs is the secret of the poor old man's anxious 
looks and weakened health. He has no confidence 
in the steward ; and he says Maberly himself under- 
stands very little about his own affairs. 

" But does not Ainsley understand them?" 

" I should imagine he did, thoroughly," said Mr. 
Alison ; *^ he was such a confidential servant of the 
old Squire's. But I fancy Maberly and he do not 
get on so well together. He says he often puts 
the matter before his master ; but that it troubles 
the Squire to hear about it, and so he turns away 
from it, and listens to all the steward's assurances 
that he will set everything to rights if he leaves the 
matter to him. Ainsley's own opinion of the steward 
is, that he only looks after his own interests ; and so 
long as he makes his own fortune, cares very little 
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what becomes of his master's property. That was 
why the old man opened his heart to me ; for it is 
not Ainsley's way to talk about his master's affairs 
without necessity, even to his oldest friends. He 
wants me to use my influence with Maberly to induce 
him to consider his own interests a little more than 
he does now." 

" And Lucia's," said Mrs. Alison. " I should 
think he would be very sensitive on the subject of 
her interests." 

" Maberly is not fond of trouble," replied her 
husband. " It has always been his way to turn 
from it, and an old habit is not easily overcome, even 
by affection: besides, he is not the least ambitious 
— very indolent people seldom are. Present ease, 
freedom from care, this has always been Maberly's 
idea of happiness. I believe it would be a real relief 
to him at this moment to hear that there was no 
other way of mending matters than by selling the 
property and paying off the debts. Some of them, 
Ainsley says, are very heavy." 

" It would break the old lady's heart to see 
Broughton sold," said Mrs. Alison. 

" Yes," replied her husband. " I do not think 
Maberly could entertain the idea so long as his 
mother lived. But it would not surprise me if he 
were to sell the place after her death. I believe he 
often longs to be away from Broughton and all its 
cares, living in Italy again, and leading there the 
luxurious, easy life, which so well suits his cha- 
racter." 

" It would be a sad thing for Lucia," said Mrs. 
Alison. 
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" Very," said her hnsband : " the worst thing 
that could happen to her.'* 

" And very unsuited to her character,** said Mrs. 
Alison. ** I am sure Lucia does not want energy, or 
strength of purpose. I have often wondered to see so 
much character in her, considering how very little her 
father seems to possess." 

" She inherits it, no doubt, from her mother,** said 
Mr. Alison. ''Dr. Symonds was talking to me of 
the impression Mrs. Maberly made on him when she 
came to Broughton after her marriage. She was a 
great invalid, and was generally unable to leave h^r 
boudoir; but he says there was a light in her eye, 
and an animation in her voice, which told plainly 
that there was no want of spirit within, if she had 
only possessed the physical energy necessary to call 
it into action.** 

"Mrs. Maberly says she was very gentle,** said 
Mrs. Alison. 

" I believe she had a lovely temper,** replied Mr. 
Alison. "Dr. Sjononds thinks Lucia wonderfully 
like her mother in person, but altogether without her 
softness of expression, both in face and voice." 

" Tou cannot think how soft and gentle she some- 
times is with me," said Mrs. Alison ; " perhaps I 
may have seen her look like her mother, though Dr. 
Symonds never has." 

" Perhaps," replied Mr. Alison. " Symonds says 
it is strange how seldom she reminds him of her 
mother, although she has just the same features, the 
same large dark eyes, and small straight nose, and 
well-shaped forehead ; while she is constantly re- 
minding every one of her father, by that decided way 
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of speaking, and that haughty manner, and the con- 
temptuous look that comes over her face sometimes. . 
She is very like him." 

" Only, we must hope, possessing her mother's 
strength of character," said Mrs. Alison. "If we 
could but see this rightly influenced, what a difference 
it would make in her whole future life !" 

"The greatest difference, indeed," said Mr. Alison. 
" I was beginning to hope that it would be so. The 
child seemed to enjoy being here so much, I ex- 
pected great things from your influence over her; but 
now " 

" But now we have had a little discouragement^" 
said Mrs. Alison. 

" Yes," said her husband. " She suddenly appears 
to have lost her liking for her visits here: she scarcely 
ever comes to see us now." 

"And when she does," said Mrs. Alison, "she 
seems rather to keep away from me. I cannot myself 
discover the reason why ; for I have never seen ' her 
more apparently drawn to me than she was just before 
this change, and now she never allows herself to be 
alone with me. I cannot imagine why it is. And 
Lucia is not a girl whom one can draw by any but 
the most cautious means. With her character^ to 
know that I was seeking to influence her would drive 
her farther away than ever." 

« It is discouraging," said Mr. Alifion. 

" Only," replied his wifcj "that I do not mean to 
allow myself tOi be discouraged^ I was very hopeful, 
certainly : I" thought my object was nearly gained, 
and that far more easily than I had anticipated ; and 
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I was longing to help in training Lucia's most in-> 
teresting character — training it for work on earth, and, 
if God would hear my prayer and give me grace, for 
a place in heaven. To me it seemed a delightful 
work, and I looked upon it as already begun — perhaps 
it really is begun, and God has seen fit to put a stop 
to it for a time." She was silent for a few minutes, 
and then added, with a bright smile, — " If the work 
is delayed now that the time and energy which I 
would have given to it should be given to prayer, 
surely I shall have no reason to regret that I could 
not go on with it as quickly as I had wished. I may 
then look back to this time of discouragement, as we 
call it, and feel that it was amongst the ^ all things ' 
which have worked together for good, and that it has 
been better for us to have been thus driven from 
working to praying— better for Lucia, and for me 
too." 

Ten years afterwards Mr. Alison looked upon 
Lucia, her character and her circumstances, and re- 
called vividly to his mind that bright expression of 
hope upon his wife's face, and fancied he could hear 
again those words of simple, trusting faith. 

" You are right," he said ; " working for others 
is good, praying for them is still better. You need 
not be discouraged, Jane, in your anxiety to be of use 
to this poor motherless child." 
I am not," she said. 

You have no reason to be," he replied; " if your 
heart is set on this work, and you have earnestly 
prayed for grace to do it, depend upon it it is God 
Himself who has inspired you with the wish, and in 
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due season He will give you also to see the desire 
of your soul, and be satisfied in His own time and in 
His own way." 

" Yes," she said, " in His own time and in His 
own way: that is just my feeling. Thank God I have 
learnt at length, that if we would work for God there 
is no other way of success than by working in His 
way, and waiting His time !" 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



i< 



There's no use in troubling yourself any more 
about it, Ainsley," said old Anne to her husband, as 
they stood talking together one morning, a few days 
after Dr. Symonds had paid his visit to Lucia. ^' I 
dare say it will be a very good thing for our young 
lady, and for the Squire himself, to take to riding. 
Dear me ! how like old times it will be to see him on 
horseback ! " 

" Like old times ! " returned Ainsley, in a more 
irritable tone than Anne was in the habit of hearing 
from him. " I am sure I can't see any resemblance 
between the present times and the past. It seems to 
me they grow more and more unlike every day." 
And the old man breathed a sigh which came from 
the depth of his heart. 

" Come, Ainsley," said his wife, *' don't be low- 
spirited. There's no use in fretting. The horses are 
bought, and there's an end of it." 

" The horses are bought certainly,*' said Ainsley ; 
" but, unfortunately, that is not the end of it. They 
must be paid for first, and it will be another bill 
added to the year's expenses." 

" Will it be a heavy one?" asked Anne. 

" Heavy enough in the present state of master's 
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affairs," replied Ainsley. "Ten pounds ought to be 
a matter of more concern to him now than a hundred 
would have been to his father ; jet Mr. Edward has 
squandered thousands, while my dear old master 
looked to every five-pound note he spent, and knew 
where it had gone. These horses will be an affair of 
some hundreds at least. The steward says they are 
the handsomest that could be bought in London. The 
order was given, I believe, without any limit as to 
price." 

" It is not master's way to think about the price," 
said Anne. 

"No," replied her husband, "more's the pity; 
and it is not Mr. Parkinson's way to think about it 
for him : he does not care how much money is spent, 
nor how many bills are run up, nor who remains un- 
paid, so long as he fills his own purse, and he takes 
very good care of that." 

" I wish he were a hundred miles off," said Anne. 

" I am sure," replied Ainsley, " so do I. But, I 
suppose, if he were, we should have another like him. 
The property is going to ruin as fast as ever it can 
go; and my only wonder is how Mr. Edward, who 
knows how fond his poor father was of it, and how 
proud too, can bear to hear it said that he was the 
last of the family who lived at Broughton, and that 
he had not spirit enough to keep up the estate of his 
forefathers. That's what I find it hardest to bear — 
to know, as I do, that the day is coming when every 
one will be crying shame on my dear old master's 
onJy son, on our dear young master himself, whom we 
all used to be so proud of, and who, we expected, 
would have done such great things for everybody." 

Q 
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Old Ainsley's feelings quite overpowered him. 
The tears were rolling down his cheeks, and he was 
about to leave the room to quiet his agitated mind 
elsewhere, when he was suddenly and unexpectedly 
stopped. A pale little face met him at the door, and 
a trembling voice, shaking with emotion yet resolute 
in its tone, asked him *^ what he had meant by saying 
those words?" 

" The young lady !" exclaimed Anne, while Ains- 
ley, speechless from astonishment and fear lest Lucia 
should have overheard all his conversation, became 
yet paler than she was herself, and returned no an- 
swer. 

" I did not listen to what you said," exclaimed 
Lucia. '' I did not mean to hear. I was coming 
with a message from papa when I heard what you 
said to Anne. I could not help hearing it ; and now 
I want you to tell me what you meant — you must 
tell me," she said, as Ainsley would have passed by 
her. She placed herself right in the door-way, and 
looked so commanding as she drew her figure up to 
its full height, that, in the midst of Anne's per- 
plexity, she thought what a little queen she would 
make. 

" I can't tell you, miss," replied Ainsley. " You 
could not understand." 

" I can understand anything I choose," said Lucia, 
proudly ; *' and certainly ^ou don't know what I can 
or cannot understand. I wish to know what you 
meant when you said, as I heard you say, that papa's 
property was going to ruin, and that papa had not 
spirit enough to keep it up. Who said this property 
was going to ruin ?" 
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" Indeed, miss," urged Ainsley— " indeed you 
would not understand.'* 

"Who said this property was going to ruin?" 
repeated Lucia, her voice now loud and firm. 

Ainsley was at his wit's end. 

" My master does not pretend to understand mat- 
ters," he said, " and how can you ? " 

" How can I what?" said Lucia, and her tone 
was insolent as well as authoritative, for she was 
rapidly losing her self-control. "I did not say I 
would understand. I said I would know. And I 
will know. Who said this property was going to 
ruin?" 

" Ruin is a dreadful word," said Ainsley. 

" You made use of it," replied Lucia ; " you said 
this place was going to ruin, and papa had no spirit 
to prevent it. You need not deny the words. I 
remember them perfectly, and I will have them ex- 
plained. Is it a falsehood, or is it the truth? — who 
said this property was going to ruin ? " 

Lucia's face, always pale, was deadly in its white- 
ness now. Old Ainsley fairly burst into tears; his 
knees trembled so he could not stand : Anne was 
frightened, for she had never seen him overcome in 
this way, and making him sit down, she went in search 
of something to restore him, with an appealing glance 
at Lucia. 

" Miss Lucia," said the old man, " you had no 
right to hear what I said. It was said only to my 
wife, and meant for no other ears but hers. There 
is One above knows that I should be the last man on 
the face of this earth to betray my master^ secrets 
or expose him to blame ; I love him better than he 
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loYes hiniBelf, and am more concerned for his honour 
than he is, and I never expected to live to hear my- 
self, in my old age, spoken to by my master's child 
as I have been this day." Locia's conscience was 
touched. 

** I was wrong,** she said, ^ to speak like that. I 
am sorry for it. But yoor words frightened me, and 
when you would not tell me what they meant, I was 
angry. But I did not mean to make you ill. Please, 
Ainsley, take the wine Anne has brought; and I will 
go away now, and to-night I will come here when 
papa is reading his paper, and then you shall tell me 
who said it, and why they said it I will wait ; but 
I will know. I will not go to bed to-night until I 
know." 

She left the room and returned to her father, for 
she knew that he was waiting for her, and much as 
she longed to be alone, and to be able to think over 
the strange words she had overheard, she felt that 
this was not the time for doing so : so the thought 
was laid aside — not, as would have been the case with 
her father, put away because it was unpleasant, and 
the consideration of it would have troubled her, but 
laid aside by an effort of her will, to be brought 
forward again, and fully considered at a more con- 
venient season. Lucia was very pale when she re- 
turned to the drawing-room, but her father remarked 
nothing peculiar in her voice or manner when she 
informed him that ^' Ainslev could not come now as he 
wished, and see the new horses, for he was not welL" 
Mr. Maberly was for going at once to see what was 
the matter with the old man, but Lucia dissuaded 
him. 
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" I have seen him, papa ; there is nothing the 
matter, only he is not quite well. You promised to 
take me to see the horses, and I want so much to go. 
Will you come now ? " 

Of course Mr. Maberly went. The horses were 
beautiful, and Lucia admired and praised them as 
they deserved ; but she was wondering all the time 
how much they cost, and why her father bought them 
if it were true that the property was going to ruin. 
It could not be true, she thought ; for surely, if they 
were on the road to ruin, they would not be spending 
all the money they were — these new horses, and the 
lovely little pony-carriage her papa had given her only 
the other day, and the new music-master who was 
coming down from London at some tremendous ex- 
pense to give her lessons, and the promised trip to 
Italy. It must be a delusion of old Ainsley's, some 
fancied fear caused by approaching dotage. Yet she 
could not help dwelling upon it. The horses were 
brought to the door, and Lucia was dressed in the new 
riding-habit which had been ordered from London for 
the occasion, and went for her first ride with her father. 
But she could not quite succeed in giving her whole 
mind to the horse, and her father was surprised and 
a little disappointed at her not entering with greater 
interest into her ride. For Lucia had often ridden 
with him in Italy, and he had then fancied she in* 
herited his own love for the exercise and skill in it. 
But to-day, instead of being thoroughly taken up, as 
he had imagined she would be, with her new horse, 
Lucia appeared to be much more interested in all 
that met her sight than was usually the case with 
her. And so she really was. 
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Although she said nothing, her eye was remarking 
things which until now had never struck her atten- 
tion, and her mind was drawing its own conclusions 
from them. She observed how shabby the village- 
school was ; such a contrast to the Doddington 
School, which they passed on their way home, all 
fresh with new paint and whitewash, and ornamented 
doors and windows. She remarked the diflferent 
lodges, which one and all presented decided signs of 
dilapidation. She saw that many fences were broken 
down, many hedges wanted renewing. But she said 
nothing until, as they were riding through the vil- 
lage on their way home, they came into contact 
with a poor woman. Her little boy was playing 
in the road, and Lucia had to rein in her horse 
to prevent riding over him. The child, though 
unhurt, screamed loudly, and the mother ran out 
to rescue it. The Squire stopped to tell her the 
child had not been touched, and the woman, with 
a low courtesy, addressed him: — 

"Please, your honour — you'll excuse my making 
so bold, but my husband he 's been three times to 
speak to Mr. Parkinson, and each time he has had the 
same answer ; my husband said he was sure, if he 
could have had a word of your honour, it would have 
been diflferent." 

" Well, well ! " interrupted Mr. Maberly ; " come 
to the point, my good woman; we're in a hurry." 

" It's about the house, your honour. It's going 
to pieces, you see, or we would not complain ; and 
we've lived here fifteen years, and been good, sober 
tenants. My husband said he was sure, if your 
honour knew about it, you would see into it ; so, seeing 
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as jour honour stopped to speak to me, I could not 
but make bold to mention it." 

"I will speak to Mr. Parkinson," replied Mr. 
Maberly. He touched his horse with his whip, and 
they rode on. 

Lucia was the first to break the silence. " Papa," 
she said, " ar§ we very rich ?" 

" Pretty well," said her father. " Why do you 
ask?" 

" I wanted to know." 

" You are thinking of Dame Stocker's house," said 
her father, laughing, but in rather a forced manner. 
"I suppose we are rich enough to have it put to 
rights for her. We will speak to Parkinson about 
it. I am afraid he is not particularly indulgent to the 
poor." 

" Then I would send him away," said Lucia. 

"Easier said than done," replied her father. 
"Who would you get in his place?" 

" Some one who would be kind to the villagers," 
said Lucia. " I think rich people ought to do every- 
thing they can for poor people." 

Was it only fancy, or, for once in her life, had 
Lucia's words brought a shadow over her father's 
face? 

"Of course they ought, and so they do — all they 
can; but one can't always do everything that every- 
body wants. And though I don't like Parkinson 
myself, for many reasons, I should be very sorry to 
see him go." 

" Why?" asked Lucia, again. 

" Because, my child, he understands the busi- 
ness." 
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^'And don't you understand it yourself?" asked 
Lucia. 

This time there was no mistake about it, a decided 
cloud passed over Mr. Maberly's face. 

" Not much, I am afraid," he said ; " not enough, 
perhaps. One ought to begin young if one has to do 
anything of the kind, and it never was in my way. 
I believe a man ought to look after his own affairs," 
he added : " but, as I say, it never was in my line to 
do so ; and it is too late now." 

" I don't see why it should be," was the thought 
in Lucia's mind, but she did not express it aloud. 
She thought she would speak to Ainsley first, and try 
and find out from him all she could concerning the 
state of her father's property. She could not bring 
herself to believe the words she had heard in the 
morning, that the Broughton estate was going to 
ruin. But they had aroused an uneasy feeling 
in her mind; and she could not rest until she had 
discovered the truth. She might not be able 
to understand the whole particulars of the matter 
— she did not suppose she should be; but she 
would find out whether or not the assertion she 
had heard Ainsley make in the morning was true 
or not. 

That evening Mr. Maberly had no sooner settled 
himself in his arm-chair, with his newspaper, than 
Lucia prepared to leave the room. 

"Where are you going, Lucia?" her father in- 
quired. For it was always Lucia's custom, when Mr. 
Maberly began to read his paper, to take her book and 
establish herself on a stool at his feet. 

^' I am going to see Ainsley, papa : I said I would 
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come and sit with him this evening when you were 
reading. You don't mind my going ?" 

"I am delighted you should go," replied her 
father ; " especially as the poor old man is not well. 
It will amusi^ him to have you with him ; and he can 
tell you many stories of my younger days if you ask 
him. You may go and sit with Ainsley, and Anne, 
too, whenever you like ; you can never learn anything 
but good from either of them." 

But there was no thought of amusement in Lucia's 
mind, no desire of receiving any or affording any. 
There was no wish to hear tales of former days. It 
was with the present alone that she had to do. And 
if her father had known what was her object in seek- 
ing Ainsley's society, he would not have imagined 
that her visit was likely to do the old man any good. 
Ainsley himself was positively dreading it, and all 
Anne's assurances that " it would be easy to put off a 
young lady like that with any sort of answers," failed 
to relieve his uncomfortable feelings. 

" You don't know her as well as I do," he said. 
" It is not so easy to put her off as you fancy. I have 
seen her with master, when her mind has been set on 
anything, and I have wondered to see how, when she 
had fixed her resolve, she would go at it, until she 
did it." 

" Then she's not like her father," said Anne ; 
" for there never was any keeping him to any- 
thing." 

" No," replied Ainsley ; " not to anything he did 
not fancy ; but he could be determined enough 
when he chose. As I have said many times. 
Master Edward was always ruled by the whim of 
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the moment, and so there was no depending upon 
him. He wanted to go to Oxford, and so he went. 
He did not like being there, and so he came away, 
spite of all that anj one could advise him to the 
contrary. But once let his mind be reijly made up, 
and I never yet saw the person who had any power to 
change it. How much attention did he pay to all the 
objections that were made to his marriage? No, 
depend upon it, master has got firmness enough, only 
it is not often he thinks anything worth the trouble of 
being firm about. Master hates trouble — he always 
has, and always will. If he had not, he would be a 
different man, and everything about him would be 
different too. It's my opinion that our young lady *s 
got all her papa's liking for her own way, and she 
does not mind the trouble of going after what she has 
set her heart on getting." 

Ainsley was not wrong in this conclusion, as he 
himself felt, when two minutes after Lucia came into 
the room, her face flushed with the light pink colour 
which was never seen there except when some unusual 
excitement was at work in her mind. She inquired 
whether Ainsley were better, and then sitting down in 
a chair by the fire, she made the old man sit down too^ 
and asked him to tell her all he knew about her papa's 
property. Ainsley raised his hands and eyes, and 
exclaimed, — 

" Bless me. Miss Lucia ! the innocence of your 
young heart! Why, if I were to tell you all I know 
about this property, I should be talking for the next 
week, and should not have ended then !" 

" Well," said Lucia, "tell me what I want most to 
know, as much as you can tell me now. I must 
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know/' she added, impatiently. " I said I would, and 
I will." 

"And have you got your papa's leave?" asked 
Ainsley. " What sort of a servant would I be, if I 
were to tell all my master's secrets, supposing I knew 
any, without his leave?" 

"Papa has no secrets from me," said Lucia, 
proudly. 

" Then ask him, Miss Lucia, to tell you all you 
want to know." 

" I would," replied Lucia, " if I thought there was 
any truth in it. I did not ask papa to-day, only 
because I did not wish to make him unhappy by tell- 
ing him people said dreadful things of him, when, 
perhaps, they were not true. Will you, Ainsley, tell 
me whether what I heard you say this morning is true 
or not?" 

" I will tell you nothing. Miss Lucia," said the old 
man firmly, "until my master gives me leave to 
talk about his affairs to his daughter. And even 
then, miss, I wonder that ydu, who look as proud as 
any Maberly that ever I knew, should wish to talk 
to a servant of the master's private matters. The 
Maberlys were a proud race always, and it has never 
been their way to be familiar with those below them." 

Ainsley merely expressed his own feeling, without 
in the least considering what effect his words would 
produce on Lucia's mind. But if his remark had been 
the result of a well-laid scheme for extricating him- 
self from a difficulty, he could not have hit on a more 
politic measure. The proud blood rushed to Lucia's 
face, and crimsoned it all over. 
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" You are not like a servant," she said. " I never 
talk to servants. But papa said he liked me to talk 
to you." 

" The master does his best to make me forget that 
that I am a servant," said Ainslej ; << but it is not 
because he is condescending to me that I should be 
wanting in my duty to him ; rather, should his kindness 
make me remember it better. And remembering it 
as I do, Miss Lucia, nothing would ever make me 
forget myself sufficiently to talk of my master's affairs 
to my young mistress." 

Respectful as his tone was, it was proud too — proud 
in the native pride of self-respect. It could not but 
produce an effect on a character like Lucia's. She felt 
reproved — almost humbled. She would not have 
dared to ask the old man another question. 

" I will go to papa now," she said ; " now, this 
moment ! " And in an instant she was gone. 

"Will she go?" asked Anne, who had re- 
mained a silent and surprised spectator of the 
whole scene. * 

" Of course she will," replied Ainsley. 

"And the master, what will he say?" asked 
Anne. " Will he be angry with you ?" 

" Perhaps," replied Ainsley ; " but I shall not 
mind that, if it does any good. And it would not sur- 
prise me if it were to do the very greatest good. We 
shall see. If the master only speaks out the truth, 
there is that in our young lady's character, young as 
she is, that may be the means of stirring him up to 
exertions he never would undertake before. He 
woufd do a great deal to please her, which I am 
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sure he could never be made to do by any other 
motive." 

" But she is so young ! " said Anne. 

"True enough," said Ainsley; "but it takes only 
a spark to set a fire all on a blaze. There is that 
in master which I believe would light, if one could 
only find the right match to set fire to it. It would 
never surprise me if Miss Lucia were to do a great 
work with him. She has wonderful power over her 
father." 

Ainsley was right in this also. Lu«ia found her 
father still deeply engaged in reading politics; but 
not too much engaged to prevent his having eyes to 
see his little daughter as she entered the room, and 
ears ready to listen to her answer to his inquiry, — 
why she had returned so soon ? 

" I want to talk to you, papa." 

"To me? — I thought you wanted to talk to 
Ainsley." 

" Yes, papa, so I did ; but now I want to talk to 
you — very much," she added. 

And there was something in her tone which 
made her father lay down the paper and look at her. 
She put the paper out of his reach upon the table, and 
sitting down on her stool at his feet, looked into his 
face with a questioning, searching look — it made him 
feel quite uncomfortable. 

" Papa," she said, " are we rich ?" 

" That is the second time to-day you have asked 
me that question, Lucia," he said. "What do you 
want me to get for you ? You need not mind asking 
me for it. I am rich enough, I assure you, to 
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procure for mj only child anything which she is at 
all likely to desire to possess. Don't ask foolish 
questions, but name your wishes, and they shall be 
gratified." 

^' Papa," she said, ^* I do not ask foolish questions, 
and I have no wishes — at least I have only one — I 
want to know the truth." 

"What truth ?*' he asked. 

" About something I heard this morning." 

" And what did you hear this morning ?" 

Lucia's eyes, larger and more earnest than ever, 
were riveted upon her father's face. 

"That this property — our property — was going 
to ruin." 

" Who dared to tell you that ?" asked Mr. Maberly 
angrily, 

" No one told me, papa," said Lucia ; " it was not 
meant that I should hear it. I overheard some one 
say so." 

" It was that fool, Ainsley," muttered Mr. Ma- 
berly. 

Lucia put her hand softly on his, and answered in 
a voice of winning gentleness — he could have fancied 
it was her mother's — "I don't think, papa dear, 
Ainsley is a fool. I think he is a very good old man. 
I think he loves you very much." 

" He has no business to meddle in my af- 
fairs," said Mr. Maberly, " or talk of them to 
others." 

"Indeed, papa, he does not talk of them. I 
know he never would; for I asked him just now to 
talk to me, and he would not: he said he would 
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not betray your secrets. So I said I would come 
and ask you to tell me yourself. You must tell 
me, papa. You know you never refuse me any- 
thing — you never have — and you never could. 
Please, papa — my own papa — tell me, are we going 
to ruin?" 

Such a little, earnest face I such a coaxing, plead- 
ing voice ! Mr. Maberly could not but be touched. 
The tears were in his eyes, but they were brought there, 
not by the thought of his present circumstances or his 
past folly — only by the sight of that dear little face, 
and the sound of that sweet voice, and the recollec- 
tions of another face and another voice which seemed 
to live again in these. He smiled tenderly upon his 
child, and said, — 

" What should you know of ruin ? You ought not 
even to know what such a thing is." 

" But I do," she said ; " and I was thinking only 
the other day what a dreadful thing it must be ! You 
remember, papa, when Mrs. Arundel called, and Aunt 
Maria told us about her having been so rich, until she 
was ruined by her son, and gave up all her money to 
pay his debts, and afterwards was obliged to live in 
lodgings, and teach drawing. Have we any debts, 
papa?" 

" Some, I am afraid, Lucia." 

"Many?" she asked. 

" More than are agreeable," replied her father. 

" And have we money to pay them all ?" 

" Perhaps not just at this moment, but there is no 
need to pay them now. You need not be afraid, 
Lucia, of our ever being like poor Mrs. Arundel. If 
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this place were sold I should have money enough 
to pay all our debts a hundred times over, and to 
enable us to live quietly and comfortably somewhere 
else for the rest of our lives. You may set your 
mind quite at ease about our money matters ; there 
is not the smallest fear of our going to ruin, or of 
your ever having to teach drawing like poor Mrs. 
Arundel." 

But Lucia's mind was not so easily set at rest. 
She looked more troubled than ever. 

" It would be very dreadful to have to sell Brough- 
ton," she said at length. '^ Oh, papa, I hope we shall 
never be obliged to do that." 

"Why not?" said her father; "I have always 
thought you did not care about the place — that you 
would be happier away from it. But for this feeling, 
I should have been more concerned about the pro- 
perty than I have bpen. I know there are some ugly 
debts upon it ; but I have always thought that, so long 
as I could make everything hold together during my 
mother's life, it would be easy after her death to settle 
matters by selling the estate, and going to live abroad 
on the remainder of my property. Why, Lucia, we 
could make our home in Italy then, and only think 
how happy you would be there ! You love Italy so 
much." 

" Dearly," she said, " very — very dearly." 
" Then you would like to go and live there ? " 
" No, papa — at least, not to be obliged to go like 
that. I think the pain of having to sell Broughton 
would be greater than the pleasure of going back to 
Italy." 
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"But you are not attached to Broughton," said 
her father ; " at least, you have not seemed so. It 
has not been your early home." 

" But it was yours, papa," said Lucia, " and it 
was your father's, and your grandfather's, and your 
great-great-grandfather's. Aunt Maria said Brough- 
ton had belonged to the Maberlys ever since the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, and that our family 
was related to the king through his wife, and 
that was why the eldest son of the Maberlys 
was always called Edward Woodville. I could 
never bear to hear it said that my papa was the 
last Edward Woodville who lived at Broughton, 
and that he had not spirit enough to keep up 
the property which had belonged to his family for 
hundreds and hundreds of years. I would rather 
never see Italy again. I would rather live here 
all my life." • 

Lucia's face was animated, her eyes sparkling, her 
voice excited. Mr. Maberly did not sympathise in 
her enthusiasm; but it amused him. 

" You are a true Maberly after all, Lucia," he 
said, "in spite of dark eyes and a pale face. Your 
grandfather would have rejoiced to hear you speak, 
only he would have deplored your being a girl. What 
a pity you were not a boy, Lucia ! you would have 
made a capital Edward Woodville." 

" I am sure," she said, " I wish I were." 

" I am sure," he replied, " I am very glad you are 
not ; you could not be half so precious to me as a son, 
as you are as my own dear little daughter : besides, 
I could not keep you always with me then, you would 
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have to go to school and to college. I should not see 
you for years." 

" But then I could work," said Lucia ; " I could 
earn money and pay the debts." 

'* You have gone mad on the subject of money and 
debts," said her father, laughing, but with a mixture 
of annoyance in his tone. ^' I can't think what has 
filled your head with such ideas. But we must not 
talk any more about them. You must go to bed now, 
and dream over them instead." 

"I think I shall, papa," she said; "I am sure it 
is not nonsense to think about money ; I believe we 
ought to think about it, and do something, too." 

She rose to wish her father good night, and put- 
ting her arms round his neck, kissed him over and 
over again. He held her to him, and looked long 
and lovingly upon the face that was so tenderly 
pressed to his. It ^as a lovely face, certainly ; and 
looked all the more beautiful to-night when it was 
lighted up with the flush of animation and excite- 
ment. 

"My fair Italian flower!" he said, "my lovely 
little Lucia ! It does not matter whether we remain 
here or go abroad, since my only child is a daughter. 
If I had a son, it would be different." 

" No, papa," replied Lucia ; " it would be just the 
same. People would still say that you were the last 
Maberly who cared for the place. They would look 
down upon you, and talk about you, and I never could 
bear that." 

" You are a strange child!" said her father; " now 
go to bed. What would Dr. Symonds say, if he saw 
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you sitting talking here with those flushed cheeks at 
past ten o'clock? Come, Lucia, my child, go to 
bed." 

Lucia went to bed, and dreamt all night long of 
debts and difficulties, from which she was trying to. 
help her father to extricate himself, with the assist- 
ance of old Ainsley, Mr. Parkinson, and her Aunt 
Maria. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

"Papa!" said Lucia to her father, as they were re- 
turning from their ride the next day, " have you for- 
gotten what we talked about last night ? " 

" No," said her father ; " but I hoped that you 
had." 

" Oh, papa ! " replied Lucia, " I can never forget 
it : I shall think about it always, because I am sure 
there is a great deal of truth in it. I wish so much I 
were grown up, for then I should know more, and be 
able to understand all sorts of things. But now I can 
do so very little, and it troubles me so much : but you 
are so clever, and you can do anything you like ; if 
you were to begin now, and see about it all, it would 
not, perhaps, be too late. Papa, will you talk to 
Ainsley ? he loves you so much, and he seems to un- 
derstand everything." 

" My child," said Mr. Maberly, " I often do talk 
to Ainsley ; you don't know what long conversations 
we sometimes have together." 

" And what does he say, papa?" 

"A great deal that you could not understand, 
Lucia." 

Mr. Maberly did not tell Lucia how often he turned 
a deaf ear to all that Ainsley did say, and abruptly 
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put an end to the remonstrances addressed to him. 
He would willingly have done so now; but Lucia 
was the speaker, and to her he never could turn a 
deaf ear. As Ainsley had said, the child possessed 
an extraordinary power over her father. She knew 
it well, and was resolved to make use of it. 

'•' But what does Ainsley say about the bills, papa ? 
You know you said there were bills ! What does he 
say about them ? " 

" That they are very heavy, and there is not 
money enough to pay them." 

" Then what are you going to do with them ?" 

"Leave them alone. And, indeed, Lucia, you 
must please to do so also. A girl of your age can 
understand nothing at all about these things — the 
very idea is absurd. If they are too troublesome for 
me, I suppose they are beyond you." 

There was a touch of sharpness in her father's 
voice, which Lucia had never heard before. It cut 
her to the heart. The tears rushed into her eyes, 
and for a few minutes she could not answer. Then 
she made some trilling remark on some passing ob- 
ject, and the conversation about the money was not 
renewed. But the less Lucia spoke about it, the 
more did it occupy her mind. She even sought her 
aunt's society, in the hopes of accidentally hearing 
something from her which might enable her to gain 
a little information without appearing to be in search 
of it. And in this she was partially successful. 
One day Miss Maberly, on returning from her walk, 
mentioned to her mother that the Stockers had left 
the parish. 

"Why?" inquired the old lady; "they had 
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lived here for so long, and always in that same 
cottage." 

" It was going to pieces," said Miss Maberly, 
" and they could get nothing done for it." 

" Why not ? " again asked the old lady ; " does 
not Mr. Parkinson look after the people? Edward 
really ought to look after him. In your father's time, 
there was never such a thing heard of as a complaint 
from any of the tenants." 

" Things are not now as they were in my father's 
time," said Miss Maberly, in a low tone. The mut- 
tered remark was lost upon the old lady. Not so, 
however, upon Lucia. She said nothing then, but 
that same afternoon, when her grandmamma was 
taking her usual nap, and her Aunt Maria was work- 
ing in the breakfast-room, she took the opportunity of 
being alone with her. 

" Aunt Maria !" she began. 

" Yes." 

** Why did you say to-day that things are not now 
as they used to be in grandpapa's time ? " 

" Because they are not." A satisfactory answer ; 
but Lucia was not easily daunted. 

"But why are they not ?" 

"Surely it is not for you to inquire into your 
father's affairs?" said Miss Maberly, shortly. 

" Yes I should," said Lucia, " or I should never 
know anything about them, and I want to know this 
very much. You said things were not now as they 
used to be in grandpapa's time : please, Aunt Maria, 
do tell me why you said that." 

Lucia's tone was earnest, yet quiet and respectful. 
Miss Maberly stopped working, and looked at her. 
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" Why do you want to know ?'* 

*' Because," said Lucia, " everybody seems to think 
the same, and yet I don't understand." 

" Understand what ?" said her aunt. 

" Why things should be different now. Why can't 
papa do as much for the people as grandpapa did ?" 

"Because," said her aunt, "when people do a 
good deal for themselves, they can't afford to do much 
for others." 

" But papa does not do much for himself," said 
Lucia, resolved to push this advantage to the utmost^ 
and in the one desire of gaining some information on 
the mysterious subject of her father's debts, forgetting 
even her own natural reserve and haughtiness, and 
her dislike to her aunt. If she would only tell her 
what she wanted to know, Lucia felt as if she could 
almost promise to love her ever afterwards. 

" Was grandpapa richer than papa ? " she asked, 
her eyes fixed on her aunt's face, her voice humble — 
almost entreating. 

For the first time since Lucia had been at home 
it struck Miss Maberly that she really did inherit her 
mother's beauty. 'Grenerally — always, indeed, until 
now — her voice and manner, her very presence even, 
reminded her aunt so forcibly of her father, that they 
aroused in her mind, almost without her being aware 
of it, the old antagonistic feeling which had always 
existed between her and her brother, rendering it 
almost impossible for them to keep from disagreeing 
when they were in each other's society. 

But to-day Lucia's face, so quiet and earnest — her 
voice, so pleading and soft — carried Miss Maberly back 
over long years of the past, into the dressing-room. 
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where her young sister-in-law sat, day after day, and 
into which she had never gone without being welcomed 
with a bright smile and a kind word. If there was 
one thing in her life which weighed more heavily on 
Miss Maberly's conscience than another, it was her con- 
duct to her sister-in-law during her stay in England. 

Miss Maberly had a very comfortable conscience, 
and lay down every night of her life with the plea- 
sant persuasion that she was doing her duty to the 
world, and no one had a word to say against her. 
She had been a devoted daughter always, according 
to her own idea of devotion. She had been most 
careful of the wants of the poor, according to her 
own idea of what those wants were, and how they 
could bo supplied. She would have been an excellent 
sister, but here her own good intentions had been 
frustrated by the waywardness of others. Her advice 
had never been wanting, but it had always been set 
aside. Her reproofs had been given in all faithful- 
ness, but they had been despised. And she would 
have been an invaluable aunt had she only been 
allowed to pursue her own course with her niece. 
She would have taught her, corrected her, and cared 
for her, but she had not been permitted to do so. 
That was no fault of hers ; her conscience was clear. 
She would have done her best for both brother and 
niece, if they would have submitted to her wise and 
judicious direction; but they refused to do so, so she 
threw them overboard, and, to use her own ex- 
pression, washed her hands of them. 

But her sister-in-law — her bright, young, humble- 
minded sister-in-law — Miss Maberly had hated the 
marriage, and entertained the strongest prejudices 
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against her brother's Italian wife ; so had every one 
else before they saw her. His old mother, with her 
English ideas and feelings ; Ainsley, with his devotion 
to the good old ways in which his master's father, and 
his master's grandfather, had walked unswervingly; 
the tenantry, with their innate love for English people 
and English ways — all had heard with regret of 
Mr. Maberly's hasty marriage ; all were prepared to 
look coldly upon his foreign wife. But as he had 
said she would be, so she proved — a sunbeam to 
chase away every cloud of prejudice. She knelt at 
old Mrs. Maberly's feet to receive a mother's blessing, 
and it was given as freely and lovingly as though she 
had been the highest born of England's daughters. 
For, as the old lady said, " who could wonder at 
Edward's not being able to resist such beauty as 
that ? " The servants had assembled to welcome their 
mistress with a cloud on every face, and a murmur- 
ing word on every tongue, " as if master could not 
find a lady in his own free country, that he must 
needs go and bring one home from foreign lands, 
speaking a tongue no one could understand ! " But 
they had returned to the servants' hall in loud admi- 
ration of her singular beauty and lovely manners, 
their hearts completely won by the kind words of 
greeting addressed to them in their native English by 
their new mistress ; and Ainsley himself had gone so far 
as to say that "it was always master's way to get the 
best he could find, and perhaps there was not a lady in 
England beautiful enough for him, for it was not to be 
supposed there were many such as she in the world." 
Miss Maberly alone had not relented. She had 
intended to receive her sister coldly, and to treat 
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her coldly; and she had fulfilled her intention. But 
sometimes it had been a difficult matter not to give 
way. The sunshine of her sister-in-law's character 
had never caused Miss Maberlj to melt ; but at 
times there had been a temporary thaw when she 
had found herself looking on her brother's lovely 
young wife with something very like admiration, and 
almost forgetting her prejudices in listening to her 
animated conversation, or her exquisite singing. 
But on these occasions she had always been angry 
with herself for being even tempted to yield to the 
" absurd infatuation, which seemed to have taken 
possession of everybody else;" and no sooner had 
she become aware that the armour of haughty pride, 
in which she had encased herself, had become 
loosened in the le9.st degree, than she had hastened, 
to buckle it up again, yet more tightly than before, 
until she became, as young Mrs. Maberly found her, 
perfectly invulnerable. 

But after Mr. Maberly had taken his wife away, 
and yet more after the news of her death had reached 
England, Miss Maberly had felt some uncomfortable 
thoughts ; and if Lucia had returned home to be in the 
house the sunbeam that her mother had been before her. 
Miss Maberly might not have been proof against such 
influence. But Lucia had none of her mother's soft- 
ness — none of that coaxing, v^inning gentleness, which 
had formed the charm of her mother's character, the 
secret of her power. She was haughty, self-willed, 
self-reliant, and intensely provoking. She was j ust like 
her father, and consequently unbearable to her aunt. 

But to-day she spoke and looked so like her 
mother that Miss Maberly was almost frightened. 
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Lucia repeated her question yet more entreat- 
ingly,— 

" Please, Aunt Mari% do tell me : was grandpapa 
richer than papa ? '* 

Miss Maberly could not refuse an answer. 
*' People are not so rich when they owe money as 
when they don't.'* 

"And does papa owe much money?" asked Lucia. 

" Really, Lucia," replied her aunt, " you had 
better ask him." 

" I have asked him," replied Lucia, in a despair- 
ing tone; "but he won't tell me — at least he will 
only say that we owe money, but he won't talk about 
it, and I want him to so much. I wish I knew all 
about it. Oh, Aunt Maria, I do so wish you would 
tell me everything you know." 

"And what good would that do?" asked Miss 
Maberly. " If your father chose to look into his 
own affairs, and try to mend them, some good might 
come of it, perhaps ; but what good could you pos- 
sibly do?" 

" I could not do anything myself, perhaps," said 
Lucia ; " but I might persuade papa to do something. 
You know. Aunt Maria, it was a little match that 
set all that great stack on fire the other day." 

Miss Maberly looked at Lucia, and was again 
reminded of her mother; not, however, this time by 
the coaxing gentleness of her tone, but by the lustrous 
brilliancy of her eyes. It struck her that, perhaps^ 
Lucia was right; perhaps she might be able to do 
that which no one yet had ever had power to do — 
persuade her father to look after his own affairs. 
" You had better try," she said ; " things would be 
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very different, I believe, if your father were not so 
careless about them." 

" What ought papa to do ?*' said Lucia. 

" He can't do anything, I believe, so long as 
Parkinson has the management of affairs in his hands. 
That man cares for no one but himself." 

"If he were sent away, where could papa find 
any one else ? Could Ainsley take his place ?" 

Miss Maberly smiled at Lucia's simplicity. " Not 
quite," she replied, " though I believe Ainsley knows 
a good deal about things. But it requires a man accus- 
tomed to the work, clever at figures, properly educated." 

" And what would he have to do?" asked Lucia. 

" I am sure I can't tell you," replied her aunt ; 
" but, from all I hear, I should imagine he would have 
plenty to do before all the debts are called in and 
paid, and things set to rights." 

" Has papa got money enough to pay all his 
debts?" asked Lucia. 

" If he had, I suppose he would pay them," replied 
her aunt. 

** And if he has not, how is he to get it ? Gentle- 
men can't earn money." And she sighed heavily. 

" No," said her aunt ; " but they can save it." 

" Yes," said Lucia, and she fell into a long 
reverie. Money must be saved ; something must be 
done; she would never rest until she had brought 
her father to feel as she did on this subject. It 
should be the object of her life to arouse her father 
to look upon this matter in its true light ; and when 
she had led him to see what was to be done, then she 
would exert her every endeavour to strengthen his 
hands in doing it. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Months passed away, and Lucia's 'efforts were not 
ineffectual. She had fixed her mind with a resolute 
purpose to the one object she had in view, and she 
daily felt that her wishes and endeavours were being 
crowned with success. Mr. Maberly had been per- 
suaded to talk to Ainsley about his affairs, and the 
result was that Parkinson had been dismissed from his 
situation and a new steward appointed in his place, a 
young man recommended by Mr. Alison, who seemed 
to be a very fitting person, painstaking, intelligent, 
and of upright conscientious principles. He found, 
as Ainsley had prophesied he would find, that Parkin- 
son had utterly neglected every one's interests but 
his own. Bills had been allowed to accumulate until 
their number and length had become alarming ; the 
requests and complaints of the tenantry had been 
entirely disregarded ; the property allowed to run to 
waste — everything was in disorder and confusion. A 
rigid system of economy was, of course, the first thing 
recommended. And Lucia was determined that it 
should be carried into execution. To the astonish- 
ment of the villagers the carriage-horses were sold, 
the coachman and two footmen dismissed, and only 
Ainsley and one man-servant remained. The newly- 
purchased saddle-horses were retained, chiefly by 
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Ainslej's persuasion ; for he was convinced that nothing 
would do ^^the master and the young mistress" so 
much good, bodily and mentally, as horse exercise; and 
besides, as he urged on Lucia's attention, *^if the 
master would ride oyer his estate every now and then, 
and see to what the workmen were about, it would do 
more good than anything." So the horses were kept, 
and many a pleasant ride Lucia had with her father, 
endeavouring to make him take an interest in every- 
thing. There was a great deal to superintend, for a 
quantity of wood was being cut down in the park, 
and Mr. Maberly's presence was constantly required 
to decide on what trees should be removed. It was 
the first time that the woods had been thinned for the 
purpose of raising money, and if old Mrs. Maberlj 
had known it, she would have been greatly distressed ; 
but she knew nothing about it. Amongst Mr. Ma- 
berly's many besetting faults, pride was not one, 
though haughtiness was, and the sort of pride which 
belonged to Lucia's character was her greatest sup- 
port. She did not care whether or not people said 
that ''the Maberlys must be going down in the 
world, for they were reducing their establishment 
and selling their timber." But the idea of any one's 
ever having it in his power to say that '' Broughton 
had gone to ruin, and Mr. Maberly had not had spirit 
enough to keep it up," was intolerable to her. So 
she worked away at her newly- formed project of help- 
ing her father to preserve the property, and her father 
could not help working with her, when he saw that 
his child's heart was set on this one object to the 
exclusion of all others; and he was yet more encouraged 
to enter into the subject by perceiving that, under the 
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influence of this excitement, Lucia's cheek had gained 
a brighter hue, her voice had acquired a more cheer- 
ful tone, and her spirits resumed almost all their 
former buoyancy. 

Things went better with every one, for Miss 
Maberly's tone was less sharp than formerly, and 
on more than one occasion she had even pleased her 
brother by letting fall some expression of commend- 
ation. One thing in particular helped to keep Miss 
Maberly in better temper, and that was that, dur- 
ing all this time, they saw so little of the family 
at the Rectory. Mr. and Mrs. Alison called fre- 
quently at the Manor, but the old lady was generally 
now allowed to receive their visits alone; for Miss 
Maria Maberly, as she caught sight from her seat in 
the window of the Rector or his wife approaching 
the house, would make her escape from the room, and 
Mr. Maberly and Lucia were scarcely ever to be seen. 
The readings at the Rectory had been given up, 
Lucia giving as her excuse that her papa always 
now wanted her in the mornings; and after lunch 
there were long rides and walks to be undertaken. 

The days passed quickly enough now, and in spite 
of what Miss Maberly with great reason termed " a 
neglected education," Lucia's character, under the 
peculiar circumstances in which it was placed, was 
gradually forming and ripening. It was true that she 
was less well-informed than almost any school-girl 
of her age would have been ; but if the amount of her 
information was smaller, her development of mind was 
unquestionably far greater, her judgment was daily 
brought into action, and had gained remarkable 
strength from being kept in constant exercise: she 
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had learned to hold the present impulse of the moment 
in complete abeyance to the more important consider- 
ation of the future. Her will, strong by nature, had 
become yet stronger by exertion ; her discernment of 
character, naturally keen, was rendered yet more sharp- 
sighted by practice, as she discussed with her father 
the different characters of those with whom, in her 
daily life, she was brought into contact ; her per- 
severance and energy had acquired wonderful strength, 
for they were allowed no rest : if she flagged in her 
pursuit of the object in view, her father would flag 
too : if she stopped to rest upon the road, he would 
stop too : if once he stopped, Lucia knew how diffi- 
cult it would be to persuade him to go on again ; she 
remembered how much trouble her first efforts had 
cost her, and they encouraged her to persevere with 
unflinching resolution. In due season she should reap, 
and then she should not regret all the labour she had 
bestowed in sowing. 

Lucia, notwithstanding her many disadvantages, 
was more developed in character, more matured in 
judgment, than many girls of her age who have re- 
ceived what is called, often most erroneously, a finished 
education. 

In one branch of education she had made rapid 
progress, although almost entirely without instruc- 
tion. She was an excellent musician. The master 
from London had been counter-ordered at Lucia's 
earnest request, for it was a needless expense. Mr. 
Maberly had unwillingly agreed to this, for he knew 
that his child's musical talent was great, and wished 
to give her every advantage; and Lucia, to prove 
to him that the London master was really, as 
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she asserted, quite unnecessary, had taken extraordinary 
pains with herself. She practised diligently whenever 
she had time, and had acquired singular power of 
execution. The girls at the Rectory would listen to 
her playing when she passed an evening with them, 
or they came to the Manor, with wondering admira- 
tion, and say to one another afterwards, that "if 
Lucia could play like that without a master, what 
would she do if she were well taught ! " 

Nor did Lucia neglect books. Lessons she had 
none, and yet she was learning constantly. The quiet 
evening hours found her always seated on the same 
footstool at her father's side, as absorbed in her book 
as he was in his newspaper. And as there was no 
circulating library to provide her with new books, 
Lucia read the old ones which she found stored upon 
the shelves of the two gloomy bookcases in the library. 
They were dingy-looking books outside, with untempt- 
ing drab or brown bindings. But oh, what a store of 
delight and amusement was to be found within the 
unpromising covers ! Lucia never wearied of read- 
ing them ; and though she especially delighted in 
poetry, she took great interest and pleasure in history 
also, especially such as carried her into scenes of ex- 
citement and romance, which contrasted strangely 
with the quiet monotony of her own daily life. Mr. 
Maberly could not believe his child's education was 
really suffering from neglect when he listened to the 
graphic descriptions which she would give him during 
their rides, of the different scenes of stirring interest 
which had excited her sympathy in the history of her 
own or of other lands. 

Thus Lucia grew and strengthened, mind and 
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body. Her grandmamma looked at her with doting 
admiration, and was never tired of praising her tall, 
slight figure ; her large, expressive, dark eyes ; her ' 
clear complexion, over which a bright hue of health 
was now spreading itself; and her hair, which was so 
luxuriant that, when she unfastened it from the bands 
in which it was confined, it fell in thick, wavy masses 
almost to her knees. 

Miss Maria Maberly would listen to her mother's 
admiration of Lucia's beauty with some impatience, 
and would remark drily that, " in her opinion, beauty 
was not everything ; people had minds as well as 
bodies, and, for her part, she thought more of a 
well-informed mind than of fine eyes and hair." 

Mr. Maberly was as satisfied himself with his 
child's mental endowments as with her outward 
attractions. To him Lucia seemed perfect, alike in 
mind and person, and he turned a deaf ear to all Miss 
Maberly's remonstrances on the subject of education. 
Lucia could read and understand what she read. She 
could think, and express her thoughts in pure, well- 
chosen language. She could weigh matters carefully 
and judiciously, and decide wisely upon them. She 
was active, energetic, self-possessed — what more 
could any one wish to see her ? 

Mrs. Alison listened to all that was said of 
Lucia at the Manor, and neither sympathized in 
her aunt's lamentations over her neglected education 
nor in her grandmother's exultation over her beauty. 
She could not have made either of them under- 
stand the feeling which prompted the sigh which 
she could not repress, as she listened to all that 

s said of Lucia; for Mrs. Alison looked not, as 
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others did, on the development of person or of mind. 
Her eyes had been opened to see beyond this lower 
sphere; and while others were exulting in the per- 
sonal and mental qualities which distinguished the 
object of their anxious love, Mrs. Alison was -sighing 
over the uncared-for soul of the interesting child whom 
she would so thankfully have helped to train for eter- 
nity. She had longed to enter upon this " work of 
faith and labour of love ;" but the opportunity seemed 
in God's wisdom to be denied her. She prayed, how- 
ever, for Lucia unceasingly, and still waited in 
"patience of hope." 

Mrs. Alison did not know how near at hand the 
commencement of the desired blessing was. On Lucia's 
birthday her father presented her with a new piano, 
which had been sent from London and kept at the 
Rectory until the morning of her birthday, when it 
was placed in the drawing-room. With this present 
from her father came several others from the dif- 
ferent members of the family at the Rectory. Every 
one of the children, from Janet down to little 
Arthur, had sent a birthday offering. Mr. Alison 
had added his present also — a handsome Church- 
service; and Mrs. Alison had chosen as her gift 
an illustrated edition of " The Pilgrim's Progress.'' 
She had seen enough of Lucia to hope that, al- 
though she might turn away from most books of a 
religious character, there would be enough in this one 
to arrest her attention and delight her imagination; » 
and she was not mistaken. 

Lucia remonstrated with her father on his ex- 
travagance in giving her such a costly present; 
but when she ran her fingers along the keys in 
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some of her favourite passages, and thej gave ont 
the beauty of their tones with a richness of melody 
which was new to her ears, she forgot every- 
thing else in her delight. Her leisure time was so 
fully occupied all the week with her piano that she 
gave but little attention to her other presents until 
Sunday came. And then, being in want of something 
to amuse her, she thought of Mrs. Alison's present — 
" The Pilgrim's Progress." Sunday was always a 
dull day to Lucia. She liked to go to church in the 
morning, the walk across the park was so pleasant, 
especially when the sun shone brightly, for then every- 
thing had a holiday look ; and it raised her spirits to 
see the people going to church in their Sunday dress, 
with their little ones running by their side.. In the 
afternoon Lucia generally took a walk with her father, 
but the evenings were long and dull. Miss Maberly 
was accustomed to put away all books that were not 
religious on the Saturday evening, and lock the book- 
cases, only leaving on the tables such as she considered 
suitable to the day, and upon not one of these had 
Lucia ever bestowed a second look, the first glance 
having been sufficient to show her that the contents 
would not suit her tastes. Mr. Maberly had given up 
reading anything but the newspaper ; and as he had 
no paper to read on Sunday evenings, he went to sleep 
instead, leaving Lucia to amuse herself as she best 
could, sometimes by reading her own books, which she 
already knew almost by heart, but more frequently by 
sitting the whole evening before the fire, weaving 
stories to herself out of her own head, while her aunt 
would look up from her book occasionally, and remark 
inwardly, " What an idle child that was I " and her 
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grandmamma would from time to time break upon the 
silence by waking up from her nodding in the armr 
chair to ask what o'clock it was. 

But the Sunday after Lucia's birthday was not a 
dull one. It promised to be so, for the weather was 
so stormy that there was no going to church in the 
morning, and no prospect of a walk in the afternoon. 
Lucia's heart sank as she looked out upon the pouring 
torrents and bending trees, and thought of the long 
dull day in-doors. But as she turned from the win- 
dow she remembered Mrs. Alison's present, and re- 
solved to go in search of it, and spend the morning in 
looking at the pictures. She was prejudiced against 
the book itself, merely because her aunt had remarked 
on seeing it that " it was a delightful book ; Lucia 
ought to read it, it would do her good." Now, any- 
thing which her aunt found delightful she must, in 
the nature of things, find intensely wearisome. Her 
aunt said it would do her good, and therefore she 
knew she should hate it. But the pictures were 
pretty, and she would look at them. And so she did, 
and gradually her interest became aroused, and before 
she had turned over half the leaves of the book she 
had read enough of the sentences on each side of the 
pictures to make her feel disposed to dip further into 
its contents. So, going back to the first page, she 
began to read, and in a few minutes she was more 
absorbed in the story than in any other she had ever 
read in all her life before. She read simply for the» 
sake of the tale, and had no thought for anything 
beyond. Christian was to her a r al, living man, and 
as such she admired the resolution and energy with 
which he pressed manfully forward out of reach of the 
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doomed citj, in spite of difficulties and dangers, of 
mocking relations, and sloughs of despond; while she 
despised the weak-minded Pliable, who turned back 
when he was beset with obstacles, and allowed his com- 
panion to go on his way to the " brave country" alone. 
So interested was Lucia in Christian and his adven- 
tures, that as she read farther she even forgot to look 
at the pictures which represented the different scenes, 
but passed them by unheedingly as she drank in the 
interesting events, recorded in language graphic beyond 
any which she had ever heard before. The pictures 
brought before her were painted on her imagination 
too strongly for her to care for any other representa- 
tion. She could see Christian trembling under the 
mountain, which hung so much over on one side that 
he was afraid lest it should fall upon him, while 
flashes of fire came from it which made him quake 
for fear. Lucia breathed more freely when this 
danger was past, and Christian once more safely on 
the way. In the Interpreter's house she forgot him 
altogether. It was not Christian but herself that was 
following the Interpreter from room to room, and 
gazing with him upon one strange sight after another. 
The admiration with which she looked upon the pic- 
ture of the grave man with his eyes uplifted to heaven, 
a book in his hand, and eloquent words of pleading 
on his lips, while overhead hung a crown of gold — 
the amusement with which she saw the vain efforts of 
the damsel to sweep the unsprinkled floor of the dusty 
room — the interest aroused in her mind by the rash 
impulse of Passion, and the calm, waiting wisdom of 
Patience — the excitement kindled by the burning of 
the fire, which burned but the brighter 'for all the 
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efforts that were made to quench it, because of the 
secret supply of oil from a faithful hand — the sym- 
pathy excited by the valiant man who, when the 
great company of others stood trembling at the door, 
desirous to enter but daring not, for fear of the armed 
men, did cut his way through them all, and press for- 
ward into the beautiful palace — the horror which 
shook her frame as she read of the despairing man 
imprisoned in an iron cage, from which he could 
find no release— and the still greater fear which 
came over her as she trembled with him who had 
beheld in his sleep a vision of the great day of 
judgment — these feelings were all her own. The 
Interpreter was to her a real personage, leading 
her into real j^laces ; and when she followed Chris- 
tian out into the highway again, she seemed to 
have herself seen all the things which were in the 
house of the Interpreter. Great was her delight 
when the burden, which she felt almost provoked 
with Christian for not getting rid of by some effort 
of his own, fell from his shoulders at the sight of 
the cross. She felt as if she should have got rid of 
it before in some way or other, but she was glad when 
it was gone, and could understand the lightness of 
heart which made Christian leap for joy, and go on 
his way rejoicing. Her sympathy was great when he 
persevered in bravely climbing over the hill Difficulty, 
in spite of its steepness : she felt she would have done 
that too, even though, like Christian, she should have 
had to clamber upon hands and knees: but she did 
not think she should have fallen asleep as he did, and 
lost the roll which the beautiful angel had given him. 
But the deadly conflict with ApoUyon in the Valley of 
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Humiliation excited her interest more than anything 
else. She could see the hideous monster so graphicallj 
described, and when Christian bravely engaged in 
hand-to-hand encounter with his fearfui foe, she 
almost felt as if she herself were taking part in the 
combat. She fancied she could hear the yelling and 
hideous roaring which Apollyon made during all the 
time of the fight, and the sighs and groans from 
Christian's heart; and when, at length. Christian^ 
reaching forth his hand, caught again his sword, 
and with it gave his adversary such a mortal wound 
that he was glad to spread his dragon's wings and 
speed away, Lucia laid down the book, weary with 
the intensity of the interest which it had excited. 
Raising her eyes, she met those of her father fixed 
upon her. 

"What book have you there, Lucia?" he asked: 
" it seems very interesting." 

" * The Pilgrim's Progress,' papa," she replied ; 
" and I never read such a book in all my life." 

" I dare say not," replied her father ; " nor are 
you ever likely to read such another. I wonder I 
never thought of getting it for you, for it was an 
old favourite of mine in the days of my own child- 
hood, and I might have known it was just the book 
to please you. It was Mrs. Alison's present, was it 
not?" 

" Yes, papa, and it is the most beautiful book I 
ever read. I should like to read some parts to you." 

" So you shall, my darling ; but not now. It is 
past luncheon time, and the clouds are disappearing ; 
we shall have our walk after all." 

Lucia would have preferred following Christian to 
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the end of his journey, even to a walk with her 
father, but she did not say so ; for she never allowed 
any wish of hers to interfere with her devotion to him. 
They went in to luncheon, and there found Mrs. 
Maberly and Miss Maberly ; the latter of whom asked 
Lucia what she had been doing all this wet morning. 
There was a conveyed reproach in the look which 
Miss Maberly cast at her own water-proof cloak and 
thick boots, as she put the inquiry to her niece. Mr. 
Maberly answered it for her, — " Lucia has been read- 
ing * The Pilgrim's Progress,' " he said, " and she is 
delighted with it." 

"Delighted with the story, I suppose," said her 
aunt; "but the story will not do one much good 
unless one understands the meaning." 

" I should not think that anything which is not 
understood could ever delight any one," replied Mr. 
Maberly. 

" I mean," replied his sister, " that there is a 
second meaning to the book, and it is not every one 
who reads it that understands this. For instance, 
Lucia : when Christian first discovers that his native 

place is destined to destruction, do you know " 

But Mr. Maberly interrupted her, — 

" Oh, if you please, Maria, don't let us have any 
catechising here. If I wished Lucia to be cate- 
chised, I should take her to church in the afternoon 
when Alison questions the children ; no doubt he is 
better up in the work even than you can be. We 
want to have some luncheon now, that we may go for 
our walk." 

" I might have known you would not care for any 
one's asking a useful question," replied Miss Maberly, 
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angrily, " I only wished to lead Lucia to 1< 
the second meaning of the book." 

" Don't be offended, pray," replied Mr. 1 
laughing. "Lucia is very much obliged to 
doubt; but she is taken up at present with tl 
I dare say she will think about the moral all 
time. The story is delightful. I remember hi 
I read it as a boy." 

" And how much jou cared for the m 
said Miss Maberly. " One might think peop 
take warning from themselves." 

" Or from others," said her brother, " if 
judge from what those are who have benefitei 
moral and the hidden meaning, as they call it. 

He was tempted to say, that if Miss H 
instrucdons were calculated to make Lucia al 
herself, he would rather she had uot anythin 
to them ; but he felt he was out of temper, i 
no more on the subject. Luncheon endec 
went to put on her bonnet and accompany he 
for her walk, and she carried with her the 
brance of all that had been said. Lucia k 
had read the book only for the sake of the b1 
although she had had a sort of undefined cc 
nesB that there was a deeper meaning underai 
had not cared to think about it. But now a 
do BO arose in her mind. And as she walked 
the park that afternoon by her father's s 
answers which she returned to his various ( 
were not so clearly given as Lucia's answi 
wont to be ; for while he was talking of the t 
avenues, she was thinking of Christian's joun 
the City of Destruction, and recalling to her i 
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scenes of which she had read in the morning. No 
sooner had Lucia returned from her walk than she 
resumed her book, and before night came she had 
read it through. Mrs. Alison was not mistaken 
when she supposed that "The Pilgrim's Progress" 
would be full of charm and interest to a mind like 
Lucia's. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

" My love," said Mr. Alison to his wife, as 1 
into the library and found her alone, " I h; 
news from abroad." 

"News of Charlie!" she exchiimed; "a 
good? better than the last?" And a deep si| 
her husband gave her the sorrowful ansi 
expected to hear. 

" The letter is not from himself," he BU 
was not able to write. He has met with an a 
not a serious oae, thank God, although suffici 
to confine him to his bed. But this is not tl 
part of the news. The account of his condu< 
satisfactory — more painful than ever. The 
has written to me himself, complaining in the a 
terms of his idleness, indifference to reproof, i 
obedience. . Had it not been for our sakes, I 
and for the intercession of his friend Hald 
should have had recourse to stronger measure 
this. The accident from which he is now a 
was the result of his own disobedience. He hti 
to go on shore with a party who were leav 
ship, and having been refused on account of 
duct, which the captain told him did not desei 
any favour should be granted to him, he trie 
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away unobserved, and in doing so, met with a fall, 
which has sprained his ancle badly, and is likely to be 
troublesome for some time. There is the letter ; you 
can read it for yourself. It is a heavy trial." 

And Mr. Alison sighed, such sighs as sorrowful 
parents breathe, and ungrateful children cause — a 
sigh of bitterly disappointed hope. Mrs. Alison read 
the letter. Then, laying her hand softly on her hus- 
band's arm, she said, — 

" We must trust." 

" Yes," he said, " we must." 

" We c?o," she added, and the emphasis of faith 
sounded in her words. " 1 cannot doubt. I am 
thankful that I cannot. God's word has never failed 
me in the past, and I know it can never fail us in the 
future. It is a heavy trial, indeed; but, doubtless, it 
is a needful one." 

*' We have brought it on ourselves," said Mr. 
Alison. " We should not have allowed him to go to 
sea. Weak, vain, self-confident as he was, we must 
have known he would fall." 

"We acted for the best," replied Mrs. Alison, 
soothingly ; " and, perhaps, it will yet prove to have 
been for the best. Charlie, as you say, is vain and 
weak, and self-confident. All this may lead him to 
see his weakness and renounce his self-confidence. It 
is a great trial, but the blessing is in it, doubtless, 
though hidden as yet from our eyes." 

" I do not see what is to become of him," said Mr. 
Alison. 

" But God does," said his wife. " He is the 
child of many prayers, and, as such, I cannot think 
he will ever be forgotten by God." 
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" You have more faith than I have," 
husband. 

"Not 80 much in many things, I am 
replied his wife ; " but on this point I i 
strongly: nothing can shako my hope, for 
that I have prayed for my child, believin] 
shall receive the answer to my prayer j an 
that I have it, though the poasession may be 
It is but a matter of time. The promise is < 
we shall see its fuliilment. . It tarries now 
will wait for it, for it will surely come." 

" Tou are so hopeful that your faith en 
my drooping heart," said her husband. " 1 
showing you this letter, for I knew how it w 
tress you, but you help me to bear the grief, 
send it to Duncan now; poor fellow! it wi 
him greatly also." 

" I will write a few lines with it," si 
Alison. 

" They must be very few," replied her 
" for it is just post-time ; you have not m 
half an hour. I am going to my study now t 
the letter." 

" I will bring my note to you to be 

She went to her room to write it, and 
words of faith which she penned were to 
much comfort and cheering to her son's heart 
which she had just spoken had brought to 
band's. The note was taken to her husbanc 
Mrs. Alison found him busily engaged in w 
Duncan, but the cloud of anxious sorrow 
countenance was much less heavy than it I 
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when he first brought the letter to his wife, and the 
bright smile of trust and hope with which she now 
gave her note into his hands, saying " he might read 
it if he liked," helped yet further to disperse it. 
Mr. Alison sealed his letter to Duncan, and carried 
it to the post, thinking, as he walked along the quiet 
path through the churchyard into the village, more 
of his wife's simple faith in God, and of her hopeful, 
comforting words, than of Charlie's ingratitude and bad 
conduct. Meanwhile Mrs. Alison had returned to 
her own room, and, standing by the window, from 
which eighteen months before she had seen her last 
glimpse of Charlie, a rush of bitter sorrow swept over 
her heart. How well she remembered the confident 
voice, the bright, unshrinking look, with which he 
had promised her never to forget her words! She 
turned from the window, weeping bitterly at the 
remembrance of that broken promise. Then, kneel- 
ing before her God, she carried the earthly sorrow to 
the Heavenly Comforter. And#rhen she arose from 
her knees, and stood again at the window, although 
she looked on the same scene, and it brought the 
same recollections to her mind, her brow was once 
more composed, and a look of perfect peace rested 
on her face. Man had broken his promise ; but God's 
promises are irrevocable. Her earthly son had failed 
her, but her Heavenly Father could never fail. 
Charlie's word was broken, but God's word re- 
mained firm as ever — the rock on which her faith 
was built. 

Mrs. Alison was still standing by the window, 
when her thoughts were suddenly diverted from 
herself, and Charlie, and all other things, by the 
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unexpected aiglit of a horse nt full gallof 
furiously past, saildled and bridled, but t 
rider. Her first tliought was of Mr. Mai 
sbc knew that be and Lucia were out riding 
and she ran into the garden to call for a 
But no one was to be seen there, and, ret 
tlie house, TiIts. Alison was about to pu 
bonnet and go towards the Tillage, wbi 
and Bessie came running in, pale with al 
almost breathless. 

" Oh, mamma," said Bessie, " there 
an accident — a dreadful accident ! Mr. Mi 
been thrown from his horse, aud no one 
know whether be is killed or not." 

" Where?" inquired Mrs. Alison. 

" Somewhere on Ibe Ashley road," sa 
" Lucia came riding full gallop into the rill: 
half an hour ago, looking, they say, mo 
spectre than a living being. Wc went in t 
to ask him what ht^^ncw about tlie accidei 
said she had gallojied past his shop with 
flying about her, and such a ghastly face tl 
not like to think of it ; but she knew wha 
about, for she rode straight to Mr. Daii 
surgeon, and made him ride away with her; 
Danvers' man was sent up to the Mano 
message to Ainsle)', to tell him that his n 
met with an accident, and ho was to go o 
at once for Dr. Symotids. That is all we I 
able to hear," 

" And your papa," said Mrs. Alison; " 
seen anything of him?" 

They had not; so they all turned agaii 
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the village, and were on their way to the post-office 
when they met one of the school-children, who gave 
Mrs. Alison a note, written on a page torn from her 
husband's pocket-book. 

" I have just heard that Maberly has met with 
an accident, and am off to Ashley to see if I can be 
of any use. You had better go at once to the Manor ; 
you may be a comfort to Mrs. Maberly, if they have 
told her, or to Lucia when she arrives. Tell the 
children I will send them word as soon as I know 
further particulars myself." 

This note was a sort of relief to Mrs. Alison's 
mind, for it gave her what is always a comfort to any 
one in anxiety — something to do. She sent the girls 
home to the Rectory to look for Janet, and tell her what 
had happened, and went herself to the Manor. She felt 
a little nervous as she drew near the gate, for Miss 
Maberly might misunderstand her motive in coming ; 
she herself was a person who never gave or seemed to 
require sympathy, and she might be disposed to look 
upon a visit at such a season as an intrusion, if not an 
impertinence. Mrs. Alison's heart sank as in anti- 
cipation she encountered the cold, inquiring look, 
seeming to ask what in the world she came for — the 
frigid shake of the hand, and the measured words of 
polite rudeness — her courage failed, and she was on 
the point of turning back, when another picture pre- 
sented itself to her mind, that of the sorrow-stricken 
mother; her head bent forward in anguish at the 
thought of danger to her only son, the darling of her 
heart ; hot tears falling from her eyes, and no tenderer 
hand than her daughter's to wipe them. Mrs. Ma- 
berly had possibly been told of the accident, and if 

T 
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SO, there was a bleeding heart which she might in 
Grod's mercj be allowed to help to soothe. This was 
enough for her. She quickened her steps and went 
on. She rang the bell gentlj, and when the maid- 
servant who opened the door, with a pale and tearful 
face, answered her inquiry bj saying, that "Mrs. 
Maberly had been told of the accident, and was greatty 
overcome, but she felt sure she would wish to see 
Mrs. Alison," it was just the answer she expected to 
receive ; for had she not prayed that God would grant 
her the happiness of ministering to one whose heart 
was throbbing in sympathy with her own? An hour 
ago she had been carrying her own motherly anguish 
to the footstool of her heavenly Father, there to obtain 
the strength needful to enable her to bear its weight. 
The strength had been granted to her in such an 
abundant renewing of her trusting faith and depen- 
dence, that she longed to be allowed to minister unto 
others of the comfort wherewith she herself was com- 
forted ; and she was not disappointed. Miss Maberly 
received her as she had expected, with a surprised 
look, followed by a stiff shako of the hand and words 
of cold greeting ; yet Mrs. Alison could see that, be- 
neath this frozen exterior, there was an evident 
troubling of the waters, for the hand which was so 
coldly extended was trembling, and Miss Maberly was 
very pale. The poor old mother was sitting in her 
arm-chair, rocking herself backward and forward, her 
eyes tearless, her hands clasped together. At the 
sound of the opening door she started and looked 
around, with an expecting, inquiring look of intense 
anxiety, which went to Mrs. Alison's heart. 

" Is there any news ? " she asked ; " tell me the 
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worst. Mind, I am to know the worst — you are to 
keep nothing from me." And her voice was tremulous, 
and her look eagerly suspicious. That last half hour 
had added ten years to the poor old lady's look and 
voice. " We have not heard yet," said Mrs. Alison, 
softly; "but we soon shall. My husband has gone 
himself. You may be sure he will let you know as 
soon as possible. I thought it might be a relief to 
your mind to know that he was with your son." 

" A great relief," said Mrs. Maberly ; " thank 
you for coming to tell me. Edward likes him better 
than any one else ; he will be a comfort to him." 

" And to Lucia," said Mrs. Alison ; " poor little 
Lucia ! " 

Miss Maberly gave her a frown of warning, 
meant to tell her that her mother had not yet thought 
of Lucia, and that there was no use in increasing her 
grief by drawing her mind to another sharer in it. 
To her surprise, however, the old lady ceased her 
uneasy rocking at the mention of her grandchild's 
name, and turning to Mrs. Alison said, in quite an 
altered voice, — 

" Yes I yes I — poor little Lucy ! poor child ! poor 
child ! I had not thought of her. Grief makes us 
selfish, my dear; very selfish. And, you see, he 
is my only boy, and I was so proud of him. I 
always was, he was so handsome from a baby — every 
one said he was the finest child they ever saw. 
And so clever as he was, too ! and such a spirit ! 
And now, to think of his being taken away before 
my very eyes, in all his full health and strength!" 
And again Mrs. Maberly clasped and wrung her thin 
hands. 
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" We will hope it is not so serious as you think,** 
said Mrs. Alison; "perhaps there is no danger. 
I trust there is not, for your sake, and for poor 
Lucia's." 

" Yes, yes ! " replied the old lady : " poor Lucy ! 
I must think of her — it is worse for her, because, you 
see, I am old, and she is young, and to me it wiU be 
but for a little while. I can't live long : if Edward is 
taken, I can't be long after. But Lucy, poor orphan 1 
it would be a dreadful thing for her. But she is 
young, and young people can bear great shocks. I 
could bear them once myself, but not now — not now, 
when I am old and feeble. And then, only a mother's 
heart knows what a mother's sorrow is." 

" That is true, indeed," said Mrs. Alison : " and 
so you must let us sympathise in yours. For our 
own hearts are very heavy to-day. We have heard 
bad news of our darling Charlie. He, too, has met 
with an accident." 

" Charlie ! " exclaimed Mrs. Maberly ; " your hand- 
some boy, my little favourite ! And to hear it to-day, 
when we were so wretched before ! Why should mis- 
fortunes all come together, making them so hard to 
bear?" 

But the news of this fresh sorrow put a momentary 
check to the rush of the former tide, or, at all events, 
turned it for a few seconds into a less painful channel. 
She inquired when the accident had happened, and 
listened with real interest while Mrs. Alison described 
Charlie's bad fall and its serious results. It cost her 
no small effort to do so, for her own mind was filled 
with the painful circumstances which had led to it ; 
and while she repeated the lighter portion of the trial, 
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its real weight was lying heavily and secretly on her 
own heart. But the effort was successful. Mrs. 
Maberly's face was turned towards Mrs. Alison, and 
she was asking questions about Charlie, when a man 
on horseback rode at full gallop along the avenue, and 
went round to the back of the house. Mrs. Alison 
made a sign to Miss Maberly to slip quietly away, 
and leave her mother to her care ; and Miss Maberly 
obeyed it without any feeling of annoyance. She saw 
that Mrs. Alison understood how to manage her 
mother better than she did, and was only too thankful 
to leave her in her hands. Long before she returned 
to the room, a scream from one of the servants had 
warned Mrs. Alison of the news she might expect. 
Happily, the old lady was deaf, and did not hear it, but 
she remarked how white Mrs. Alison had become, and 
observed that she was trembling. 

" I am very sorry for you, my dear," she said, and 
she put her hand into Mrs. Alison's. " We can feel for 
each other ; only my anxiety will sooner be over, and 
suspense is dreadful. Shall we soon hear, do you 
think ? Where is Maria gone ? How could she go 
away? It is from this room that we see the gates 
best." 

Mrs. Alison heard footsteps. 

" Perhaps," she said, " Miss Maberly is bringing 

us news. Oh, dear Mrs. Maberly, I hope we both 

feel that whatever God sends is for our good. He is 

so kind — so loving. We must trust ourselves in His 

hands." 

The door opened, and Miss Maberly entered. 

" Edward?" exclaimed the old lady. 
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^^ Compose yourself, my dear mother," said Miss 
Maberly, slowly, while every second seemed an hour 
to the anxiously -expectant hearts, and the words that 
came so slowly drove her mother nearly distracted, 
and almost made the patient Mrs. Alison scream. 

" We must be composed — it is a bad accident-^ 
Edward is " 

*^ Killed!" exclaimed the old lady, and fainted 
away. Her daughter thought she was dead, for she 
had never before seen her mother faint. She rang 
the bell violently. 

" He is not killed," she said ; " only dangerously 
hurt — quite unconscious. I meant to have prepared 
her for this, but my poor mother was always so im- 
pulsive." 

"It is only a severe fainting fit," replied Mrs. 
Alison : " we had better take her to her room at once. 
See, she is opening her eyes." 

But they were instantly closed again. They car- 
ried her to bed and used restoratives, and from time 
to time she seemed to regain consciousness, but it was 
only to look round with a bewildered gaze, and shut 
her eyes again ; and though she evidently recognised 
that there were people around her, she did not once 
ask for Edward, or even speak. Mrs. Alison grew 
uneasy, and longed more than ever for the arrival of 
the doctors, word having been brought by the man 
that Mr. Maberly was being conveyed home. It was 
Mrs. Alison who prepared everything for his arrival, 
and this too at Miss Maberly's request; for, shocked at 
the state into which her tidings had thrown her aged 
mother, she had lost all power of thought^ and could 
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only wander about asking questions and doing 
nothing. At length, after a whole hour's waiting, 
every minute of which had seemed an hour in itself, 
the party arrived, and Mr. Maberly was carried to his 
own room, where Lucia was separated from him by 
positive force. Mrs. Alison was sitting by the old 
lady's bedside when Anne came in. 

"Mr. Danvers is coming, ma'am, in an instant, 
and Dr. Symonds is here also; but please, ma'am, 
Mr. Alison would like you to go to the young lady : 
they have got her out of the room, but she is dis- 
tracted — like a lunatic, ma'am. Oh, dear ! oh, dear ! 
how awful it all is ! " 

Mrs. Alison went at once to the library, where 
Anne told her Lucia was, and there she found her, 
leaning against the window in an agony of grief. 
Mr. Alison was in the room, and came to meet his 
wife. 

"It will do her good," he said: "they are the 
first tears she has shed, and she would not have shed 
them if they had allowed her to stay with her father. 
From the first moment until now she has been per- 
fectly composed, and has thought of everything, and 
ordered everything herself. No one knows how it 
will end — the doctors will give no opinion: there is 
no necessity for holding out any hopes to her — simple 
truth is the only thing for her." 

At this moment Lucia turned her head. 

" Oh, Mr. Alison," she said, " may I go to papa, 
now?" 

" I will see," he replied. " I know you are long- 
ing to be with him. I will come and tell you the 
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verj instant 70a may return to his room. Mrs. 
Alison will stay here with you." 

Lucia had not noticed Mrs. Alison, nor did she 
now speak ; but when Mrs. Alison came forward, 
her own face bathed in tears, and put her arm genilj 
round her, she laid her head on her shoulder, and 
cried bitterly. 

Mr. Maberly's large arm-chair stood in its usual 
place by the fire, and close to it the low stool, where 
Lucia sat every evening at the feet of the beloved 
father who now lay speechless and insensible in the 
room above. Mrs. Alison's eyes fell upon these signs of 
the loving communion held between that poor child and 
her fond father, and her heart sank as she thought 
that perhaps this happy, daily intercourse, was at an 
end for ever. She sat down in the arm-chair, and 
drawing the footstool to her, made Lucia sit down 
too; then, taking her head on her lap, she softly stroked 
her hair, saying as she did so, " My poor child ! my 
poor, dear child !" She said nothing else — no words 
of hope »or comfort, but her voice fell like music on 
Lucia's ears, and the tears which she now shed brought 
relief to her aching heart. She sat there perfectly still 
for more than an hour, while Mr. Alison watched 
beside her father's bedside, occasionally bringing 
tidings of him and the poor old lady : but no news, for 
they both continued in the same state, Mr. Maberly 
entirely unconscious, and Mrs. Maberly in a condition 
between waking and sleeping. The doctors said it 
was the result of the shock her nervous system had 
received, and seemed doubtful as to how it would end. 
The evening closed in. Even that long day came at 
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length to an end, and a message was sent to the 
anxious young watchers at the Rectory, telling them 
how both Mr. Maberlj and his mother were, and that 
it was not possible for either their father or mother to 
return to them that night — they should hear the first 
thing in the morning. 
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CHAPTER XXn. 

Three days and nights of ceaseless watching in two 
darkened rooms within one mournful household, and 
then one source of anxious care was dried up, and all 
the love and thought that had flowed from it were 
turned into the other and yet deeper channel. Mrs. 
Maberly required no further services of love or minis- 
try. The heart-rending inquiry for Edward had never 
been repeated. There was no need of earthly help to 
break to her any more the news of Heaven's ordaining. 
For her, all fears, and cares, and anxious forebodings 
were at an end for ever. Mrs. Alison, Miss Maberly, 
and old Anne, were with her when she died. A short 
time before her death she had rallied, and they began 
to entertain hopes of her recovery, for she recognized 
them all, holding out her hand to Mrs. Alison and 
asking Anne to give her some wine and water. When 
this was brought she thanked her with a smile, and 
said, — 

" You have been a very good servant to me, Anne, 
and so has Ainsley — good, faithful servants. You 
will like to know when I am gone that I have valued 
you as you deserved." 

Then, fixing her eyes on her daughter, she said, — 
" I am very weak, Maria — very weak. There is 
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a long time I have seen this coming, and prepared for 
it. But it has come very quickly. When I opened my 
eyes this morning, I felt I had had my last night on 
earth, and should never go to sleep any more except 
in the grave." 

All recollection of what had happened during the 
last few days must have passed completely from her 
mind, for, after a few minutes' paiise, she continued, 
still speaking to her daughter, — 

" And yet I felt quite well when I went to bed. 
Well, God is very good in making it so easy. I hope 
I am ready, trusting in the merits of my Saviour 
Jesus Christ. I have nothing else to trust in; for 
when I look back on my life, there is no good in it. 
I have reason to be sorry for much, and one thing, 
Maria" — she tried to hold out her hand, and Mrs. 
Alison, seeing the effort, took it, and laid her daugh- 
ter's in it — "I am afraid I was hard on you some- 
times, for I had a weakness for my. boy — my only 
boy. I know I spoilt him, and now I suffer for it; 
for if I had not, he would not be away in Italy from 
me now ; he would be here to have my blessing : but I 
send it to him." 

Her eyes wandered round the bed, and fixed them- 
selves on Mrs. Alison. She knew her perfectly. 

" I send it to him by you. You will be sure to give 
it. You know what a mother's feelings are ; you have 
many treasures : my blessing on them all. My favour- 
ite Charlie ! I can't help having favourites, and it 
does not matter, perhaps, when they are not your own. 
But it is a snare ; I believe it has been a snare to me. 
God forgive me, but I loved him best — my boy — my 
only boy ! And he was so handsome> and had such a 
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spirit ! But it was not just ; I am afraid it was a sin, 
and God has punished it. Don't jou be like me, my 
dear ; you have a great many — I never can remember 
how many : but never mind how many there be, love 
them all alike — the handsome and the plain ones, 
the clever and the dull. That was all of God's order- 
ing, and He made you the mother of them all, and 
meant you to love one as well as another: that is jus- 
tice, and it is what you will wish to have done when 
you come to think of it as I do now. God knows how 
much I wish I had done it. But there is forgiveness 
.... I forget the text." 

Mrs. Alison repeated it : " There is forgiveness 
with thee, that thou may est be feared." 

" Yes, forgiveness ; that is what I want." 

"And what God gives — freely gives," said Mrs. 
Alison. " * Who forgiveth all thine iniquities.' " 

She quoted the text, but Mrs. Maberly took it as 
an inquiry, and answered it. 

"Who?" she said, "who forgiveth? The Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, who died for our sins — none but 
He can forgive ;" and these were her last words. 

Anne's loud weeping was the first sound that broke 
upon the silence — the awful silence — that followed, 
as it always does, close upon the presence of death. 
Mrs. Alison went up to her. 

" There is so much mercy in this," she said ; " for 
if — as we fear must be — Mr. Maberly is taken also, 
how could she ever have borne to live without him ? *' 
Then, turning to Miss Maberly, she would have led her 
from the room, for she was struck by the deadly paleness 
of her face, but Miss Maberly repulsed her attempt, — 

" Go," she said ; " leave me alone. Gro both of you. 
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and attend to Edward." And she opened the door 
for Mrs. Alison, with a sign to old Anne to follow 
her. It grieved Mrs. Alison to leave her there alone 
— to close the door between herself and a sorrowing 
fellow-creature ; and yet she felt she could do no good 
by remaining. She would not have known what to 
do or say. The work of comforting Miss Maberly was 
beyond her power, so she gave it up, but not without 
a prayer that God Himself would undertake it. To 
Him all things are possible, and no heart can resist 
His power when once He sees fit to exercise it. When 
He opens none can shut. It was Mrs. Alison's only 
hope for Miss Maberly. A conflict of emotions was 
evidently at work in her heart ; the quiet of her con- 
science had been disturbed, and it was easy to per- 
ceive from the workings of her countenance, that 
though she might still be saying " Peace, peace," to 
herself, no peace was there. 

No sooner had Mrs. Alison and Anne left the 
room, than Miss Maberly shut and locked the door ; 
then, falling on her knees by the side of her 
mother's bed, she buried her face in the clothes, 
and gave way to a passion of tears. Lucia herself 
never cried more passionately than did her aunt now, 
for the first time for fifteen years. She had not shed 
one tear since those which fell over the letter which 
announced to her Edward's intention of marrying an 
unknown Italian girl. 

In the early days of childhood, Maria Maberly had 
really loved her brother, but his imperiousness and 
selfishness, combined with his mother's partiality 
and injustice, had destroyed her love. It suffered 
wound after wound, until at length it died out 
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altogether, and no selfishness on Edward's part 
had any longer power to grieve his sister. She 
might be provoked, and often was; he touched her 
temper continually, but never reached her heart. But 
though her affection for him had died, her pride in 
him jet remained. He was no longer, as in the early 
days of their youth, her companion and pupil. She 
could not enjoy his company or take any pleasure in 
doing things for him. But he was the Squire of 
Broughton Park — the representative of the oldest 
family in the county, and, to all outward observers, a 
worthy representative — handsome, clever, courteous, as 
Edward Woodville Maberly ought to be. Pride in him 
survived, as it often will, long after affection for him 
had ceased to exist; but when he married, as she con- 
sidered, beneath him, and preferred remaining abroad 
with an idle Italian wife to taking possession of his 
estates at home, pride died too. Miss Maberly shed 
bitter tears when this last tie that bound her to her 
brother was parted, and from that time until the present 
she had enclosed herself in as comfortable a cloak of 
self-complacency as ever was worn by any self-reliant 
character, and in it had spent an easy, if not a very 
happy existence. 

But to-day the covering was too short for her 
to be able to wrap herself in it. She tried and 
tried, and drew it towards her ,on one side, but 
only to leave it open on another. A rent — several 
rents — seemed made in it. The cold wind was 
finding its way in at all points, and she shivered 
— shivered miserably. And when she looked around 
for warmth, there was none to find. For what 
fire had she ever kindled by which she could hope 
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to warm herself in the daj of adversitj? Some 
one came and tried the door, then knocked, and re- 
ceiving no answer, went away. Miss Maberly had no 
idea of admitting any one. Evil spirits were torment- 
i ng her with theirpresence, but she did not know the 
hand or the instrument which, if she summoned them, 
would have any power to charm them away. She 
was alone in the world, and miserably did she feel 
her loneliness. So long as her mother had lived 
there was something for her to do — a certain duty 
to perform ; and though duty — bare duty, without 
any love to sweeten it — may not be very invigorating 
food; though it is neither pleasant in the sight of 
those who look upon it, nor sweet to the taste of those 
who live by it, yet it is food — unsatisfying, hard, 
often bitter, yet possessing a sustaining power. 

Miss Maberly had lived oh this food, and it had kept 
her up. For years she had had one object in life — to dp 
her duty to her mother ; and she had performed it dili- 
gently, although, as she felt, not successfully. But that, 
she thought, was no fault of hers. Duty had been her 
taskmaster ; and though there had been no pleasure in 
the work, she was miserable at the idea of living with- 
out it: there was not much happiness to be found 
in serving ; but to remain idle — to feel herself nobody 
— wanted by none — would be misery. 

Life had never been a sunny thing to Miss Maberly, 
But it had never looked so gloomy as it did on this sad 
afternoon, when she sat alone in the room of death, and 
her mind sought in vain for some memory of the past or 
some anticipation of the future on which to rest, either 
with satisfaction or with hope. The past rose before 
her and upbraided her ; the future was all one dark 
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shadow; and the present weighed so heavilj upon 
her, that at length she could no longer bear its pres- 
sure, and hastily rising and unlocking the door she 
hurried from the room. She met Anne on the stairs, 
" coming," as she said, " to try and persuade her to 
open the door." 

" We have knocked so often, ma'am," she said, 
and her voice was far more affectionate than it 
usually was when addressing Miss Maberly. " Mrs. 
Alison was growing uneasy." 

" Where is Mrs. Alison ?" asked Miss Maberly. 

" With Miss Lucia, ma'am, in the library." 

" Then Mr. Maberly is better ? " replied Miss 
Maberly. 

Anne sighed. " Oh, no, ma'am. They think 
he is worse — a great deal worse!" 

She hesitated; then, seeing how composed Miss 
Maberly looked, continued, — " The doctor has arrived 
from London, and is in my master's room now with 
Dr. Symonds, and Mr. Danvers, and Mr. Alison. 
They talk of an operation, but Ainsley says there 
is very little hope, if any." 

Anne's tears were falling fast, and she could 
scarcely finish the sentence. 

" And Miss Lucia is in the library?" said Miss 
Maberly. 

" Yes, ma'am, with Mrs. Alison." 

Anne ventured to give this hint, dreading lest 
Miss Maberly should carry that cold, calm presence 
into the chamber of mourning. But she need not 
have troubled herself. 

Miss Maberly knew perfectly that she was not 
wanted. She turned away from Anne, and went to 
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her own room, where she sat the whole evening 
without even ringing for candles. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Alison and Lucia sat still in the 
library. It was but three days since they had been 
last together in that room, and yet, as Mrs. Alison 
looked at Lucia, she marvelled to see how great a 
change even so short a time of grief had wrought in 
her. The face which was now turned towards her 
looked so thin, and pale, and haggard, one would have 
thought that sorrow had been at work upon it for 
months instead of days. And the voice, when at 
length Lucia spoke, was heartbreaking in its sadness. 

" Then there is no hope!" she said; and she re- 
peated the last words over and over, "no hope! no 
hope!" as if trying to understand them. 

" The doctors do not say so, Lucia," said Mrs. Alison. 
" Dr. Symonds' last words were that we must hope." 

" Yes," said Lucia bitterly; " he said, * While there 
is life there is always hope.' People always do say 
that when they know there is none." 

" There always is hope," said Mrs. Alison. 
" With God all things are possible. We must look to 
Him, my child. None but He can know what is to be." 

" Oh, that I knew!" said Lucia, and she clasped 
her hands. " It was cruel of Dr. Symonds to send 
me away from papa's room, when I should be so 
much less unhappy if I were only with him, helping 
to nurse him." And Lucia started from the footstool 
on which she was sitting with a gesture of impa- 
tience ; but Mrs. Alison put her arm around her, and 
she sat down again, and laid her aching head against 
her friend's knee. " Such dreadful trouble!" she 
said ; " why should I have so much ?" 

u 
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" Because Grod loves you so much, Lucia," said 
Mrs. Alison. " You do not understand this now." 

I 

" No," said Lucia, " indeed I do not. I should 
not trouble those I love. I never could trouble my 
darling papa, because I loved him so, and he never 
would trouble me." 

" But if," said Mrs. Alison, " it had been really 
for your good that you should be troubled, do you 
not think your father would in his love even have 
borne to see you suflfer in order to secure to you the 
greater good which the suffering would bring ?" 

" I do not understand," said Lucia ; " suffering 
sorrow does not bring good — at least not sorrow like 
this : it brings misery, dreadful misery ! " 

" Poor child ! " said Mrs. Alison. " Yes, sorrow 
is hard to bear ; none but those who have tasted it 
know what it is. Yet is it healing ; the chastening 
itself is grievous, but it brings forth blessed fruits 
to those who are exercised thereby. Oh, Lucia 
dear, God 4s not sending this great trouble without 
some good reason. He gives you bitter medicine 
to drink, but He does it for the health of your soul. 
It grieves me very deeply to see you obliged to bear 
this great sorrow, but it will grieve me yet more 
to see that God has taken all this trouble with you 
and it has been lost." 

" How can I help it?" said Lucia. "What can 
I do ? what does God wish me to do ?" 

" To turn to Him in your sorrow. There is a 
verse in the Bible that says, * Call upon me in the 
day of trouble, and I will deliver thee.' Think of 
that verse now." 

" But I don't know God," said Lucia, " and I 
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can't pray to Him. It is diflferent for good people. 
Oh, Mrs. Alison, how different it must be ! you can 
pray to God, I know." 

Almost without thinking what she said, Mrs. 
Alison replied, giving utterance to the thought which 
Lucia's words had inspired in her own mind, rather 
than replying to the question, — 

" Oh, yes, I can pray to God ; what else would 
support me in the day of sorrow?" 

Lucia was struck by her manner. 

" You know what sorrow is, too," she said. " I 
am sure you do, or you would not speak like that. 
Oh, Mrs. Alison! it is dreadful, is it not?" 

" It is very painful, Lucia dear ; and I do indeed 
know what it is. We are in great trouble ourselves 
now, and so I can feel all the more keenly for 
you." 

"Is any one ill?" asked Lucia, quickly. "But 
no, they cannot be, or you would not be here; unless 
it were Charlie." 

" It is Charlie who is ill," said Mrs. Alison ; " he 
has met with an accident on board his ship : we heard 
the news three days ago." 

" The day of papa's accident," said Lucia ; " and 
you forgot your own grief to come and help us in 
ours ! " 

" I did not forget my grief, Lucia dear," said Mrs. 
Alison; "it was just because it was fresh in my 
heart that I felt so deeply for you, and longed to be 
of use to you." 

Lucia drew closer to Mrs. Alison, and said, 
humbly, — 

" You are very good, and I don't deserve that you 
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should be good to me, for I have been very wicked to 
you." 

" My dear child ! " said Mrs. Alison. 

"Yes," replied Lucia, and her voice, which had 
been so subdued ever since her great anxiety, became 
quite energetic. " Yes, I have been very wicked : a 
bad, ungrateful girl. I feel it now, and I have felt 
it ever since papa — my own darling papa — has been 
so ill, and I so miserable, and you so kind. But I 
feel it more than ever now, and I must say so. Oh, 
please, Mrs. Alison, kiss me and forgive me ! " 

Lucia's face, bathed in tears, was raised with an 
earnest, pleading, penitent expression ; and it was a 
mother's kiss, prompted by a mother's heart, that was 
imprinted on it. 

"My dear Lucia," said Mrs. Alison, soothingly, 
"I have nothing to forgive." 

" Yes, you have," replied Lucia. " You were kind 
and good to me when I came home, and I ought to 
have loved you, and gone on loving you more and 
more ; and instead of that, I have been wicked and 
ungrateful, and have kept away from you." 

" You have been more with your papa," said Mrs. 
Alison ; " he has wanted you more of late." 

" No," said Lucia, " it has not been that : I began 
to keep away from you before I was so busy with 
papa. It was not that. I will tell you what it was. 
I know I have made false excuses often, and said 
what was not true. I did not like saying it ever, for 
I like always speaking just what is true; but some- 
times, when you or Janet asked me why I did not 
come to see you, I did not know what to say ; for I 
could not tell you why it was. But now I must. I 
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loved you very much when I came home — more than 
any one ; and I was growing to love you more and 
more every day; and I liked going to the Rectory 
more than anything else, until one day I heard Aunt 
Maria say she knew you did not really care for me, 
and that you only took notice of me because you 
pitied me, and thought me a wicked girl, and wanted 
to make me like your children. At first I hoped it 
was not true, but afterwards I thought it was, and 
watched you and Janet too, and I fancied I could see 
that you did think me wicked ; and then I began to 
think Aunt Maria was right, and you did not love 
me, and only wanted to correct me, and make me 
better. And I could not bear that. I was glad you 
should loVe me, for I wanted to be loved. I loved 
you, and my heart was crying out for you to love me 
too. But to be pitied and borne with, I could not 
endure that ; and I did not want to be done good to ! 
I would rather have been hated than loved like that ! " 

" You were mistaken, my darling," said Mrs. 
Alison, gently; "greatly mistaken: for I have always 
loved you tenderly. Even before we had seen you 
we were prepared to love you ; and ever since you 
have been amongst us my love for you has increased 
and strengthened, until I had learnt to look on you 
almost as my own child ; and you do not know how 
deeply I have grieved over the change in your man- 
ner lately, for I thought you really did love us." 

" So I did," said Lucia ; " and I wanted to be 
loved just as I was." 

" Yes," said Mrs. Alison, ^^for lovers sake. It is 
what we all long for. No one could care for the 
affection which is given to us — if, indeed, it can be 
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called affection — because we are handsome, or clever, 
or even amiable. That is not loving us, but some 
particular quality in us, which is in reality the object 
of the love. The human heart craves something 
more than this. I know the feeling well. Every one 
who loves must know it." 

Lucia's face was lighted up with animation: young, 
impulsive, and with a peculiar power of concentrative- 
ness, she was carried out of herself — yes, even out 
of the great anxiety which lay beneath — not in any 
degree lessened, but for a few moments covered over, 
by the interest of the present subject. 

" You just say what I feel," said Lucia. 

"And what has been expressed in better words 
than any I could find," said Mrs. Alison. And she 
repeated the lines, — 

" If thou must love me, let it be for nought 
Except for love's sake only * * * * 

:|c 9|e 4( 9|e 9|e 

But love me for love's sake, that evermore 
Thou may'st love on through love's eternity." 

Lucia listened with delight. 

" Yes, yes," she exclaimed ; " that is just what I 
want — to be loved as I am, for no reason at all but 
because I am loved : it is the only affection I' care 
for. And I do so long for this sort of love." 

" We all long for it," said Mrs. Alison ; " it is the 
natural craving of every human heart. And yet I 
question much whether it is ever tasted by any except 
those who find it where alone it can be found.'* 

"And that is ?" asked Lucia. 

"Li Him," replied Mrs. Alison, "who Himself 
made this longing, craving heart, and who can alone 
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satisfy it. We all long for entire love, for perfect 
sympathy, and we long in vain until we find it in God." 

" Our parents love us," said Lucia. " They love 
us dearly." 

"Dearly, indeed," said Mrs. Alison. "Perhaps 
even you, Lucia, do not know how dearly ; for those 
who give, generally know better the value of what 
they give than those who receive. And yet we know 
that the love of God towards us is infinitely greater 
than that of the most devoted of parents. You do 
not know, Lucia, how dearly God is loving you at this 
moment." 

" No," said Lucia ; " I do not think I know any- 
thing about God." , 

" If you ^d," said Mrs. Alison, " you would long 
to realise His love ; for it is just what your heart, as 
you say, is crying out for. You don't want to be 
loved for any good in you, but simply for love's sake. 
I cannot promise you that you will ever find such 
aifection as this on earth, for it is not the way of men 
to love their fellow -men freely. We love those who 
love us ; we love those who deserve our love, and who 
excite it by their amiability, or generosity. Our 
afiection is given, for the most part, unconsciously 
perhaps to ourselves, in return for value received; 
consequently it is imperfect, and in a degree even 
selfish. And, therefore, it is unsatisfying. The tide 
even of the deepest, purest, truest afiection, will often 
return upon the gushing heart from which it flows 
with a bitter coldness, because it has broken upon 
some unexpected rock of disappointment. Perfect 
love is not found on earth, except by those who find it 
in their God ! For God gives what man needs — free, 
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unmerited love. He, and He alone, loves for love*8 
sake. Men have reasons for loving their fellow-men^ 
or else I am afraid, Lucia, that for the most part 
they would not love them. But there is no reason 
why God should love us : all the reason would be on 
the other side : and yet He does, simply because Grod 
is Love, and being Love, every thought that flows 
from His heart is love. He does not love us for onr 
beauty ; for you know, Lucia, that in God*s eyes we 
are all utterly corrupt. Nor for our wisdom, for you 
can imagine how ignorant we must seem to Him. 
The smallest insect that we see is not so helpless or 
so -ignorant compared to us, as we are when compared 
to Qrod. And God does not love us because we love 
Him ; for by nature no one loves God, or obeys Him. 
And yet God loves us, sinful, helpless, ignorant, and 
ungrateful as we are, so dearly, that for our sakes He 
even gave His only Son to die for our redemption." 

" But why ?" said Lucia ; " why, if God loves us, 
does He send us trouble ? " 

" To awaken our hearts to a sense of that very 
love of which we were ignorant before." 

Lucia did not answer. Perhaps she did not under- 
stand. There was a long pause in the conversation. 
The sun was setting, and as it sank behind the distant 
hill the sky was illumined with its rays, and every 
cloud coloured with the loveliest rose tints. 

"What a glorious sunset!" said Mrs. Alison. 
" Look, Lucia, at those lovely clouds, and at the light 
beyond on the opposite hill." 

Lucia looked, but without much interest. 

" Yes," she said, " the view from this window is 
lovely." 
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"A month ago we could not see it," said Mrs. 
Alison; and the thoughtfulness of her tone aroused 
Lucia again. " Those thick trees in front hid the 
view beyond completely from our sight." 

" Yes," said Lucia, " that was why dear papa had 
them taken away." 

Mrs. Alison hesitated; she scarcely liked to say 
more, and yet she knew that the coming grief was in 
all human probability now very near at hand, and 
feared that Lucia was still quite unprepared to meet it. 

"Lucia," she said, "God does the same some- 
times. He loves us very much, and He longs to make 
us happy. He knows that we never can be happy 
until our eyes are fixed on another world than this. 
He sees that there is some object which keeps us from 
Him, and in His love He takes away that object, 
that we may look beyond it." 

" But I should not look," exclaimed Lucia, eagerly, 
" if the things I love were taken from me ; if — if — 
if my own papa were never to get well, I should never 
think of anything else. I should be too unhappy ever 
to have another thought, except about him. I would 
never go anywhere, or do anything but sit all day, 
and think of him until I died, too. But papa tvill get 
well : you say God is good, and loves everybody, and 
that He can do what He chooses. Then, I know papa 
will get well; for if God knows everything, He knows 
that I cannot live without my own darling papa. 
How could I have lived without mamma, if I had not 
had him? And if he were gone, how could I live at 
all? But I know he will get well. I know he will." 

What more could Mrs. Alison do, but soothe the 
excited child and pray ? 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

There was a stir in the house. Doors opened and 
shut, and footsteps were heard going up and down the 
stairs. Lucia would have rushed to her father's roomy 
but Mrs. Alison reminded her of her promise to remain 
quietly where she was until Mr. Alison came to her, 
and of his promise to come the instant he could. He 
did not keep her long waiting. The minutes seemed 
like hours, but scarcely five of them had passed 
since first they heard the noise of footsteps on the 
stairs when Mr. Alison came into the room. One 
look at his face was sufficient to satisfy the fears which 
were in his wife's heart. 

" Lucia," he said, " we must thank God your 
father is better — we hope, much better." Lacia 
burst into tears. 

" Let me go to him," she said. But Mr. Alison 
detained her. 

" Not quite yet ; it seems a long time to wait, and 
you have been so patient already, I do not like to 
disappoint you, but you cannot see your father for 
another hour, and then I promise that you shall go to 
him. I want to tell you something now that we did 
not like to tell you before. Your dear father has been 
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in great danger. An operation has been performed 
upon which his life depended. Through God's great 
mercy it has succeeded. The doctors had but little 
hope, and told him so; for he insisted on knowing 
the truth. But he had great hopes himself; he 
longed to live for your sake, Lucia; and before the 
operation he made all leave the room except myself, 
and then he said, in a tone which I shall never forget, 

* I want you to pray for me. You have often told us 
of the love of God, and now I must trust that love. 
I don't deserve that God should hear my prayers ; but 
God, you say, hears prayers: so pray that my life 
may be spared to my child, my dear little Lucia, who 
has none left to her but me. Pray for me — it is my 
only hope ; but it is a strong one.' When I heard 
him speak in this way, my own hope became strong, too. 
As I ended my prayer he joined his hands, and said 

* Amen : ' such an * Amen ' of hope and trust, that 
its echo sounded clear in my own heart. When I 
summoned the medical men once more to the bedside, 
I felt confident that the operation would succeed. 
And so it has done, beyond all their expectations. 
But G^d's power often does exceed all man's expecta- 
tions. We n^ust thank Him, for He alone has done 
it. Lucia, my dear child ! God has been very kind 
to you." 

" Yes, yes !" exclaimed Lucia, making an effort to 
restrain the tears which had been falling fast while 
Mr. Alison was speaking, " I know He has ; I feel He 
has." 

She turned to Mrs. Alison, and said, her large 
eyes bright with excitement and thankful joy, — 

" Oh, Mrs, Alison, I do believe now that God is 
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love. I could not have believed it if papa had 
died." 

" And love," said Mr. Alison, " begets love. What 
sort of hearts must we have, Lucia, if we do not love 
God when He is so good to us ? " 

''Bad, ungrateful hearts," exclaimed Lucia» 
readily; and in the intensity of her feeling she seemed 
to have forgotten her natural reserve. " I know I 
have a bad heart, there must be something in it that 
keeps me back from loving God ; for if you or any 
one had done so much for me, I know how I should 
love you. But I can't understand about God, it all 
seems unreal; I believe what you say, but I can't 
feel it." 

"And yet you do understand, Lucia," said Mr, 
Alison ; " for you perceive that which we all must 
feel, before we can learn anything about God. You 
think there must be something in your heart that 
keeps you back from loving Him. And this is just the 
simple truth. That same something was in my heart, 
and is in every one of us until we are changed by the 
Holy Spirit of God. There is a natural enmity to 
God in every one's soul, and no one can love God 
until He Himself teaches him to do ^o. You are 
right, Lucia, in thinking that there is something in 
you which keeps you back from God. But it is not 
because this is in you that it need remain. God will 
take away this feeling if you ask Him. You say 
that, though you believe all I say, you cannot feel 
it. And this is just the truth also. For no one can 
understand the things of God, until the Spirit of 
God shows them to him ; and even when our under- 
standing is convinced by the words of men, our heartft 
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will remain unmoved until they are touched by God's 
Spirit. Lucia, dear child, I want you to see that 
what you require to make you understand, to make 
you feel, and to make you love, is the teaching of 
God's Spirit, which. He tells us in His own word. He 
is more willing to give than your loving father is 
ready to give you all the good things you ask 
him for. Shall we not ask Him now to give this 
Spirit to you, and at the same time thank Him for his 
present great mercy ? " 

They knelt in prayer, and Lucia's whole soul was 
engaged, as every feeling within her joined in Mr. 
Alison's hearty thanks to God for His great loving- 
kindness in hearing their prayers, and bringing her 
beloved father out of danger. Nor did she join less 
heartily in the petition which followed for herself, 
that God's Holy Spirit might be sent into her heart 
to lead her to Christ, that in Him she might find all 
that she needed — the pardon of sin, the renewing 
of her heart, and the satisfying of the restless longings 
of her immortal nature. Mr. Alison went to inquire 
how her father was going on, and returned with the 
happy news that he was doing well, and Lucia might 
see him before he settled for the night. She was only 
to remain one miimte in the room, only to be allowed 
one kiss. But what a moment of bliss it was ! How 
her heart overflowed with joy as she saw again the 
beloved father who had seemed^to have been taken 
from her, and given back again. Lucia had given her 
father many a loving, tender kiss before, and received 
many from him. But never yet had that father and 
child exchanged such a kiss as that with which they 
greeted each other now. 
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" Oh, papa ! my own darling papa ! " said Lucia ; 
« thank God ! thank God 1 " 

It was all she could saj. And his answer was — 
the voice was very weak, but the tone how earnest! — 

" Lucia ! my own child I yes, thank God ! thank 
God I " 

Mrs. Alison went with Lucia to her room, and 
helped her to undress. When she left her for the 
night she said, " Lucia dear, I will leave a text with 
you to think of, — * The goodness of God leadeth thee 
to repentance.' " 

Lucia lay long awake, for, weary as she was, she 
was too much excited to be able to sleep. The words 
Mrs. Alison had repeated to her returned constantly 
to her mind, — " The goodness of God ! " Yes, she knew 
something of God's goodness now. She had tasted it 
that day, in large measure. God had been very good 
to her. He had heard her prayer. He had kept her 
heart from breaking. He had spared her father to 
her. And this goodness of God was to lead her to 
repentance ! And how must she repent ? Then she 
remembered what her feelings were towards Mrs. 
Alison, and her heart told her that they were feelings 
of repentance. The sorrow which she felt for having 
been ungrateful to one who had shown her such un- 
merited kindness — the regret she experienced at having 
grieved so true a friend — the earnest, longing desire 
to show her now how truly she loved her, and how 
grateful she was to her — these, surely, were feelings 
of repentance. And what made her feel thus towards 
Mrs. Alison? Was it not because her heart was 
touched with the sense of her friend's love ? She felt 
that Mrs. Alison loved her — loved her without her 
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deserving to be loved — when, indeed, she deserved to 
be despised and neglected ; and, in return, she could 
not but love her again, with a humble, grateful, de- 
voted affection. If she could only feel the same 
towards Grod ! But then, it was not natural to love 
God: good, long-suffering, patient as He is, there is a 
something in the hearts of sinful men which keep 
them back from loving Him. Lucia remembered Mr. 
Alison's words. She remembered his prayer; and 
rising from her bed, she knelt again to repeat that 
prayer, most earnestly entreating God to make her 
feel His goodness, and so to enable her to understand 
the love wherewith He had loved her, that in return 
she might love Him as she felt He ought to be loved 
who had given His own Son to die for her sins, and 
was willing to give His Holy Spirit to make her a 
new and happy being. * 

Meanwhile Mr. and Mrs. Alison talked together of 
all the events of the last week, and especially of this 
last most eventful day. 

" These days seem like so many weeks," said Mrs. 
Alison ; " I can scarcely believe that it is only four 
days since the accident happened. Poor old Mrs. 
Maberly I Her death scarcely seems to have been 
realized in the excitement occasioned by Mr. Maberly's 
illness." 

" It will be felt later," said her husband ; " Lucia, 
you must remember, has not been told of it. I almost 
think it would have been better to have told her at 
once." 

" She was so much excited about her father," 
replied Mrs. Maberly, " I feared the effect of any 
additional sorrow; and Lucia is very fond of her 
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grandmamma. To-morrow, when she is rested in 
mind and body, she will bear the tidings better ; and 
then, too, she will feel how thankful she should be to 
have her father spared to her. It is for Miss Maberlj 
I feel the most." 

" Has any one seen her since ?" asked Mr. Alison. 
" I sent a message to her, asking if I could be of any 
use or comfort, and she sent me word that she was 
in her room, and not well enough to see ,any 
one." 

"She has been there ever since," replied Mrs. 
Alison. " Anne carried some tea to her this evening, 
and told her how much we should like to go to her, but 
she declined seeing any one, and desired Anne not to 
disturb her again, unless she had news to bring of Mr. 
Maberly, when she was to take them to her at once. 
She went as soon as we knew of the doctors' report. 
Miss Maberly said nothing, when she was told of it, 
but she rose from the seat where Anne says she had 
sat the whole evening, her elbows on the table and 
her face buried in her hands, and prepared to go to 
bed." 

"Poor thing !" said Mr. Alison ; "hers has been a 
wretched life : she does not seem to know what it is 
to love or to be loved." 

"The one being the consequence of the other," 
said Mrs. Alison. 

" Yes," replied her husband ; " even now, if Miss 
Maberly were to be taught the divine art of loving, 
she would draw forth love in return, and the last days 
of her life might be very different from its earlier 



ones." 



" I cannot imagine Miss Maberly's ever becoming 
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a very loveable character," said Mrs. Alison ; " habits 
are so strong." 

"But grace is stronger," said her husband. **I 
do not mean that she would ever become the bright, 
genial being which we see in others." His eyes rested 
fondly on his wife, and had he expressed the thought 
in his mind, he would have said, I do not think 
she could ever become such as you are; "but," he 
added, " she might be very different from what she is 
now. If the sight of God's infinite love, revealed 
through His Son Jesus Christ, were to break upon 
her, it would melt before it even the coldness of her 
heart, and effect an entire change in her character and 
life. We must hope that it will be so." 

" And pray," said Mrs. Alison. " Oh, how power-^ 
ful prayer is ! We may wait long, and grow dis- 
couraged and down-hearted; but if we will only 
persevere, and, even when faint, still pursue, surely 
we shall yet see the desire of our hearts. I feel 
to-night as if all my prayers for Lucia were on the 
very point of being realized." 

" And I hope you have reason to feel so," said Mr. 
Alison. " I was particularly struck this evening with 
her simplicity and truthfulness. Who but God is 
leading her thus to feel her own sinfulness and in- 
ability to love, or even understand the things of God ? 
The sense of our own sin and our own weakness is the 
first lesson God teaches. Until that is felt, I know 
there is no real work begun." 

** Yes," said Mrs. Alison, " I often think of those 
words, * Our deepest sense of evil is the mother of our 
highest good.' " 

" Maberly, too," said Mr. Alison, " gave me great 

X 
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comfort to-day. There was something so unlike him- 
self about his whole manner when he was told of his 
danger, such a humility, and simplicity, and childlike 
dependence on Grod." 

Mrs. Alison repeated his last words — ** * Childlike 
dependence on God I' Ah! that is just what we 
need. I cannot tell you how much I feel this to-night, 
when my hopes are so raised about Lucia. I had been 
80 discouraged lately ; my only comfort was in com- 
mitting the whole matter into God's hands, and now 
I hope He is about to do His own work in His own 
way." 

" Allowing you the happiness and the great privi- 
lege of being a fellow-worker with Him. If it is 
God's will to open Lucia's eyes to a sense of her own 
condition, and to make her one of His children, you 
may be of the greatest use to her." 

"It is what I long to be," said Mrs. Alison; 
"it has been such an earnest prayer for so many 
years." 

" It will be granted," said her husband ; " and your 
hands will be strengthened to go on praying for all 
other dear ones." 

" They are," said Mrs. Alison. "All day I have 
realized fully God's power and love, and I do not 
think I have ever prayed with more perfect hope and 
trust for him who lies most heavily on our hearts than 
I have done to-day." 

" It has been the same with me. God has seemed 
very near to us, and I have been encouraged to pour 
out my heart to Him, feeling that He was listening to 
my prayers, and would assuredly answer them in His 
own time." 
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" Sooner, perhaps, than we think," said Mrs. 
Alison ; " the feeling in my heart for a long time has 
been — * The promise will come — though it tarry, wait 
for it.' But to-night it seems to be, * It will surely 
come, it will not tarry.' " 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

Charlie Alison had heard and read of dangers at 
sea, and his desire to become a sailor had warmed 
into fresh vigour at every tale which roused his spirit 
and fired his imagination. He longed for some op- 
portunity to arise of showing the courage which from 
his very babyhood he had felt to be a power strong 
within him, and the sea was the profession of aU 
others which seemed to him to offer the fairest field 
for the exercise of bravery and spirit. Charlie set 
out on his first voyage with a heart elated with 
hope. But he soon met with disappointment. The 
first weeks of the voyage were too dull to please 
him. There was plenty to learn, but Charlie was not 
fond of learning, and he did not find studying at sea 
at all more enlivening than study at home had been ; 
on the contrary, he liked it less than ever. There 
was plenty to do also, but Charlie was not fond of 
employment, and he did not find himself at all more 
actively disposed now he was a sailor than he had 
been when he was a schoolboy ; consequently it hap- 
pened to him pretty much at sea as it had happened 
to him on land — he met with a great deal of blame 
and very little praise. And there was also plenty to 
endure: many hardships, of which he had never 
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dreamed when he lay on his comfortable bed in his 
own pleasant little room at Broughton Rectory, and 
wandered in imagination over the wide seas. But 
Charlie was not fond of enduring, and he found that 
dreaming about a sailor's life upon a soft pillow, and 
carrying out those dreams into the reality of every- 
day experience, were two very different things. More 
than once, when he met with some stem and well- 
deserved reproof, or was refused some requested but 
undeserved indulgence, did he wish that he had 
listened to the advice of his friends, and never gone 
to sea ; for it seemed to him now to be all work and 
no pleasure : none of the excitement even to which he 
had looked so eagerly forward. Excitement came, 
however, at length, and Charlie hailed its advent 
with delight, welcoming it as a long-expected guest. 
His heart rose within him when one evening, just as 
he was leaving his watch, which, as usual, had ap- 
peared to him very long and wearisome, his friend 
Haldane came up to him, and said, — 

" The weather looks bad this evening. If I am 
not mistaken we shall see some weather to-night, 
such as you have not seen yet, Charlie, my boy." 

" So much the better," replied Charlie ; " I am 
longing for a good storm, if it's only to break the 
monotony of our existence: besides, I have never 
seen one, and I shall not feel half a sailor until I 
have. It must be a fine sight — don't you enjoy it, 
Haldane?" 

" I don't think I do now," replied Haldane, 
" though I can quite understand the feeling you 
have about it. I had just the same before I came to 
sea, and. for some time afterwards. You know. 
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Charlie, my father and grandfather were both sailors; 
and when I was a child I used to hear more about 
the sea than about anything else, and I always 
wished to be a sailor myself, and was brought up to 
believe I should be one. I never shall forget how 
delighted I was when I set out for my first voyage, 
nor how I longed to see a regular storm for myself — 
such a storm as I had often heard my father describe.'' 

" WeU,** said Charlie, *' and was it not a glorious 
sight?" 

" Yes," replied Haldane, smiling at Charlie's tone 
of enthusiasm; " it was a magnificent sight, certainly, 
though very awful, too; and I had time to see it, 
which is what I have not had in most of the storms 
that I have seen since, for I knew very little about 
anything then, so I was not of much use; and I 
remember standing by myself watching the awful 
appearance of the waves, and wondering what would 
become of the ship." 

" Were you frightened ? " asked Charlie. 

" No," said Haldane ; " I don't remember feeling 
at all frightened, though more awed than I had ever 
been in all my life before. I recollect quite well how 
that beautiful psalm — the hundred and seventh — 
came into my mind. It was always a favourite psalm 
of my father's; he said he knew so well how true 
it was in its beauty, and he used to make us repeat it 
to him very often ; and that night, when at Grod's 
word the stormy wind arose, and the waves were 
lifted up, we were, as that psalm says, literally 
carried up to the heavens, and down again to the 
deep; and we knew then what it was to cry unto the 
Lord in our trouble, and be delivered by Him out 
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of our distress — at least I am sure I did. I did feel 
80 thankful to God for bringing us all safely through 
that night of danger, for it would have been a fearful 
trial for mj poor mother if I had never returned 
from that first voyage." 

"And have you seen many storms since?" asked 
Charlie. 

" Yes, several ; but none like that, except one, 
and it was that one which took from me all wish ever 
to see another." 

Haldane shuddered as he spoke, and Charlie 
asked, " Why?" in a tone of eager interest. 

" I don't like to talk about it," said Haldane, 
" for it makes me wretched to think of it ; and yet 
I have often wished to tell you, Charlie, because 
I know it was a solemn lesson to me, and I always 
think it may be to others. We had such a wild 
young fellow on board that voyage; he cared for 
nothing and nobody, and was always in trouble and 
disgrace." 

" Like me," said Charlie. 

« Oh, Charlie," repUed Haldane, " God forbid 
you should ever be like that poor fellow. He was 
scarcely ever sober, and there was nothing that was 
bad which he did not delight in. That night he was 
not sober, and when I saw him on deck, scarcely able 
to stand, I implored him to go below, but he would 
not ; I even tried to make him go, but he turned 
upon me, and swore at me, declaring he was as brave 
as I was, and would prove it. Oh, Charlie, you 
won't wonder at my not liking to talk about it, or 
even to think of it, when I tell you that at that 
moment, just as I was talking to him, and he abusing 
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me with oaths, a huge wave broke over the ship. 
It blinded me completely, and knocked me flat upon 
the deck ; and when I got upon my feet again the 
poor fellow was gone — washed overboard, never to 
be heard of more in this world." 

" And in the next ?" said Charlie. 

Haldane was struck with the boy's tone. He 
looked at him, and saw that he was pale as 
death. 

" Ah ! Charlie," he said, " that is what we sailors 
have to think of, what will come next. It is true 
that no one knows how soon they may be called upon 
to gOy and we are just as much in God's hands here 
on the sea as we should be on land; but death 
comes so suddenly to us sailors. Do you know that 
since I have been at sea, and that's five years now, 
we have never brought home our whole number? 
We have never made a voyage without losing one 
amongst us." 

" We have not lost any as yet," said Charlie, and, 
brave as he really was, a cold fear passed over 
him. 

" We are not arrived yet," said Haldane, " much 
less returned." 

" Well," said Charlie, in his own ingenuous way, 
"I hope I may not be the one to be taken, for I 
believe I'm about as little fit to go as any one of 
us can be. And I hope, too," he added, looking 
affectionately at his friend, " I earnestly hope it 
won't be you, Haldane; for, letting alone your 
mother and sister, I don't know what we should do 
here on board without you." He tried to laugh, and 
shake off his unusual feelings of depression, but the 
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laugh was a failure, and he said honestly, " Your 
story has made me quite melancholy. Really, Hal- 
dane, I don't wonder you don't like to think about it. 
It must be awful to see any one launched into eternity 
like that." 

" Awful, indeed ! " said Haldane, " when, like 
that poor fellow, he was so unfit for the sudden 
summons. But it would not be awful otherwise ; it 
would seem so, perhaps, to those who saw it. But 
you know, Charlie, there is nothing dreadful in being 
called away quickly when one is quite ready to go. 
What makes me feel so awed in a storm now — what 
I have felt ever since I saw that poor unhappy boy 
carried off — is just the fear lest some one of us 
should bo taken as he was, quite unprepared, called 
suddenly to meet the great Judge, before whose 
presence he was all unfit to stand." 

" You don't feel frightened for yourself?" said 
Charlie. 

Haldane turned his bright face full upon him. 
It shone with the light of a full and perfect 
assurance. 

" No," he said ; " no, Charlie — never ! I did 
not feel frightened, then. I never have been afraid 
of death since I have been at sea, for my trust has 
always been in my Saviour, and I have felt that if 
I were to be called away. He would be with me in my 
last moments, and bring me to everlasting life. I never 
felt afraid to die; but I did wish to live when first I came 
to sea — not for my own sake, but for the sake of my 
mother and sister. They had no one then to depend 
upon but me; I was their comfort, and, in a great 
degree, their support. I always hoped that God 
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would preserve mj life so long as it was of use to 
them. And so He has. Now it is different. My 
sister is well married, and my dear mother has a 
happy home with her. My mind is quite at rest 
about them now, and I feel more able than ever 
to leave my life in God's hands. If He sees fit to 
preserve it still, then I trust He will give me grace 
to be useful to Him ; and if He should call me away, 
it would be delightful, indeed, to exchange grace for 
glory." 

Charlie looked at him in amazement. It was 
strange to him to hear a young fellow like Haldane, 
in the full possession of health and strength, speak 
so happily of dying. Duncan never talked like that, 
he thought; but then, Duncan was not the same sort 
of person that Seymour Haldane was. He might be,, 
and Charlie believed he was, as really good ; but 
he had not Haldane's bright, joyous face, and open, 
hearty, unreserved way of speaking — both of which 
possessed singular influence over a character like 
Charlie's. He did not know, however, what to say 
in reply, and just at that moment a sailor brought a 
message. 

" The first lieutenant wished to speak to Mr, 
Haldane." 

" I must go," said Haldane. " Good-bye, Charlie, 
my boy." 

" Good-bye, old fellow," replied Charlie; ** and I 
say, Haldane ^" 

His friend stopped, and Charlie added, — 

" Don't talk any more about dying, because it 
makes one feel as if you really were going to — -.*' 

" And if I were," said Haldane, " you would not 
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expect me to regret it — would you? for then, you 
know, Charlie, then you know I should be at the 
haven where we all would wish to be one day." 

He was gone, with the bright look on his face 
beaming brighter than ever. Charlie leant over the 
side of the vessel, and looked as though he were 
trying to see down into the very depths of the still 
waters below. A voice sounded in his ears, and 
made him start. 

" Well, Alison, thinking for once!" said one of his 
companions. *^ What are you thinking about this 
time?" 

*' Well, if you particularly wish to know," replied 
Charlie, '^ I was thinking at that moment liow re- 
markably still the water is, and wondering why 
Haldane said he thought we were going to have a 
storm." 

'^ Because he saw just what you do, that the sea 
is as still as a pond, and there is not a breath stirring. 
It is a very old saying, that ' after a calm comes a 
storm,' and this evening the weather looks anything 
but promising. Do you see that bank of clouds there? 
I have been watching it, and it has all come up in the 
last quarter of an hour." 

At that moment one of the officers asked Charlie 
to go down and fetch his glass for him. Charlie 
went, but the glass was not immediately to be found, 
and before he returned with it, ten minutes had 
passed. In that short time, how great a change had 
taken place ! It was another sea, another sky, another 
ship from those which Charlie had left when he went 
below. Then the sky had been serene and perfectly 
clear, save where the dark bank of clouds lay which 
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had been pointed out to his attention. Now the whole 
sky was looming ominously overhead, and ^the moon, 
which then rode calmly on high, only now emerged 
occasionally from behind the black clouds^ which 
chased each other in wild rapidity across her face. 
Then the wind seemed hushed into an intense sleep, 
from which it was now aroused, apparently with power, 
increased by its previous repose, and was beginning 
to manifest itself in loud gusts, accompanied by more 
distant and subdued meanings. Then the ship, with 
her sails spread, but motionless, was floating along 
the water, now she was tossing restlessly to and fro. 
The captain had a look upon his face which Charlie 
knew well — the look which said, without any need 
of words, that he was ready for his duty, and 
expected everybody else to be ready for theirs also. 
The men were for the most part engaged in taking in 
the sails, and they, too, had no eyes for anything but 
the work before them, no ears for anything but the 
peremptory orders given to them in short, decided 
words of command. The sea was rising rapidly, and 
soon angry flashes of lightning shot from the clouds, 
and the noise of thunder was mingled with the roar of 
the winds and the waves. All Charlie's imaginations 
of what a real storm would be had never reached this 
point. No one now took any notice of him ; for no 
one wanted him. He stood alone, and felt strangely 
awed while Haldane*s story returned to his mind. 
The lightning flashed rapidly across the sky, illumin- 
ing its darkness from time to time with livid gleams 
of light ; but yet more rapidly did thoughts of his 
past life, and of the judgment which now seemed 
ready to fall upon him, flash across Charlie's soul. 
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Unbidden thoughts rushed into his mind — thoughts 
of his mother — his father — Janet. Ought he to be 
where he was ? Was this the path of duty ? If so, 
he need not fear, fearful as his present position was. 
God was always near those who were in the path of 
duty. But if he were not, then how could he hope 
and trust ? That " if troubled his mind now. What 
had brought him to sea ? Was it God's providence, 
his father's wishes, or his own self-will ? The ques* 
tions would arise. Conscience supplied the answer, 
and checked the prayer which had almost risen to his 
lips. What right, he thought, had he to ask for 
God's protection in a danger which was self-chosen, 
on which he had entered selfishly, obstinately, against 
the wishes of his best friends? No; he did not 
deserve that God should show any mercy to him, 
selfish, self-willed, ungrateful as he had been. He 
deserved nothing but punishment. And punishment 
he expected to receive. 

A loud call from the captain st^tled him from his 
thoughts. The order Was given for some one to go 
aloft, and clear away the wreck of the maintop-mast, 
which in the first burst of the gale had been carried 
away. Charlie saw what was required, and instantly 
prepared to obey. Even at that moment the thought 
passed across the captain's mind, '^ that was a brave lad 
to dare to mount the rigging in such a gale of wind." 
He did not know how the very thought of active work 
had driven the troubled thoughts from Charlie's mind, 
and as he would have said, put new life into him. 
Seizing a hatchet, he was springing forward into the 
rigging, when a hand was laid upon his arm, — 

" Not you, Charlie I " said Haldane, in a voice of 
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positive command ; " you must not go. I will : here, 
give me " 



And before Charlie could remonstrate the hatchet 
was taken from him, and Seymour Haldane pushed 
him on one side and sprang forward in his place. 
Charlie would have followed, but he was stopped 
again. One of the sailors held him back. 

"No need of two lives to be risked,*' he said, 
" where one will do the work ; though why that young 
man thinks your life of more value than his own he 
best knows." 

"Unless," thought Charlie, "he remembers how 
much more fit he is to die." 

He tried to discern Haldane's form amidst the 
rigging ; but the darkness was too great for him to 
see beyond a few yards above him. He longed 
anxiously for Haldane's return. The moments seemed 
hours. For the time Charlie was unconscious even 
of the storm. He no longer heard the thunder or the 
roaring waves, and yet at this moment the storm was 
at its wildest height. At lel^gth there was a sudden 
crash — a sound as of breaking wood, followed quickly 
by a splash in the sea. Charlie caught the sound, faint 
as it was in the roaring of the tempest-tossed waves. 

" What is it ?" he exclaimed to the man who had 
prevented him when he attempted to follow Haldane. 

"What is it?" replied the sailor, in a voice of 
rough sympathy, mingled with admiration: "why, 
only what one had to expect. We sha'nt see any 
more of the mast that brave young fellow cleared 
away, nor of him as did it. They are both gone far 
out of man's sight by this time — it's only what must 
come. Such things will happen, and it will be lucky 
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for Tis if we lose only one of our lot before this night's 
work is over. But he was a brave young gentleman, 
and a good one too. If it had not been for me, young 
master, you might have gone too ; and if you don't 
mind what you're after, you'll go yet." 

Charlie did not hear the sailor. He had taken in 
the meaning of his first words, and they were enough 
for him. A sudden faintness came over him. He 
staggered, and would have fallen, if the old sailor had 
not held him up, and then insisted on leading him 
below. The old man thought the boy was terror- 
stricken at the storm, and felt compassionately towards 
him. He had been at sea too many years himself not 
to have acquired the perfect self-control and apparent 
indifference to danger which marks the hardy, long- 
trained sailor, in whateyer position he may be placed. 
But he had children and grandchildren at home ; and 
one fair-haired grandson, who was especially dear to 
his heart Charlie's blue eyes and light curling hair 
always brought this favourite child before the old 
man's eyes, and doubtless the remembrance of him 
now helped to make the old sailor very kind in his 
judgment of what he imagined was Charlie's timidity, 
and very gentle, in his own rough sort of gentleness, 
in his manner towards him. " It will soon be over," 
he said. " I've seen worse storms than this many a 
time, and they came to an end after a bit. The wind 
will spend itself soon. It's getting ever so much 
quieter now. Pluck up your spirits, my lad, and 
don't be chicken-hearted. You'll never make a sailor 
if you turn faint at a gale of wind." 

Charlie had in some degree recovered himself now. 
He had not known what he was doing when he had 
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allowed the old man to lead him below. Now he in-* 
sisted on going on deck, and escaping from the old 
sailor's notice, he watched the storm, which was now 
evidently subsiding. It had reached its height when 
Haldane fell, or rather was hurled, into the raging 
waters below. Since then the wind had been graduallj 
diminishing, and now it was sinking every moment. 
A few hours more passed, during which full occupa* 
tion was found for every one, as the ship had sprung 
more than one leak during the night. Charlie worked 
mechanically, obeying the orders given, but in a dull 
heavy way; so unlike the bright cheerfulness which 
always distinguished him, that those around him 
looked at him, and then at one another, with looks 
which seemed to ask whether they had not been mis* 
taken in the opinion they had formed of Charlie 
Alison : whether, after all, he really was the brave, 
high-spirited lad, they had always imagined him. 
Before twenty-four more hours had passed this suppo- 
sition was confirmed in the minds of by far the greater 
number of Charlie's shipmates. Charlie had been 
hard at work all that time, his head was aching fear- 
fully; he shivered from head to foot; his limbs 
almost refused to do their work ; he scarcely heard 
what was going on around him. But still he struggled 
on until at length, feeling that his little remaining 
strength was leaving him, he turned to one of the 
men, saying, "he was ill: he should drop if some 
one did not hold him." They carried him below, and 
laid him in his hammock, and before morning he was 
in a high fever ; brought on, some one said, by fright, 
" No," said the captain, when this idea was sug- 
gested to him ; " I beg your pardon : Charlie Alison 
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is not the lad to be thrown into fever hy fear. No 
one who saw how ready he was to go aloft when the 
wind was at its height could ever accuse him of that. 
It may have been the shock of poor Haldane's death, 
occasioned as it was, too, by his insisting on taking 
Alison's place ; or it may be the effect of over-exertion 
and working in wet clothes : but there is no fear in 
his composition. He has faults in plenty, as we all 
know, but he is no coward." 

The captain was right. Charlie was very brave ; 
and had he stood as his friend Haldane ha.d done, at 
the post of duty, with the inspiriting feeling at his 
heart that he was there fulfilling his duty both towards 
God and man, no one would have worn a brighter 
face even in the midst of danger than he. But " con- 
science doth make cowards of us all." Charlie's 
slumbering conscience had been aroused by Haldane's 
words. The impression had been strong. It would 
no doubt have been transient also, as many other 
strong impressions had been before. Doubtless it 
would have melted away as the morning dew ; but it 
had been awfully, fearfully strengthened. From the 
moment of Haldane's awful death the voice of remorse 
had seized upon Charlie's soul. It held him in its fear- 
fully tormenting grasp. He tried to shake it off, to 
work hard and drown its voice, for he could not bear 
the pain that it was causing him ; but for once the 
feelings at work in his mind were too powerful for 
him to silence them by the strength of his poor feeble 
will. That will gave way, and for days Charlie lay 
unconscious of all around him, living over and over 
again the terrors of that dreadful night, and calling on 
Haldane to forgive him, and to return. 

Y 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

Mbs. Alison was sitting in her own room at the 
Rectorj, an open letter in her hand, and the marks 
of tears upon her face, when her husband came in from 
the village, and asked, after a hurried glance, first at 
his wife's countenance and then at the letter, — 

" You have news from Charlie ? " 

His voice was agitated. He was prepared to hear 
bad tidings. But his wife returned his anxious, in- 
quiring gaze, with a look of calm thankfulness, which 
laid his fears to rest before they had taken shape, and 
said in a firm voice, though her face was deadly pale,— 

" Oh, Charles ! God is answering our prayers, 
and bringing our wanderer home." 

" Thank God! " he said, and held out his hand for 
the letter. But Mrs. Alison did not give it. 

" There is much in this letter," she said, " to 
make us thankful — very much; yet it is so sad. 
God is good. We know He is. I feel He is. He is 
answering our prayers; but it is in His own way, 
and by His own means. Charlie is awakened from 
his thoughtlessness, but it has required such a great 
shock to awaken him. He has lost his best friend ! " 

"Not Haldane!" exclaimed Mr. Alison; "not 
that fine young fellow ! his mother's only son ?" 
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Mrs Alison could not answer. She gave the letter 
to her husband, and turned away that he might read 
it undisturbed by the sight of her sorrow. " And if 
we feel it so much," she thought, " what must be the 
grief of his poor widowed mother ? " 

Mr. Alison read Charlie's letter, his face growing 
more and more pale as he did so ; yet when his wife 
wished, on taking it back, to read it again herself, he said 
he would read it aloud. A mournful letter it was, in- 
deed; and yet, as Mrs. Alison had said, how much 
there was in it to fill their anxious, praying hearts 
with thankfulness! — 

" Dearest Mother, 

" I must write to-day, though how to do so I 
scarcely know, for mine will be a long letter, and I 
am very weak. I have been very iU ever since the 
19th of last month with fever. Thank God, I am 
better now, and able once more to write to you ; but 
I have sad news to tell, and I can scarcely bring 
myself to tell it. Oh, dear mother ! I know it will 
be grief to you to hear my tidings ; and if it will be 
grief to you, what will it be to others? Seymour 
Haldane — my best friend — the noblest fellow I ever 
saw — the noblest fellow, I believe, that ever lived — 
is gone to his rest. He was washed overboard during 
a frightful storm on the 18th. I can't describe it now; 
but one thing I must say, that brave fellow lost his 
life to save mine. Oh, mother ! if it had not been fop 
him, I should not be here now. An order had been 
given to go aloft, and I was going when Haldane 
pushed me on one side, and, before I could even speak, 
rushed forward in my place. We never saw him 
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afterwards. If T[ had gone, you would never have 
seen me more. It is dreadful to me at times to think 
that I was, in a way, the cause of his being drowned. 
Oh, mother ! you don't know how the thought trou- 
bles me ! The fellows here don't understand it, for 
they say it was no fault of mine. It was his own 
doing to push me by and go aloft himself. And so 
it was, I know ; but I believe — ^indeed, I am sure — ^he 
did it because he knew it was a work of danger, and 
probably he who went up would never come down 
more ; and he knew he could dare to die, for he was 
fit for death, and I was not. Oh, mother! he was 
right there, for he is happy now. No one knows 
how good he was, how he loved God, and strove to 
please Him. I used often to think, that even my 
father himself would have been satisfied with Hal- 
dane's religion, if he had seen, as we did, his daily 
life. The very afternoon before he died we had a 
long talk. I shall never forget that talk. Every 
word is written on my heart, and when I see you I 
will tell you all he said. It seems to me now as 
though he must have known that he was going to die, 
for he talked so much about death, and said it would 
be no sorrow to him to die, for then he should be at 
the haven where he wished to be. I dare not wish 
that I had been the one to go ; for, indeed, dear 
mother, I know how different it would have been if I 
had been lost that night. Haldane was not lost; but 
I should have been — lost for ever. It is an awful 
thought. It has never left me, except during the 
days when I was ill and remembered nothing. I 
have thought over all my past life, and I see how sin- 
ful it has been, from the very beginning until now ; 
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nothing in it but selfishness, and wictedness, and dis- 
obedience to God, and to you. Oh, my dear parents, 
I can't tell you how sorry I feel now ; how gladly I 
would unlive all my past life ; how much I wish to 
be quite changed for the future ; how earnestly I pray 
to God to forgive all my sins, and give me a new 
heart, and enable me to live a new life. I know I 
did wrong in going to sea. It was selfish of me to 
urge it, when I knew that it was contrary to your 
wishes. And I was not fit for a sailor. Haldane 
was, for he had that in him which kept him safe in 
temptation, and made him brave in doing his duty. 
His example on board had as much influence for good, 
as mine had for evil, and I am so miserably weak, I 
feel that even now I may fall again, though I pray to 
be kept from doing so. I know you, and my dear 
father, will pray very much, for me. I am sure it 
will grieve you greatly to hear about Seymour, and 
I dare not think of his poor mother and sister. It 
seems as if this grief were sent to punish me. I can't 
help feeling this. All the evil that comes is just 
what I deserve, and the good, I am sure, must be 
sent for the sake of others. I thought of this when 
I heard that verse read last Sunday: *And God 
remembered Abraham, and delivered Lot out of the 
overthrow.* Lot did not deserve that God should 
deliver him; but God remembered Abraham, who 
loved him, and prayed for him. I am sure it must 
have been, because God remembered you, and my 
dear father, that he delivered me in that fearful 
storm. Oh, dearest mother ! may God enable me to 
be a good son to you yet. Dear old Martha used to 
say it was a blessing to have such parents as you, and 
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my father ; and, indeed, it is. That God may bless 
yotf, and reward you, is the earnest prayer of your 
loving, and, I hope, penitent son, 

" Charlie." 

** Poor fellow! " said his father ; " yes, God is an- 
swering our prayers, and touching his heart. There 
are true signs of repentance here. God grant they 
may not prove as the morning cloud and the early 
dew. This letter is just the reverse of anything 
which he ever could write under the influence of his 
own natural character ; for there is humility here, 
genuine self-accusation — no attempt at self -excuse — 
no desire to appear better than he is — no hope of ever 
making himself better. The first step towards re- 
pentance is the conviction of worthlessness, and this 
conviction God alone can give. Nothing but God's 
Spirit can drive in the consciousness of sin upon the 
soul ; nothing but God's Spirit can draw forth the con- 
fession of sin from the lips. There is, indeed, much 
cause to be thankful." 

'' It seems almost sinful to feel anything but thank- 
fulness," said Mrs. Alison ; " and yet the thought will 
rise in my heart, that if only our dear boy had been 
aroused by some other means — if only Seymour had 
been spared " 

" It would have been so much better — we should 
have been so much happier — the joy would have been 
so unmingled," said her husband, putting into words 
the thoughts which were passing in his wife's mind, 
but which she hesitated to express. 

'' Oh, Jane, depend upon it God knows best I 
It is difficult to feel this, I know. It is very hard 
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to bring ourselves — or, rather, to be brought by God; 
for it is a state of mind to which we never can 
bring ourselves — to be ready to allow God to do His 
own work in His own way. We are willing that the 
work should be done. We are even anxious. We 
pray for it, and strive after it. We want to be made 
holy ourselves, to see those we love made holy too, 
and we ask God to hear our prayers for us and them. 
But when He answers these prayers, and we see Him 
about to fulfil them in His own way, by His own means, 
we shrink at sight of the uplifted rod — the sharp 
cross — the bitter trial, and we cry out, *Not in this 
way, O God; but in some other.' Our spirit was 
willing when we desired, but our -flesh is weak to 
bear the a,nswer to those very desires. We feel we 
cannot do the work ourselves, and we ask God to 
undertake it for us ; but when He begins to work in 
His own way, we find that our faith is not equal to 
the occasion. Is it not so, Jane ? '* 

"Yes," she replied, "I am afraid it is — I feel it 
is. I know I have often prayed to God to convert my 
boy to Himself, and have prayed in faith, for I knew 
that He would hear my prayer and answer it; and yet, 
now I cannot bear to think of the manner in which He 
has done so. It cuts me to the heart to feel that my 
thankfulness at the change in our dear boy must be 
mixed with this great sorrow. Oh, Charles ! how can 
we be entirely happy when we think of that widowed 
mother's heavy grief? Even if our Charlie becomes 
from this time forward a true Christian — even if we 
have the joy of seeing him all that we have so often 
prayed that he might be — and I trust we yet shall; 
I believe we yet shall — will there not always be one 
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bitter drop in the cup of thankfulness ? Will the joy 
ever be perfect?" 

"Is joy on earth ever perfect?" said her hus- 
band. " Oh, Jane, is it not the same thing over and 
over again from the beginning until now, and ever to 
be unto the end — the two streams flowing together—- 
the stream of joy and the stream of sorrow — some- 
times seeming to separate, yet quickly mingling again ? 
It must be so; for it is so ordained, and ordained 
most wisely, too : for who that knows anything of his 
own heart but feels that, so long as it is the earthly 
heart it now is, it could not bear to drink of joy's cup 
alone? This is reserved for heaven; on earth we 
could not stand it. God hears prayer and answers it. 
We have had a proof of this to-day — an 'additional 
proof — for we have had many before, many lately. 
We earnestly desired that Charlie should be brought 
to see the error of his ways, and turn from them." 

"It was the one great desire of my heart," she 
replied. 

" And God," he answered, " has granted it in BKs 
own way. It seems a painful discipline — painful for 
us — most painful for Charlie. But it is needful; 
faith requires that we should think so." 

" I wish I could feel it," she said. 

"You will one day," her husband replied. He 
hesitated an instant, and then said, " I feel it now, in- 
deed ; it was my first feeling when I read our dear 
boy's letter, and realized the full weight of the blow 
which had aroused him from his sleep of careless in- 
difference. If Charlie had been awakened in some 
more gentle way, we might have been oveijoyed and 
thankful. But we might, and he might, have lost the 
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lesson of humbling which this trial is doubtless meant 
to teach— a lesson which God, while forgiving us, 
means us to learn. Joseph forgave his brethren ; but 
he hid his face and spoke harshly to them before he did 
so. And why ? Because, though his heart was full 
of love, and though he intended to forgive, he wished 
to bring their sin to their remembrance. There is no 
doubt it was wrong in Charlie to be resolute in going to 
sea, and I have always felt as if it had been wrong in me 
to allow it. If so,* God has brought our sin to our 
remembrance while forgiving it, and neither he nor I 
will be likely to forget it when we think of Seymour 
Haldane." 

" You are right," she said ; " quite right ; and I am 
very thankful that you, at all events, are enabled to 
see this matter in its true light — the light in which 
God would have us see it. I know your view is the 
right one, for, as you have been speaking, I have felt 
that you were standing above me on higher ground, and 
describing things rightly ; and that I cannot see them 
so myself is, I know, because my eyes are blinded, for 
the time, by some earthly mist. There is a cloud over 
my faith. There has been, ever since I read of Sey- 
mour's death. It keeps me from seeing the entire 
wisdom of God's doings." 

" It will clear away," replied her husband ; " the 
rays of the Sun of Righteousness will disperse it. I 
can sympathize with you in all you say. I believe I 
should have felt as you do, only, you know, we have 
always felt differently about Charlie's going to sea. 
My conscience has never acquitted me of having done 
wrong in allowing it. This has always seemed to me 
one of the occasions when God pointed out the way, 
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and I did not walk in it myself, or lead those over 
whom I had authority to walk in it. For you know 
how confidently we had always entrusted the directioii 
of our affairs to God, and begged Him to make our way 
so clear before us that there might be no difficulty in 
seeing what road we ought to follow. My opinion is, 
that Grod did make our way clear. He endowed 
Duncan with great talent and singular thoughtfulness 
of character; He set his seal upon him while he was yet 
a child, and when we devoted him to the ministry, and 
prayed that, if we were right in so doing, God would 
establish our path. He did establish it. Duncan's 
steps have always been upheld, and his growth in grace 
and fitness for the work have been apparent to all, and 
we look forward to his approaching ordination with the 
happy feeling that it is not we who have ordered his 
path in life for him, but God Himself. But how can 
we have the same feeling about Charlie ? His way 
seemed clear enough. Your brother wished to take 
him ; he had all the talents needful for the line of life 
marked out for him — clever at figures, shrewd, discri- 
minating, quick in observation, full of practical ability 
— your brother often said he was well adapted for his 
profession." 

"Excepting," interrupted Mrs. Alison, "that he 
had such a natural dislike to business — such a natural 
want of perseverance ; it would always have stood in 
his way." 

" That was the fault of his character," said Mr. 
Alison ; " and it has stood in his way just as much at 
sea as it would have done at home. It was a fault to 
be overcome, not indulged. In my opinion Grod had 
chosen a path in life for Charlie, and given him all 
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that he needed to enable him to walk and prosper in 
it. ' That he turned from it was the effect of his own 
self-will; that he is punished for so doing is the 
result of God's faithfulness." 

" You always speak so strongly on this point,'* said 
Mrs. Alison, much overcome. 

^* I cannot help it," he replied, " for it is a point on 
which I feel strongly. It is more than thirty years 
now since I began to serve my heavenly Master ; and 
the experience of all that time has taught me, that 
when I have waited for the Lord to show me the plain 
path, and simply followed where He has led, I have 
been blessed and prospered in the way. I do not say 
that I have not found difficulties or trials on the road 
— unexpected and painful ones often — but I have 
been helped through them all, and carried along with 
the sustaining feeHng at my heart that this was the 
way, and I had to walk in it. But ways of my own 
choosing have never brought me peace." 

" But this was not your own choosing," said Mrs. 
Alison ; " you did all you could to dissuade Charlie : it 
was he who chose." 

" And I who allowed him to do so," replied her 
husband. " His will was strong ; and, by allowing 
him to follow it, I indulged and strengthened it." 

"You did not act without thought," s^d Mrs. 
Alison, " and prayer too ; and many of those whom 
you consulted — some of your most valued Christian 
friends, thought you would have been wrong to thwart 
the boy's decided will and tastes." 

" I do not consider that Charlie had any taste or 
turn for the sea, or that he was at all qualified for the 
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life. Had it been so, the case would have been quite 
dififerent. I believe his desire to become a sailor arose 
simply from his unwillingness to continue bis studies 
at school. He was naturally idle and careless, and his 
heart was set on going to sea because he fancied he 
would have less trouble there than anywhere else." 

" Poor boy ! '* said Mrs. Alison, *' he has not found 
it so." 

" No," replied her husband. " God has been very 
good to him in following him with His discipline. 
I felt when I was reading this letter how true it is 
that God often grants us our request — our self-willed, 
blind request, and at the same time sends leanness 
into our soul. I am afraid, Jane," he added, seeing 
that his wife looked very sad ; " I am afraid you think 
me a little hard on this subject, but if you could look 
into my heart at this moment you would see that I 
am harder on myself than on any one else." 

" I do not think you hard on any one," she said ; 
" indeed, I believe you are right : but the subject is 
such a painful one. It always has been, and to-day 
it is overpoweringly so. I cannot turn my mind from 
Seymour. His mother is constantly before my eyes. 
I suppose the news will reach her also to-day. Oh, 
Charles, what grief hers must be ! " 

^' Y^t," said Mr. Alison, soothingly, " what joyful 
sorrow! Mrs. Haldane is a true Christian. Christ 
will not fail her now. You may be sure, Jane, He is 
very near her — standing close to her — the light of 
His abiding presence shining so brightly round her, 
that in that clear light of faith she can follow her son 
into the very presence of God, and see him there 
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invested with perfect holiness — possessed of perfect 
happiness. 

" We must hope it is so," said Mrs. Alison ; "but 
one shudders to think of his death — such a fearful 
death— no one near to speak a parting word to him, 
or receive a last word from him — no laying to rest in 
the quiet grave! Oh, Charles, it is dreadful !" 

" Your thoughts are all on earth," he said ; " we 
will hope that Mrs. Haldane's are all in heaven. And 
if so, she will not think of the sudden death, or the 
cold waves, or the unburied form of her loved one, but 
only of the glorious exchange from grace to eternal 
glory, of the sudden translation into everlasting life. 
We will pray that it may be so. And then we will 
not fear." 

How that prayer revived Mrs. Alison's saddened 
heart, and helped to clear the cloud which had be- 
dimmed her faith ! It shone forth once more brightly 
as her husband prayed that they all, and especially 
the poor bereaved mother, might have faith to look in 
hope and patience for the great day of the resurrection 
of the body, and the life of the world to come, when 
the sea shall give up its dead, and all who sleep, and 
all who watch, shall go forth to meet Him, who at 
His coming " shall change our vile bodies, and make 
them like unto His glorious body, according to the 
mighty power whereby He is able to subdue all things 
to Himself." And when the prayer was offered that 
those who were justly punished for their offences 
might be mercifully delivered by God's goodness, 
through Jesus Christ the Saviour, Mrs. Alison's whole 
heart could thank God for His merciful goodness in 
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delivering, even while she acknowledged His righteous 
justice in punishing. 

''Yes," she said to her husband afterwards, ''I 
know that all His ways are righteousness. A just 
and merciful Grod is He. We are justly punished for 
our offences, and mercifully delivered tlu*ough God's 
goodness." 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

That same day Mr. Maberly sat in his large arm- 
chair, Lucia at his feet on her footstool, reading to 
him. How happy she felt to be sitting there once 
more, after the three long, weary months, during 
which her father had been confined to his own room ! 
The book which Lucia was reading to her father was 
neither one of her favourite fairy tales, nor was it a 
book of poetry. It was " The Pilgrim's Progress,'* 
the birthday present which had been given to her, 
with the prayer that the gift might be accompanied 
by the blessing of Him whose blessing can alone give 
power or use to any work of man. There had been 
only thought for one when that prayer was offered. 
The gift was for Lucia, and the prayer had been 
offered that to Lucia it might be blessed. But it had 
been heard by Him whose large heart of love is such 
that He gives us not only more than we deserve, but 
also yet more than we desire. The supplicated 
blessing was granted, not only to Lucia, but to Lucia's 
father also. For three long months Mr. Maberly had 
been confined by wearying, painful illness to his room. 
For three long months Lucia had watched beside him, 
and prayed for him. At the end of that time Mr. 
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Maberly was sufficiently recovered to leave his room, 
and Lucia's heart was overpowered with the weight 
of gratitude that was pressing upon it when once 
more she took her seat on the old-accustomed foot- 
stool at her father's feet in the library. 

'^ It is strange to be here again, is it not, Lucia 
darling ? " said her father, as his child leant her head 
against his knee, and he laid his hand lovingly on her 
long curls. " How much has happened since we were 
last together in this room! — your poor, dear grand- 
mamma " and he looked at the empty arm-chair, 

and sighed a long, deep sigh. 

"Don't sigh like that, dear papa," said Lucia. 
"It is very sad not to have grandmamma any more ; 
but we know she is happy — so very happy. We 
could not make her half so happy if we had her with 



us." 



" But we might have made her happier when she 
was here," replied Mr. Maberly. "That is what 
troubles me now, Lucia; you do not know what a 
bitter feeling it is, and you never will, for you have 
been a good child to your parents — the best of child- 
ren — you have more than returned all their love and 



care." 



" You have been such a darling papa to me,*' said 
Lucia. " It is you who have been so loving to me." 

" My mother was loving to me," said Mr. Maberly. 
" She thought nothing too good for me. And instead 
of returning her affection with care and love, I 
neglected her, and left her alone. If she had only 
lived, I could have shown her how much I regretted 
ever having given her any anxiety. But she is gone. 
It is too late to regret now." And again he sighed. 
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" Papa," said Lucia, '* you must not be unhappy 
to-night — the first night that you have come down- 
stairs, when I want you to talk to me ; you will make 
me quite unhappy, too." 

Lucia's last words had the desired effect. 

" And that I will not do," replied her father ; " for 
indeed, Lucia, my darling, you do not deserve to be 
unhappy. You deserve to be perfectly happy, for you 
have been a good child to me — a very, very good 
child. Grod knows how little I have deserved to have 
such a daughter." 

The tears were in Lucia's eyes, but she smiled as 
she replied, " You and I do not think alike, dear papa, 
this evening. Do you know, that just before you sent 
for me, while Ainsley was helping you to dress, I was 
sitting here thinking ; and what I thought most was, 
how very good God had been to me, and how I 
had deserved nothing but that He should be angry 
with me. Papa, I am sure it is true what Mrs. 
Alison often says, that it is not what we deserve, or 
what we don't deserve, but. what God gives. I used 
to think that good people, like Mr. and Mrs. Alison 
and Janet, deserved that God should be good to them, 
but I don't think so now : I can't explain it all to you, 
papa, but I wish you would talk to Mr. Alison, he 
makes everything seem so easy." 

" Perhaps," said Mr. Maberly, " I do talk to Mr. 
Alison ; you don't know, Lucia, what long talks he 
and I have sometimes." 

"And don't you like to hear him talk, papa?" 
said Lucia. 

" Very much," replied her father ; " it is my great- 
est comfort. And yet " he paused and sighed 

zf 
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again, and might have added — " and yet the conver- 
sations with him are just what disturb my mind most." 

It was natural to him to express his feelings to Lucia, 
but these, he thought, were things which she could 
not understand, which it was not fair to trouble her 
mind with. So he checked himself, and would have 
said no more, if Lucia had not immediately added, 
with an uplifted face of such bright, interested intel- 
ligence, that her father was struck by it, — 

" And yet it makes you unhappy to talk to Mr. 
Alison." 

" You would guess my thoughts, Lucia," he said. 

"They are like my own," she replied. "I am 
sure they are ; for it has often made me unhappy to 
talk to Mrs. Alison. A month ago, when you first 
began to recover from your illness, and were so weak 
that Dr. Symonds would not allow me to remain much 
in your room, for fear you should speak too much, 
Mrs. Alison and I had long talks, and I used to be 
unhappy then." 

" Then I am glad I did not know it," said her 
father. " And why was my Lucia unhappy ? " 

" Because," said Lucia, " when Mrs. Alison talked 
to me it made me see how sinful I was, how sinful 
I always had been." 

"And it made you unhappy to think yourself 
sinful ? " replied her father. " Well, I know this is 
a wretched feeling." 

He did know, indeed, for he was feeling it him- 
self, deeply feeling it, at that moment. 

" I don't think, papa," said Lucia, " it was feeling 
myself to be sinful that made me unhappy, so much 
as fearing that I never should be any better." 
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" And now you think you are better?" he said. 

Lucia's face lighted up, but she wanted words to 
express the feelings that evidently filled her heart, 
that were shining clearly forth in her bright eyes, 
and beaming ingenuous countenance. " Papa," she 
said, " I wish I could tell you just what I feel. I have 
been wishing to tell you all these days. It is such a 
happy feeling. I hope it will never go away, for it 
makes all things seem new. Everything appears to 
me quite different now." 

" And what first made you so happy ? " asked her 
father. 

" It was a verse from the Bible, papa : a verse 
Mrs. Alison showed me. It is always in my mind now." 

" And it is ?" said Mr. Maberly, 

" A verse out of the Epistle of St. Paul to the 
Romans, — *He justifieth the ungodly.'" 

" A strange verse to suit you !" 

"Oh, no, papa! not strange," replied Lucia: "it 
was just the verse I wanted. Because you know, 
papa, it was the feeling of my sinfulness that made 
me unhappy. As soon as I saw that tliere was nothing 
really good in me, I began to long to be different, and 
would have given anything, or done anything, to be- 
come better. Mrs. Alison says people generally feel 
this when they first discover that they are sinners." 

" Yes," said Mr. Maberly, " I believe they do." 

"And then," said Lucia, "Mrs. Alison showed 
me how that verse told us that we could be godly, not 
in any godliness of our own, because we are born un- 
godly, and we can never make ourselves good, how- 
ever much we may try. I am sure that is true, too, 
papa. I know it is." 
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" I should not have thought you knew much about 
it, Lucia dear." 

" Yes, papa, I do, because once I tried." 

" Tried what ? " asked her father, his own interest 
thoroughly aroused, not only by the subject, but by 
his child's appearance; her whole heart and soul 
seemed so completely in her words. 

" Tried to get rid of some of my sinfulness, papa," 
she said ; ** some of my faults. When I was in Italy 
I never knew I had any, for nothing there used to 
draw them out. But when I came to Broughton, and 
lived with Aunt Maria, I began to see that I was not 
good. I could not help hating people that were un- 
kind, and getting into passions with them. And when 
I saw how different they all wer§ at the Rectory, and 
how they loved each other, and all lived kindly 
and happily together, I thought they were good, and 
I was wicked, and that I should like to be as they 
were. So then I tried to be. I tried to be patient, 
and not to answer again, and to bear Aunt Maria's 
words, and overcome my temper, for I thought that 
was my worst fault; but, papa, I could not do it. 
I did get the better of my temper in one way, for I 
used to bite my lips rather than let myself answer 
again ; but I did not feel better : I felt worse. I was 
cross, and unhappy, and discontented. I never shall 
forget how miserable I used to be." 

" You were ill," said her father. 

" No, papa, I was not," said Lucia ; " though I 
know I very nearly made myself so. I have told Mrs. 
Alison all about it, and she says she understands it all, 
and that it was just as if I had tried to stem a rush- 
ing torrent, and had stopped up the wide opening 
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through which it was flowing, but had not touched 
the source, and so it flowed on still, only in new and 
narrower streams. That was what made me feel dis- 
contented and unhappy, until at length I gave up 
trying altogether." 

"And then," said her father, "you were happy 



again 



?" 



" In a way," said Lucia ; " but I don't think I 
should have been, only just then I found something 
to do, and it was a relief to have my mind filled 
with other things. It was just at that time I heard 
Ainsley say that Broughton was going to ruin, and 
then I gave up aU other thoughts to try and be of 
use to you, papa." 

"And in doing so you became happier. Yes, I 
remember very well. I did not know what was pass- 
ing in your mind — such a strange mind as it is ; but 
I saw that a great change had come over you, and 
that your health and spirits were failing, and very glad 
I was when the brightening colour in my darling's 
cheeks told her anxious father that she was getting 
better." 

" Not really better, papa," said Lucia. " I seemed 
so for the time, but I was not at all more really happy. I 
felt this when you were ill — when I thought you 
were dying — that I was going to lose all I had to love 
in the world." 

"But you were happier for the time," said her 
father; "occupation and excitement did you a world 
of good." 

"Mrs. Alison often says that she hopes I shall 
always remember what a very uncertain support that 
sort of thing was, and how completely it failed mo in 
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the day when I wanted something real to rest upon. 
She says I ought to try never to forget this, because 
it is my natural disposition to turn away from things 
that trouble me." 

" You inherit that from me, Lucia," said her father. 
" It always was my way to cast off thought ; and a bad 
way, I am afraid, it has been." 

" I don't think I could cast off thought, papa," 
said Lucia. "I am sure I could not, for my mind 
always will think ; but what I could do would be to turn 
the stream of my thoughts into another channel, to 
force myself to think of something else, and work 
hard about it, and so fill up my mind and time, and 
leave no room for the troublesome feelings to find their 
way in. That was what I did when I was so busy 
trying to be of use to you, and I know it made me 
happier. But you know, papa, this sort of help does 
not last. It was not any use to me when I was in 
real trouble." 

" And what was of use to you then, Lucia?" 

" At first, nothing. When you were so ill, and I 
thought you would not recover, my heart seemed to 
be dying within me, and there was nothing to com- 
fort me. I seemed to have no friend to go to, nowhere 
to turn for comfort or help. O papa, it. was such a 
desolate feeling ! " 

" And it is gone ?" said her father. 

"I don't feel it now," said Lucia ; "I never have 
felt it since I saw that I could go to Jesus Christ, and 
that, if I went to Him just as I was, He would forgive 
me all I had ever done wrong, and be always with me. 
You know, papa, if we love Him, and He takes care 
of us, this can't be like any other sort of help or hap- 
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piness, because' Jesus never leaves us, and so the 
help and happiness will be always there." 

Mr. Maberly looked at his child with astonishment. 
Her manner was so simple, the things she spoke of 
seemed to her so real. He had never seen anything 
like it before, and he was overcome. His eyes were 
overflowing with tears. 

" Lucia," he said, " you are a strange girl, but 
I like to hear you speak as you do. I only wish I 
could think and speak in the same way myself. I 
am sure Alison and his wife are right in all they say ; 
I have thought so for a long time, and now I am very 
glad that you should be with them, and learn to 
to think of these things as they do. I should not 
always have been so. There was a time, Lucia, 
when, if any one had suggested to me the idea of 
your becoming what is called religious, I should 
have shrunk from the very thought. For my ideas of 
religion then were of something gloomy, melancholy, 
disagreeable. To be religious, in my opinion, was to 
be harsh-judging, censorious, unloving, and unloved. 
You see, Lucia, we are too apt to form our opinion of 
a thing, not by what it really is in itself, but by what 
it appears to us to be, as seen in those who profess it. 
I never thought much about religion itself, I know ; 
but I had seen those who professed to be religious, and 
that was enough for me. I had no wish to be like them 
myself — no wish to see any one I loved like them. 
But now real religion seems to me a very different 
thing from what I ever imagined it to be. Its ten- 
dency is not to make people gloomy, or grave, or sour, 
or disagreeable. Alison and his wife are truly reli- 
gious ; no one can doubt the reality of the principle 
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that is in them, and the effects of that principle are 
evident to all who see Alison's upright, generous, 
self-denying life, and the loveliness of his wife's cha- 
racter — her patience, and gentleness, and holiness. 
I have always admired Alison; and ever since we 
came to Broughton he and his wife have been growing 
daily in my regard and esteem, and during the last 
three months I have learned, not only to value them 
more than ever, but to value that religious principle 
which, I firmly believe, is the only thing that makes 
them what they are." • 

While Mr. Maberly talked, Lucia listened with 
earnest, thoughtful eyes, and such a happy, hopeful 
expression, as her face had perhaps never before worn. 
Her father remarked it, and said, — 

" You like to hear me praise your friends, Lucia. 
Don't you wish your father was like them ? Ah ! 
Lucia, if I had in me what they have in them, I should 
be very different from what I am now — very, very 
different, and far more happy." 

And Mr. Maberly sighed a long, deep sigh, laden 
with regret, and remorse, and the bitter consciousness 
of his own many short-comings and deficiencies. Most 
true it was that he wanted some one thing which Mr. 
Alison possessed ; and it was the want of this one 
thing which prevented his being all that he ought to 
have been. Once possessed of this, the things which 
he felt were wrong in his life and conduct would 
cease to exist : tlie neglected Bible — the absence of 
family prayer — the neglect of the poor — if he were 
a religious man, all these things would at once find 
their remedy, and the contrast between things at the 
Rectory and things at the Manor would no longer 
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send his child home from her visits to Mrs. Alison, 
which were now almost daily, with one dark shadow 
still hanging over what would otherwise be a very 
brightening prospect. 

There was a pause in the conversation after Mr. 
Maberly's last remark. Lucia was the first to speak. 

" Papa," she said — her voice was soft and humble, 
there was a pleading tone in it which sounded to him 
exactly like her mother's — "I don't see why we — 
you, and I, and all the' people in this house — should 
not be like Mr. and Mrs. Alison, and all the people at 
the Rectory." 

"Don't you, Lucia?" he replied. " I am afraid I 
do." 

"But why, papa?" she asked. 

" Did we not say just now, Lucia, that there was 
something in them which we have not in us — at least, 
which I have not in me ? There is a principle in that 
house, Lucia : it is a living, active principle ; it rules 
the whole family ; it makes everything different from 
what it otherwise would be." 

At that moment there was a ring at the door-bell, 
and an instant afterwards Mr. Alison was announced. 
Of course there was a sudden pause in the conversa- 
tion, which he perceived had evidently been one of 
no conmion interest. 

" I am afraid I have interrupted you," he said. 

" No, not at all," replied Mr. Maberly, in his own 
peculiarly open way. " Lucia and I were only talk- 
ing. The fact is," he added, " we were talking about 
you, and your sudden appearance almost made us start. 
But we are very glad to see you ; come, sit down." 

" And hear what you were saying about me," said 
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Mr. Alison. " It was not anything very bad, I hope, 
Lucia?" 

" Oh no, indeed," said Lucia. " Papa and I never 
say anything but good about you, Mr. Alison ; so you 
need not be afraid." 

" I am not at all afraid, Lucia," he answered ; 
" unless, indeed, it is of your saying good, as you call 
it, which is not deserved. People don't know us as we 
know ourselves, and very often we are commended by 
others at the very moment when our own consciences 
are bringing in some very serious charges against us. 
That is why the praise of man is often so humbling." 

Lucia meanwhile was still standing by her 
father's side, making up her mind whether or not she 
could summon courage to say something which would 
lead the conversation back into the same channel from 
which it had been diverted by Mr. Alison's entrance. 
At the very moment of that interruption she had 
been longing to answer her father's last remark, 
feeling as if she ought to do so, and yet not knowing 
what to say. The wish had arisen in her mind that 
Mr. Alison were only there, and at that instant he 
came. Did it not seem as though he were sent on 
purpose? Lucia's resolution was taken. 

" Papa," she said, " do tell Mr. Alison what you 
were saying when he came in." 

" What was it, Lucia ?" he asked. " I don't quite 
remember what I was saying just at that moment." 

" What was it, Lucia?" said Mr. Alison. 

Lucia blushed deeply, for, excepting when she was 
very much excited, and carried out of herself, she 
always felt afraid of speaking to Mr. Alison. 

But she said, firmly, "Papa was saying that we 
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were very different in this house from what you are 
at the Rectory, and he wished we were all like you." 

" I was saying," said Mr. Maberly, '* that I 
believe — indeed I know there is — an active principle 
at work amongst you all, which we have never 
known, and that it is this principle that makes your 
house a very different one from mine. You know I 
have often made the same remark to you before." 

" And I," replied Mr. Alison, " have said before,*the 
only thing that I can say now, that the same principle 
which is in us, and which makes our household, not- 
withstanding its many faults and deficiencies, the happy 
home it is to us, may equally be in you, and make your 
house all you would wish to see it. I assure you, 
Maberly, there is not anything in us that makes us 
different from the most irreligious and ungodly of our 
neighbours, except what God has seen fit to give us, 
and which He is just as ready to give to you if you 
will only seek it in the right way. It is the principle 
of true, living religion — that is to say, of holiness — 
which we all want. And this God alone gives ; and 
most ready is He to give it, if men will only seek for 
it in the way of His own appointment. The sad part 
of the business is, that when people do begin to see 
their need of this principle, they set about seeking it 
in a wrong way, and so fail of finding it. And it is 
strange how that which should lead them to seek 
aright is often the very reason why they seek wrong, 
or do not seek at all." 

" And what is that?" said Mr. Maberly. 

" The feeling of their own unworthiness. This is 
the very thing that should drive men to Christ, to 
find justification in His blood — the only atonement 
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which can satisfy God's justice ; and sanctification 
through His Spirit — the only means by which man 
can ever attain to holiness. And yet this very 
feeling of sinfulness which should lead us to Christ, 
keeps us back from Him. We are ashamed to come, 
or afraid to come. We begin to see ourselves as we 
are, but we do not yet see Christ as He is. If we 
did, we should understand that it is just such as we 
are whom He is actually calling, since He came not 
to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance. We 
must feel that we are sinners, and come to Him as 
such, and He will do all the rest." 

" Lucia was quoting a text to that effect just 
now," said Mr. Maberly. " Tell Mr. Alison what it 
is, Lucia." 

" It was Mrs. Alison who showed it to me," said 
Lucia; and she repeated the text, which had sunk 
down deep into her heart — seed prepared by the 
great Sower for His own work — " ' He justifieth the 
ungodly.'" 

"It is a glorious text," said Mr. Alison, " and it 
is the very text for you. I must go now, for they will 
be waiting for me at home. But I will leave the 
whole of this verse with you, Maberly ; for it tells us^ 
all we want to know for our own good, and the good 
of others. *But to him that worketh not, but be- 
lie veth on Him that justifieth the ungodly, his faith is 
counted for righteousness.' — * Ungodly ! ' That was 
what St. Paul felt himself to be; ' altogether ungodly.' 
So am I — so are you — so is every one in his natural 
condition; and yet St. Paul was 'justified' — * counted 
righteous.' And so may I be — so may you be — so 
may every one who will do what he did — go in 
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simple, humble, self-renouncing faith, to the great 
Justifier of Sinners, the Saviour of a fallen world, 
to be clothed by Him with His spotless righte- 
ousness. There is no other robe that will cover man's 
sinfulness, depend upon it. Many have been woven 
of various shapes and textures; but, sooner or later, 
they all fail. Few are found to last even during 
the short time of our sojourning here, for in the 
day of sorrow, or of temptation, or of a self-accusing 
conscience, these false garments prove too thin or 
too scanty for the needful covering. But, even if 
they could be' found to serve our purpose here, there 
is a day coming when the breath of the righteous 
anger of God would tear them to shreds, and disperse 
them to the uttermost ends of the earth, leaving bare 
the blackness underneath, the sight of which will 
draw down the condemnation of God. There is one 
covering only that will never fail, for it is without 
seam or fault. It is the perfect covering of Christ's 
righteousness, which hides all the ungodliness, and 
makes us * just;' aye, even in the eyes of Him before 
whose sight the very heavens are not clean, and who 
sees blot and blemish everywhere, save in the perfect 
righteousness of His only Son." 

Mr. Alison shook hands with Lucia and her 
father and took leave. At the door he turned to 
say,— 

" I had almost forgotten, what was really the 
object of my coming at this late hour, to tell you that 
I saw Miss Maberly this afternoon, and she asked 
how you were, and said she hoped to come and see 
you to-morrow." 

" How did she seem ?" asked Mr. Maberly; 
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" Very well, I thought," said Mr. Alison. 

" And comfortable?" inquired Mr. Maberly. 

" Tolerably so, I should imagine," replied his 
friend. " She complains rather of the house, and talks 
of looking out for another after this quarter is over. 
But I must not stay talking a moment longer. You 
will see her yourself to-morrow, and hear all 
about it." 

** Auut Maria must find that house very small, 
after being accustomed to these large rooms," said 
Lucia, when the door had closed; " and the situation 
is very dull. I wish she had not been determined to 
go away from us and live by herself." 

Mr. Maberly did not answer. Lucia looked at 
him, and remarked how very pale and worn he 
seemed. " Papa," she said, " you are very tired ; I 
am sure you are. We ought not to have talked so long; 
you are very weak still. Let me ring now for 
Ainsley to bring you something, and then you must 
lie back in your arm-chair, and I will read you to 
sleep." 

Mr. Maberly consented to Lucia's wishes, for he 
was, as she imagined, feeling very tired, though more 
from the strength of feeling which the conversation 
with Lucia and Mr. Alison had excited than from its 
length. The bell was rung; Ainsley brought some 
refreshment, which his master took, and then Lucia 
arranged his pillows comfortably, and, returning to 
her former seat, prepared to read him to sleep. But 
though Lucia read, Mr. Maberly did not sleep. There 
were feelings at work in his mind that evening which 
were not conducive to repose. The book which 
Lucia had chosen — not purposely, for she had merely 
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taken it because it was the first at hand, laying, as it 
now generally did, side by side with Lucia's Bible, on 
her own little table, was the " Pilgrim's Progress." 
And the part which she read — the book opened at 
the place, for how often did she not read that favourite 
page! — told how the weary Christian, after many 
vain attempts to get rid of his burden, suddenly 
found himself released from it as he came to a place 
where stood a cross, at sight of which the burden, 
which weighed so heavily, became unloosed, without 
work or effort of his, and fell from his shoulders into 
the sepulchre which stood below the cross, where 
it disappeared, and was seen no more. 

Was this, then, Mr. Maberly thought, the way 
of man's deliverance from the burden of man's sin ? 
— that burden which of late he himself had been feel- 
ing so heavily ? Was there no other way of being 
released from it than by the sight of the cross on 
which the Son of God suffered death for the re- 
demption of the sons of men ? If so, to obtain a 
sight of that cross must be freedom — perfect freedom 
— from sin and condemnation. But how could man 
see the cross of Christ? Was it not one of the 
invisible things of God, hidden from man's sight, 
never to be discovered by man's wisdom? Yet 
did some find this cross, and lay all their heavy load 
at its foot. God gave some grace to seek and to 
find ; and Mr. Alison had said that what God gave 
to some He was willing to give to all. 

Mr. Maberly remained long that evening in his 
arm-chair without moving or speaking. His eyes 
were closed, and Lucia thought he was asleep. He 
did not tell her that he had not slept at all, when 
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Ainslej came to remind him that it was past his 
usual hour for retiring. But that night, when Lucia 
came to give him her last kiss, he said, — 

" You may stay a little to-night, Lucia. Leave 
the lamp burning, and bring your Bible. I should 
like you to read to me this evening." 

" It must be only a very little time, papa," said 
Lucia, " for Ainsley is quite uneasy about your 
having sat up so much to-day. What shall I read ? " 

" Anything you like — one of the psalms." 

Lucia read the thirty-second. Then she kissed 
her father and went away, leaving him to think 
far on into the night of the blessedness of the man 
"whose sin is forgiven, and whose iniquity is co- 
vered." 
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CHAPTER XXYn. 

A TEAR had passed away, when once more the 
Maberly travelling-carriage drew near the village of 
Broughton, containing, as it had done many years 
before, the Squire and his only daughter, returning 
now, as then, from Italy to England. But this time 
they were not returning at night. It was daylight 
now* — bright, sun-shining. Midsummer daylight. The 
windows of the carriage were all drawn down, and 
both Lucia and her father felt happy — very happy 
— as the fresh morning air, sweetly perfumed with the 
fragrance of the many-scented flowers of the pleasant 
English woods, blew freshly on them. 

" Y.0U are not sorry to return to England ? " said 
Mr. Maberly, remarking with thankful happiness the 
light in his child's dark, thoughtful eyes, and the 
smile on her face. 

" Sorry I oh no, papa ! t am very glad." 
"You would rather return here than have re- 
mained in Italy?" 

" Oh, yes," replied Lucia ; " much, much rather I " 
"And yet you love Italy very dearly?" 
"As dearly as ever," said Lucia, warmly; "but 
I should not like to live there, for many, many 



reasons." 
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" And the reasons are ?" said Mr. Maberly. 

" Almost too many to be told, papa ; but the chief 
of them, of course, must always be what we were 
saying last night. It was very pleasant to be in 
Italy again, and I shall never forget what a happy 
year you and I have spent together there, in the dear 
old places which we both love so much; but I have 
felt the absence from our dear friends, and I long to 
be with them again, and especially to enjoy the 
privilege of Mr. Alison's ministry. And besides all 
these reasons for being glad that we are returning, 
there is the one great reason we talked so much about 
last night." 

"Yes," said her father, "Broughton is our ap- 
pointed lot in life. It is the place which God has 
chosen for us. Here lies the work which He has 
given us to do. I hope, Lucia, our desire now is to 
do the will of our heavenly Father. If we had only 
felt this when first we came to England, how different 
everything might be by this time I " 

" But we feel it now, papa dear," said Lucia, and 
she put her hand in his, and looked hopefully into his 
face; "and everything will soon be different. Indeed, 
things are very different now from what they were 
even a year ago." 

" Yes," said Mr. Maberly. " That last letter from 
Clinton is most encouraging. And so is Mr. Alison's. 
He says, you know, that even Ainsley is satisfied with 
the state of affairs. And if Ainsley is satisfied there 
must be good grounds for satisfaction." 

" All the debts are paid," said Lucia. " That is 
such a comfort." 

"Yes," said her father, "it was much better to 
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sell some of the property to enable us to clear the 
rest ; and, after all, what we have parted with makes 
very little difference, and we can easily add to it 
again when our affairs are once more in a prosperous 
condition. Ainsley tells me in his letter that Brough- 
ton is likely soon to be what it has not been for the 
last thirty years. Poor old man ! I fear he is failing 
fast now; but he will go to his grave more happily for 
seeing the property in order." 

"There is one thing, papa,'* said Lucia, "only 
one, that is on my mind." 

"Well," said her father, "what is it? If it is 
any wish that I can gratify, you may be Bure that you 
have only to name it." 

Lucia gave her father a look of grateful love, and 
said, — 

"You must not do it because / wish it, papa. 
You know Mr. Alison says you are not to spoil me, 
and give me all my own way." 

" It will be very hard not to do so, I am afraid," 
said Mr. Maberly ; " so you must try and be so very 
wise, Lucia, that all your ways will be good ways, 
and I shall not be doing wrong in yielding to them. 
I was wondering just now, as we drove along, what I 
should have done if your heart had been set upon 
staying in Italy, and you had urged my remaining 
there, when I was feeling, as I now do, that it is my 
duty to return to Broughton. I wonder whether I 
should have been able to return ? " 

" I hope you would," said Lucia. " I think you 
would." 

" Yes," replied her father, " I think I should, be- 
cause it would have been choosing between God's 
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will and my child's ; and tempted as I always am, 
always shall be, to yield to my only darling's every 
wish, I hope I see now that the will of God is to be 
superior to every other motive — every other con- 
sideration. We have prayed that it may always be 
80 with us, Lucia. We must trust that God will 
enable us to keep our resolution in the hour of 
temptation. But what is this which you have on 
your mind?" 

"It is about Aunt Maria," said Lucia. "I feel 
as if she ought to come and live with us. I never 
have felt comfortable at her having left us when dear 
grandmamma died, and gone to live all alone." 

" She was determined to do so," said Mr. Maberly: 
"I said everything I could to dissuade her; she 
thought she would not be comfortable with us." 

" Perhaps," said Lucia, " she would not think so 
now ; perhaps, if we were to ask her to return she 
might be very glad to come. Mrs. Alison says she 
complains of her new house even more than she did 
of the other, and does not seem at all comfortable 
in it. 

"Will she be comfortable at Broughton?" asked 
Mr. Maberly. " You know, Lucia, — I do not say it 
uncharitably, for I wish both to think and speak 
most kindly of your aunt — but you know she has 
an unfortunate temper. I am afraid, even if you do 
try» you may fail in your attempts at making her 
happy." 

" But it would be a relief to feel that one had tried," 
said Lucia ; " and even if Aunt Maria were not com- 
fortable with us, she might be less uncomfortable than 
she would be anywhere ebe, and this would always b^ 
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something. The only thing is, papa, that I am afraid 
having Aunt Maria at the Manor would disturb your 
comfort." 

"I should not mind that," replied Mr. Maberly, 
" if I were quite sure it would not affect yours." 

" Oh, papa ! " said Lucia ; " I think it would be 
the very best thing in the world for me." Her father 
looked amused. ** Yes," she said, " I really do. Be- 
cause you see, papa, I don't think it is good for me, 
or perhaps for any one, to have everything always their 
own way; and I am afraid, if you and I lived alone at 
Broughton, my life would be too happy, or, at all 
events, too easy. I have been afraid of this for myself, 
and in the letter I had from Mrs. Alison yesterday, 
she says she is afraid of it for me. I had written to 
her all about our return home, and the happiness it 
would be to live at Broughton with you, and help you 
in taking care of the place, and the people, and go to the 
school, and visit amongst the poor ; and Mrs. Alison 
says in this letter that she hopes I am not counting 
upon too much happiness, and that I must take care 
not to build my nest so securely; that perhaps Grod 
will be obliged to shake the tree to make me remem- 
ber that our rest is not to be below. I think, papa, 
it will be very difficult for you and me to live %alone 
together, without being almost too happy and com- 
fortable." 

" Which there would be no fear of our being, if 
we had Aunt Maria with us," said her father. 

" Of course, dear papa," said Lucia, " it depends 
on you. I know you will do just what is right. I 
thought that, perhaps, you might even wish to have 
Aunt Maria to live with us, and might think that I 
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should not like it, and I wanted to tell you that I 
should not mind it at all ; indeed, I would rather she 
came than stayed by herself in that dull house.** 

" Then," said Mr. Maberly, " she shall come ; or, 
at all events, she shall be asked to come. We will 
ask her this very evening. From what she says in 
her letter, I expect she will be at the Manor to meet 
us. We shall soon be there now. We are close to 
the village. This is where our property begins, you 
know, Lucia ; where the stream runs across the road. 
We are at home now ! " And even as he said the 
words, a merry peal of bells rang forth from the 
church tower. " They have seen us from the village," 
said Mr. Maberly; " they were no doubt watching, 
and rang the moment we crossed the stream." 

" And look, papa, they are coming to meet us! I 
see so many people all along the road." 

Many people there were, indeed. The whole 
village seemed to have come out to welcome the 
returning Squire, who, during the last year, had 
been doing such great things for the improvement 
of his once neglected property. The road was lined 
with people waiting to greet the Squire and his 
daughter, with salutations of respect and grateful 
8mile« of welcome. Amongst them, Lucia recognised 
Widow Jennings and her boy Will, now grown a fine 
young man, with an honest look upon his face, which 
told that Mrs. Alison's exertions in his behalf had 
been crowned with all the hoped-for success. The 
carriage left the stones of the village street, and turned 
into the pleasant lane that led past the Eectory to the 
park. 

" Stop at the Rectory gate," said Mr. Maberly, as 
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he caught sight in the distance of a group of persons 
assembled. '^ I think, Lucia, our friends are waiting 
to welcome us here." 

They were indeed, waiting ; an eager, pleased, ex- 
pectant group. Mr. Alison holding up little Sybil on 
one of the pillars, that she might catch the first glimpse 
of the carriage and shout the news of its approach to 
the brothers and sisters below. The carriage stopped, 
and quite a crowd of welcoming faces gathered round 
it. Foremost in the group were Mr. Alison himself, 
and two young men, for such they both now were. 
Lucia had no trouble in recognising the first who 
approached, for a year had made but little change 
in Duncan Alison. He was the same as ever — grave 
and thoughtful, yet with a very happy expression of 
countenance. But the other, with his strongly -built 
figure, and rich brown curls shading his sunburnt 
face, on which rested an expression of manly thought- 
fulness, mingled with youthful brightness ? Lucia 
looked at him twice, inquiringly and doubtfully, and 
it was not until he returned her look with his old 
peculiar smile, and clear short laugh of amusement, 
that she held out the hand to Charlie Alison which 
she had so readily extended to his father and brother, 
saying,— 

" I really did not know you again I " 

There was warm greeting with all the younger 
ones ; but Lucia's eyes from the first had been looking 
anxiously round, and she inquired hurriedly for Mrs. 
Alison. 

" She is at the Manor," said Mr. Alison, " wilt- 
ing to give you her welcome there. She wished very 
much to help in the preparations for your arrival, and 
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this morning Miss Mftberlj sent to ask her to go and 
assist her, and this settled the matter. Charlie has just 
returned from there, and he says they are all eagerly 
expecting you. It is scarcely fair to detain you.** 

Lucia certainly was feeling a little impatient, but 
Mr. Maberly said, " It is only for a minute, and we 
wished very much to see you. We did not know 
Charlie had returned. Lucia heard from Mrs. Ali- 
son, and she said he was expected in a few weeks." 

" He took us all by surprise," said Mr. Alison ; 
"walking in this morning while we were at breakfast.'* 

" In time to come in for a share of the welcoming 
bells," said Charlie. " I am so glad I came to-day ! " 

" It is a happy day, indeed, for us all at Brough- 
ton," said Mr. Alison. " You can't think, Maberly, 
what true joy the people have shown at your return." 

" The road was lined with them as we came 
through the village," replied Mr. Maberly. " It is 
almost overpowering to be received with such kind- 
ness. It all seems so much more than we deserve." 

He said good-bye, and the order was given to drive 
on. The Rectory party turned towards the house. 
As they did so, Charlie said to his father, — 

*^ That is just what I feel, too. It is all so different 
from what I deserve." 

"It will be the feeling of your lifetime," said 
Mr. Alison ; " at least, I hope it will. It must be the 
life-long feeling of every one who is reconciled to hid 
heavenly Father, and who knows in his own heart 
what he has been to God — how rebellious, how 
sinful, how ungrateful; and what God has been to 
him — how forgiving, how merciful, how wonderfully- 
patient and long-suffering." 
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That return to Broughton Manor ! Lucia had had 
many happy moments in her life before, but perhaps 
she had never felt more entirely happy than when the 
carriage stopped at the door of her English home. 

Ainsley came forward to meet his master. Poor 
old man, he was so agitated tliat he could scarcely 
turn the handle of the carriage-door. Lucia shook 
hands warmly with the faithful old servant, and in 
another instant was receiving Mrs. Alison's eagerly- 
longed-for welcome. 

Miss Maberly was standing by, and marked the 
warm, clinging embrace which her niece bestowed on 
one who was bound to her by no earthly tie; and yet 
she did not feel surprised or jealous ; and when Lucia 
turned to her, and kissed her affectionately, she returned 
the kiss as affectionately, for she was feeling — what, 
indeed, she had been feeling ever since the day, now 
fifteen months ago, when she sat alone by her mother's 
death -bed, and conscience did its work upon her 
heart, and brought it at length to see that love can 
alone beget love — that love is received where love has 
been given, and that in a just degree and measure. 
The unloving remain unloved. Those who love 
slightly, or love selfishly, receive in return slight and 
selfish love. Those only who love truly, deeply, 
unreservedly, receive free, full, unreserved love. Love 
is a stream, which, issuing from the heart, flows ever 
on and on through other hearts, refreshing and 
strengthening them, and then returns, itself increased 
and strengthened, to water again the soul from which 
it issued. This love Miss Maberly knew now she had 
.never exercised towards any living being. She no 
longer laid all the blame of her brother's and her 
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niece's coldness to their score. She knew that a full 
share of the fault lay with herself, and feeling this, she 
was not inclined to complain of the share of affection 
which Lucia bestowed upon her. Mrs. Alison, doubt- 
less, would be loved and valued by them both, for she 
deserved to be so. But for herself, there was no 
reason why she should be loved, and she had not any 
expectation of ever being so. 

That very evening, however, a change began to be 
wrought in Miss Maberly's feelings. She had been 
busy all the afternoon helping to arrange things, and 
had gone to what was formerly her own bed-room, 
and which was still always called "Miss Maberly's 
room," to put on her bonnet, preparatory to returning 
to her own house — a square white building, about half- 
a-mile out of the village, called the " Old Rectory," 
because it had been such before the Squire built a new 
and pleasanter one, when Lucia came into the room, 
and said, a sweet smile on her face, but with a timid 
manner, — 

" Aunt Maria, I have come to ask you a favour." 

" I am sure, Lucia," said her aunt, " I shall be 
very happy to grant it, though I do not quite see what 
favour you can possibly have to ask of wc." 

"But you grant it without knowing it," said 
Lucia ; " then it is settled. Aunt Maria, this used to 
be your own room. It must be your room now, and 
the next to it also; unless, indeed, you would like any 
others better. Papa will have them fitted up in any 
way you like, and we will do all we can to make you 
happy, if you will stay here and live with us. But 
you must stay. You have promisedf you know; and I 
am so glad you are not going back any more to that 
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lonely old house. I thought it looked so dull as we 
passed by to-day. I could not bear the idea of your 
living there all by yourself. I am sure, Aunt Maria^ 
you will be much happier with us." 

" I am sure, Lucia," said her aunt — she tried to 
speak calmly, but her voice trembled — "you will be 
much happier without me." 

'* No," said Lucia, " we should not. Unless you 
live with us, I shall never be quite happy at Broughton. 
I shall always feel that there is one thing wanting." 

"Lucia," said her aunt, after a minute's pause, 
and with an evident effort, " you have been away a 
whole year, and you have forgotten all that went 
before : young people easily forget. But I remember 
that when we lived together — your father, and I, and 
you — we did not get on. We were not comfortable 
then. That was why I made up my mind, after your 
dear grandmother's death, that I would not remain 
here." 

" But it will be different now," said Lucia ; " every- 
thing is changed now." She, too, hesitated, and then 
said, resolutely, — "Aunt Maria, it is not for me to 
speak of those who are older than I am — of dear papa, 
or you — although I cannot but think about it; but I 
may speak of myself, and I hope I can say that I am 
different from what I used to be. I wa« so spoiled and 
selfish then — so headstrong and wilful; and dear papa 
used to give me my own way a great deal too much. 
But now, I hope, we shall all live very differently. 
For, indeed, I wish to be different to every one — to 
papa, and to you, and the people, and everybody. 
Aunt Maria, you must stay here, and let me try and 
make you happy." 
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" And your father?" said Miss Maberly. 

" He feels just as I do," replied Lucia. " I will 
go and fetch him." 

" You need not go far," said a voice behind her, 
and Mr. Maberly's hand was first laid lovingly on 
Lucia's shoulder, then warmly extended to his sister. 
"Maria, you have heard all that Lucia has urged. 
What she feels, I feel too. This has been your home 
all your life. It must remain so. I shall not myself 
feel comfortable in it unless you share it. We must 
not revert to the past, at least not for any other 
purpose than to stir us up to be different in future. 
We have not always lived happily together, I know* 
That is all the more reason why we should earnestly 
wish to do so now. For brotherly love is a duty com- 
manded by God, and the consciousness that we have 
long neglected this duty should surely stir us up to 
double diligence in the practice of it now. Come to 
us, at all events, and you can remain with us as long 
you find yourself happy here." 

" It is quite settled, papa," said Lucia ; " we need 
not talk any more about it, Aunt Maria is going to 
stay." 

Aunt Maria made no further objections. Mrs. 
Alison returned to the Rectory that evening, and told 
her husband that it was quite settled for Miss Maberly 
to live at the Manor with her brother and her niece, 
and that she believed it would be a very different 
family party now from what it used to be. 

Nor was Mrs. Alison wrong in her expectations. 
A week later. Miss Maberly remarked to Lucia that 
"it was very strange, but the Manor seemed more 
like home to her now than it had ever done before — 
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there was a pleasant feeling about the house, which 
never used to be there." 

That " pleasant feeling," what had brought it ? 
If Miss Maberly had been asked, she could not pro- 
bably then have told. But Lucia could, and did. 

" I think," she said, in answer to Miss Maberly's 
remark, "it is because there is more love amongst us 
all now that we feel so much happier." 

Happier, indeed, they were. Not that there were 
not occasional clouds. Miss Maberly had, as her bro- 
ther had said, an " unfortunate temper." All her life 
long it had been, not indulged, but fostered. Miss 
Maberly believed that she had her temper under what 
she called " thorough control." And so, in a manner, 
she had. It was never allowed to break forth in loud 
or angry passion ; seldom, indeed, even to raise the 
tone of her voice : but, though kept under, no attempt 
had been made to get rid of it. The evil spirit had 
been concealed, but never banished, and consequently 
it had grown in secret strength, until none perhaps 
but Miss Maberly herself knew what power to torment 
it possessed. And the things which had provoked it in 
early life were those which had most power to pro- 
voke it now, so strong is the power of deeply -rooted 
habit. To see others preferred before her — to have 
her advice disregarded, her opinion overlooked — to be 
contradicted, or not sufficiently considered — these 
were still the things that provoked the irritable feel- 
ing in Miss Maberly's breast, and brought back to her 
face the old cloud of displeasure, and restored to her 
voice its former tone of discontent. But the cloud 
never now rested long ; and that which seemed most 
to help in banishing it was the sunshine of Lucia's 
bright, cheerful temper. 
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Such habitual sunshine as hers was ! Well might 
her father say, as he often did, that she had grown up 
all that in earlj childhood she had promised to be, and 
far more. Far more, indeed! Lucia had been in 
many respects a promising child, lovely in person, 
and richly endowed in mind. Her father had looked 
upon the unopened bud, and pronounced it fair in- 
deed. And so it had been. 

But fair as it was, it was with nature's fairness ; 
and had it so remained, and so developed, the opening 
flower must have disappointed the promise of the early 
bud, some hidden canker would have been found within, 
some stain discovered on the beauty. But before that 
fair young bud had yet developed into maturity, while 
as yet not half its leaves were opened to the light, the 
Lord had cast His eye of love upon it, and claimed it 
for His own. Growing as it was in nature's soil. He 
knew that if it there remained, its beauty would be 
but shortlived, its tender leaves would open, and the 
scorching rays of the world's temptations would wither 
them, its fragile form would bend and break before the 
wind of sorrow, its tenderest affections would be 
chilled and blighted by the cold frosts of this world's 
many disappointments. So, in His love, before the 
promising bud had known blighting, the Heavenly 
Gardener took it into His own care, shed upon it the 
life-giving dew of His own Spirit, sheltered it from 
harm with His own gracious providences, allowed the 
rays of His own Sun of Righteousness to shine upon 
it, causing all its fresh young leaves to open towards 
the one True Light, and to spring forth in strength 
and beauty, such as nature has no power either to 
produce or imitate. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Some months later, a visitor calling at Broughton 
Manor, at about twelve o'clock in the morning, would 
have found three persons sitting together in the plea- 
sant library. Yea, it was a pleasant room, that old- 
fashioned library ; and yet it was the same which had 
looked so dull and dreary years ago, when Miss Maria 
Maberly and her mother sat together in it, awaiting the 
arrival of the postman with the expected letters from 
Italy. The same room, and yet how changed I The 
heavy bookcases were there still, standing as before on 
each side of the door, but strips of ornamented bright 
leather took off now from the grimness of their appear- 
ance ; and amongst the sober-coloured bindings of the 
books which filled the shelves might be seen now many 
a one of newer fashion, evidently recently introduced. 
The walls were hung with several pictures, principaUy 
of Italian scenery. The large, heavy furniture had 
been replaced by light chairs and couches, and one long 
sofa, on which now sat Miss Maria Maberly, busy as in 
byegone days with a basket of work for the poor, but 
with an expression on her face which one might have 
looked for in vain in former years. Her voice, too, was 
different, for it sounded cheerful and contented, as she 
joined in the conversation which was being carried on. 
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At the foot of the sofa, on a low seat — the same 
which loDg ago had been such a favourite-: — sat Lucia ; 
and those who had known her then might have been 
surprised to see her now, busily engaged in helping 
her aunt to make some of the poor-clothes, " the very 
sight of which," she had once told Grace Alison, " was 
hateful to her." It did not seem at all a hateful sight 
now, however ; for as she put the last stitch in the cap 
she was making, she held it up in her little white 
hand, and called to her father to look at it. Her 
father laid down his book, of course, and looked ; but 
not so much at it as at her. He expressed his 
admiration of her skill ; but the admiring look rested 
upon his daughter. 

How bright and lovely she was, sitting there with 
the sun shining upon her dark hair, her face bright 
with youthful beauty, such a joyous smile on her 
countenance ! And then her laugh, so clear and gay! 
It went to her father's heart, carrying into it the truest 
happiness, the most thankful joy. The thought came 
into his mind that Lucia was a strange girl, — in some 
things so completely a child still, in others so pecu- 
liarly a woman. Her voice now, as she called on her 
father and aunt to admire her work, and her light 
silvery laugh, they were as completely the voice and 
laugh of a child as ever they had been when, long 
years ago, she played with her doll in the sunny 
garden of her Italian home. And yet, what earnest 
tones were often mingled in thfct voice ! what thought 
was often seen to rest upon that bright brow ! what 
strength of energy and resolution lay. beneath that 
now laughing face and manner ! In her truthful sim- 
plicity, in her warm, eager, loving impulses- in her 
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happy interest in all that constitutes life, Lucia Ma- 
berlj was still completely a child. In the strength of 
her judgment, in her quick instinct and ready tact, in 
the clearness of her perceptions and the power of her 
self-denying principle, she was entirely a woman. In 
the child- like guilelessness of her nature lay her great 
charm: in the strength of her character lay her 
power. Her father felt the charm of her innocence 
and childishness, and doated on her as his child, his 
own loving, winning little Lucia, as much now as in 
the days of her earliest infancy. He felt the power of 
her noble character and high, exalted principle, and 
confided in her, and trusted her, as men love to trust 
noble and exalted women. 

"Yes," he said, "you have really grown quite 
clever at work, Lucia. I certainly never expected 
to see you making clothes for the poor ; but whatever 
Mrs. Alison would wish you to do, she seems to be 
able to inspire you with the power of doing it." 

" It has not been Mrs. Alison who has taught me 
to work," said Lucia ; "it has been Aunt Maria, and 
no one else. Am I not your pupil, Aunt Maria ? and 
are you not proud of me as such ?" 

"Very," replied Miss Maberly, laughing too; 
" though I agre^ with your father, Lucia, that the 
chief credit is due to Mrs. Alison, since it was she 
who first inspired you with the wish to know how to 
use your fingers for the good of others." 

" No, indeed ! " said Lucia. " It was the sight of 
all those poor little half- clothed children we went to 
see on Staunton Heath. The Rectory girls set to 
work at once to make them clothes, and that stirred 
me up to do the same ; and when once one has the 

B B 
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wish and the will to do a thing, one only requires to 
know the way ; and I have to thank jou. Aunt Maria, 
for teaching me this. Grace and I are going to 
walk to Staunton to-day, and carry the things home, 
and Grace says perhaps we may meet her brother 
Charlie there. Tou know, I suppose, that he has 
been spending a week with his uncle in London. He 
wrote to say that if he could leave town to-day he 
would take the coach to Staunton, and walk over here." 

" But certainly not with you this afternoon,*' said 
Mr. Maberly ; " for if I am not mistaken, this is he 
coming across the park now." And Mr. Maberly 
came forward to the wide bay-window which had 
been thrown out from the library, and opened in three 
glass doors upon the lawn, just as Charlie Alison came 
across the pleasure-ground ; his rapid step a little 
more rapid than usual, and something more than his 
ordinary brightness upon his bright face. 

" Lucia was just informing us that you were 
expected this evening," said Mr. Maberly. 

" So I was," replied Charlie, shaking hands warmly 
all round, " but I stole a march upon them ; left Lon- 
don at four o'clock, and was down here before they 
had finished breakfast. We sailors don't mind early 
rising. I may say ' we sailors,' still, for I am going 
to sea again in a month." 

" Indeed ! " said Lucia. " I am very glad." 

" And I am sure so am I," said Charlie. " I was 
longing to come over and tell you, though this is not 
all my news — no, nor half of it: only one always 
begins about one's self; at least, I do, being, I am 
afraid, but a selfish sort of fellow." 

" Well," said Mr. Maberly, "that is just what we 
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want to hear about most, for Lucia and I have been 
longing to know how it would be settled. Does your 
uncle -^ish it?" 

" If he had not," replied Charlie, " I should not be 
going, for I had made up my mind to do whatever he 
wished. My Uncle Joseph is the only person who 
can help me to be of use to my family, and I am sure 
I ought to desire above all things to do what I can 
now to be of some assistance to my parents. You 
can't think how kind my uncle has been, more in 
actions than in words; for he has a rough way of 
speaking. I hope it is not wrong to say so, but his 
manner of talking made me feel very glad that I was 
not going to live with him always. He called me all 
sorts of not very flattering names, and said I ought to 
have found out sooner what was for my real good, but 
that it was too late now: he did not want a clerk ; and 
even if he had wanted one, he was sure I should 
never make a good one now, after knocking about the 
world on board ship. And then, just when I thought 
he was going to tell me I might go my own way, and 
do the best I could for myself, he said, that after all 
Duncan had told him about me — you don't know how 
kind Duncan has been — he was willing to help me to 
the best of his power, and he offers me an excellent 
berth if I can be ready to go to sea again in a month. 
The fact is," he added, "my poor uncle is happier 
now than he has been for many a long year, and I be- 
lieve his present happiness makes him more inclined 
to make everybody else happier, too. A most unex- 
pected event has happened in our family during the 
last week, and it has seemed quite to alter my Uncle 
Joseph's character. My mother knew nothing about 
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it when I left, and Uncle Joseph was the first person 
who told me and Duncan of it." 

" Wliat is it?" asked Lucia. 

" The unexpected return of a brother — a twin- 
brother of my Uncle Joseph — whom they had long 
supposed to be dead. He was shipwrecked years ago, 
when we were quite little things. I don't suppose," 
he said, turning to Lucia, " that you have ever even 
heard of him." 

Lucia had not, but Mr. Maberly remembered 
"poOr Grantley Lee" well, and was most anxious to 
hear all particulars concerning his return. 

" It is a long story," said Charlie ; " too long to 
begin now, when I should not have time to tell it 
properly, for I promised my father not to stay long, 
as he wants me to walk to Darly with him. It seems 
my poor uncle was saved with some others when the 
ship was lost; but he got into great trouble after- 
wards in South America, and had resolved on letting 
every gne suppose he was dead, and never again 
returning home." 

"And what made him change this resolution?" 
asked Mr. Maberly. 

"Ah !" said Charlie, " that is the part most worth 
telling. He lived a wretched life for years and years, 
until at length he became known to a missionary, who 
was greatly interested in him, and who became the 
instrument of his conversion. Then it was that he 
recalled all his mother's prayers and counsels ; for my 
grandmother was a very pious woman, and had prayed 
unceasingly for her wandering son during the time 
that he was living a sinful life. It seems he had a 
letter of hers about him when he was wrecked, and in 
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it he found this sentence : * I have never ceased to 
offer for you the prayer of faith. It has not pleased 
God yet to answer it, but * He is faithful that pro- 
mised.' I cling to these words, and they sustain my 
sinking soul. I may never live to see my prayer 
granted, for I am old and dying. But there are 
those living who know how I have prayed for you, 
and God grant that some amongst them may live to 
see, what !• believe, that * God is faithful.' ' This 
sentence in his mother's letter brought my uncle back 
to England. He tells every one so. He has a home 
in my Uncle Joseph's house, and will have one there 
during the rest of his life. But he can do nothing, 
his health is completely shattered, and you would 
imagine he was thirty years older than Uncle Joseph, 
though they are twins. He read me that letter of his 
mother's, and said, — ' I came home to make myself a 
witness to God's truth. It is the only way in which 
I can honour Him whom I have dishonoured all my 
life ; but those who look on me, brought at the eleventh 
hour to the feet of a gracious Saviour, may learn from 
the sight never to despair of any one, but to pray on, 
pray always, pray to the end, — and as my poor mother 
did, always believe ! ' " 

'*It is most touching," said Mr. Maberly, as 
Charlie held out his hand, saying that he really must 
go now. "I will walk across the park with you. 
We understand now why your mother wrote Lucia a 
note last night, saying that she could not see any one 
to-day, but hoped to send for Lucia to-morrow morn- 
ing, and tell her a story, which, but for the happy 
end which God in His love had granted, she never 
could have told even her." 
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" Yes," said Charlie, " my mother is very much 
overcome. I found her looking as though she had 
had an illness during the week I have been away. 
She is going to London herself to see my uncle the 
day after to-morrow, and will probably stay there 
some little time. Janet goes with her, as my Uncle 
Joseph wishes to see something of her before her 
marriage." 

" What does he say to her engage^)^nt ?" asked 
Mr. Maberiy, as they walked across the park to- 
gether. 

" He was afraid there was not money enough at 
first," said Chariie; "but, as he says himself, Janet 
has always been accustomed to economy, and does not 
require as much as most people do; and he is so 
charmed with Mr. Grant, who was in London last 
week, and paid him a long visit, that he sent my 
mother word by me that, after all, he believed Janet 
had found a husband worthy of her, which he used to 
declare she never would do. He has such a very 
high opinion of Janet." 

" As he well may have," said Mr. Maberiy, 
warmly. " She is fit to be her parents' daughter, and 
that is as high praise as I can bestow on her." 

" It is, indeed," said Charlie. " I often think 
what a responsibility and privilege it is to have such 
parents as we have. You don't know, Mr. Maberiy, 
how bitterly I regret not having made better use of 
the mercies God has given me." 

"Don't I?" said Mr. Maberiy. "I think I do. 
Perhaps, Charlie, no one knows better than I do 
what it is to sorrow over a mis-spent past. Self-will 
was your snare, as it was mine. We chose our own 
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way, and found at length — thank God, Charlie, you 
found this, or rather you were shown this, long before 
you had got as far on the wrong road as I had — that 
the way of the natural man, though it seem right 
in his eyes, leads far away from happiness and from 
God. Submission to God's way is what we want, 
and this, I trust, is what you and I both now 
feel." 

"Yes," said Charlie; "submission is, I think, my 
dear father's favourite word." 

" It seems to me," said Mr. Maberly, " the one 
great necessity which God requires of man, and it is 
just that which man will not yield. Submission to 
God's ordained way of salvation, through the atoning 
blood of Christ, is all that is needful for our salvation. 
And after we are saved — brought as I am, and I 
hope, Charlie, as you are, to see that, ungodly in our- 
selves, we are yet justified by Christ, submission still 
remains our chief work on earth — submission to the 
Spirit of Christ, yielding ourselves body, soul, and 
spirit, a reasonable sacrifice — submission to the will 
of God, as shown to us in His word and providence. 
You may feel assured, Charlie, that submission is, 
from beginning to end, the one great duty of the 
Christian's life. To listen and submit, that is what 
we need if we would see the work of our salvation 
begun, continued, and ended." 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

" Indeed, my child, it cannot be ! " 

" But, mamma, I wish it so much — so very niuch." 
And the soft pleading voice of a little girl sounded 
coaxingly in her. mother's ears. 

"I know you do, Mary, but I cannot allow it. 
Mary, my child, mamma knows hestJ*^ The tone of 
that young mother's voice was soft, too, and gentle, 
but very decided. The child urged her request no 
further. 

" Then shall I tell Teresa we must not go ?" 

"Yes, darling; and also tell her that she may 
send you and Woodville to me at eleven o'clock." 

The child ran off without the shadow of a frown 
on her face, although it was to carry to her nurse the 
news that manmia had denied some strongly-urged 
request. 

" You almost amuse me with your decision, Lucia," 
was the first remark made by a gentleman who had 
been sitting meanwhile at a table in the room, ap- 
parently engaged in writing, but watching with 
great interest the eager pleadings of the child and 
the patient yet resolute manner of the mother. " If 
little Mary had coaxed me like that I really think I 
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could not have refused her. You have more firmness 
with the children than I have." 

" I had a strong I'eason for refusing her request to 
go to Staunton, for I hear that the scarlet fever has 
broken out there, too ; but I think it is true, Duncan, 
that you are more inclined to spoil the children than I 
am. You do not know what it is to be a spoiled child 
yourself, and I do ; and that, you see, makes all the 
difference." 

Her husband looked at her loviftgly and admir- 
ingly; as, indeed, he well might, for scarcely could his 
eyes have rested on anything more pleasant or lovely 
than the sight of that young face — young still, and 
bright still, although ten years had passed away since 
last we parted from it in the same spot where now we 
meet it again, in the library of Broughton Manor. 
No longer bright as then with the first beauty of 
extreme youth, but developed into the fuller grace, 
the more matured loveliness of womanhood. 

Lucia was no longer her father's pride and joy, for, 
two years before, Mr. Maberly had been taken from his 
happy home on earth to his far happier home above — 
the house not made with hands, prepared for him in 
the heavens. With his last breath he had blessed his 
only child, and entrusted her, in fullest confidence, to 
the tender care of her devoted husband. We knew 
him, too, ten years ago, and have no trouble in 
knowing him again now, for the time that has passed 
since last we saw him makes but little change in 
characters and countenances such as Duncan Alison's. 
People said he was handsomer and more agreeable as 
a man than he had been as a boy, but was not this 
because the thoughtful expression of his face and the 
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grave, earnest tones of his voice, suited him better 
now that he was a man and a clergyman than they 
had done when he was a youth ? Lucia herself, in 
earlier days, had sometimes wished that Duncan had 
a little more of Charlie's mirthfulness and light- 
heartedness about him, but now that he was her 
husband, her guide and guardian in life, to whom 
she daily looked for advice, on whom she daily 
leant for assistance — now that he was the father of 
her children, whom they regarded as their instructor 
in everything that was good, the example which they 
were to follow, the model which they must imitate — 
now that he was the curate of his father's parish, the 
spiritual teacher and counsellor of the people, she 
never wished to see him otherwise than such as he 
was — so gentle in judgment, that the most sinful need 
not dread to draw near him with their story of sin 
and sorrow ; so kind in manner, that the most timid 
child in the village school did not lower its voice 
when he came in, but looked at him with the welcom- 
ing glance of confiding childhood ; so holy, and cir- 
cumspect in conversation, that, though men might 
look, as men will look, for fault to find in one whose 
daily walk amongst them was a living reproof to their 
own, no one could find aught but good to say of 
Duncan Alison. Some, indeed, did say that he and 
Lucia separated themselves too much from the world ; 
but this they felt they could not be wrong in doing 
while the inspired words of the Apostle Paul stood 
clear before them. And sometimes they had been 
called "peculiar," but the word implied no reproach 
to them so long as they remembered whose they are 
who are to be ever a "peculiar people" amongst the 
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sons of men. Such as Duncan Alison was, it was his 
wife's thankful joy to see him not less honoured than 
beloved by his own family, and respected by all with- 
out, amongst whom he walked in wisdom, so that it 
might have been truly said of him, "his daily life 
resembled Jacob's ladder, one end of which rested 
indeed on the earth, but the other end of which 
reached even into heaven." 

Lucia looked proudly at her husband — she could 
not help being proud of him, if we may call that feel- 
ing pride in which there is no thought of self, and so 
much deep thankfulness to God : perhaps, rather, we 
should say she looked thankfully at him. Then, 
taking her favourite place on a low chair by his 
writing-table, she said, " You told me you were going 
out at eleven, or I should not have said the children 
might come." 

" I am going," he replied ; " and besides, I have 
finished writing for this morning. I am obliged to 
go out early, for I have promised my father to go 
over to Staunton to see that poor man who was shot 
by the Dalston gamekeepers. It is too long a walk 
for my father, now." 

" I hope," said Lucia, " you always make him feel 
that the carriage is quite at his service ? " 

" Oh, yes ! he knows that," replied her husband ; 
"but he has a great objection to driving. Most 
people have, I think, who have been accustomed to 
walk all their lives. But I dare say my mother 
would be glad of the carriage this afternoon. She 
said she would like to see Janet again this week, and 
this would be a lovely day for a drive to Lidstone." 

" And I would go with her," said Lucia. " Tell her 
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80, Duncan ; and that I will be at the Rectory at one 
o'clock. I was greatlj tempted to go on Monday, 
for I long to see the baby; but I thought your mother 
ought to be allowed to enjoy both it and Janet all to 
herself the first visit, and so I sent word I would go 
next time." 

"You will be perfectly overpowered with grati- 
tude," said Duncan ; " my mother says she has never 
seen anything like Janet and her husband's delight 
at the thought of being able to build a new school at 
Lidston ; theirs was in a sad state of dilapidation, cer- 
tainly, and they could not have afforded to do much 
themselves. Janet told my mother she had never 
seen her husband more grateful than he was when he 
received your letter." 

" It was as much Charlie's doing as mine," said 
Lucia. " The idea of building it first came into 
my mind when he told me he should like to put off 
buying his new uniform, and devote the money he had 
set by for that purpose to doing something which 
would commemorate what he so truly considers a 
very important event, the baptism of Janet's first 
child, and his undertaking for the first time the solemn 
ofiice of sponsor. You know, Duncan, we had meant 
to give him that uniform as our birthday present ; so 
I thought, if he wished to devote the money he had 
saved for buying it to some good purpose, we might 
suggest the idea of his giving that sum towards 
building a new school at Lidston ; and we ourselves, 
who are to be the fellow-sponsors, might give the 
remainder, and so enable them to begin the work at 
once." 

"It was a happy thought," said Duncan; "it is 
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very pleasant for you, Lucia, to be able to do good 
with your money." 

"It is the only good it is to me," she replied. 
"But for the power it gives of doing good, I had 
rather be without it. Dear papa used to say some- 
times that * riches were golden chains, but they were 
chains for all that, and often weighed heavily on those 
who had to carry them.' I am sure the only way to 
prevent their weight pressing, or, at all events, 
dragging upon us, and keeping us back in our Christ- 
ian race, is just to ask God to show us how we can 
best use them in His service, and for the good of our 
fellow-creatures." 

"You are not the least ambitious," he replied; 
" and yet, do you know, Lucia, I used to fancy you 
would be, very." 

" I think," she said, " it is my natural character ; 
but it seems to me, Duncan, that earthly ambition is 
one of the things which religion must destroy. The 
very nature and character of religion must strike at 
the root of ambition." 

" Yes," said Duncan ; " because religion supplies 
us with an aim altogether above and beyond earth ; 
and it stands to reason, that when our thoughts are 
fixed — intensely fixed — on one object, they cannot at 
the same moment be fixed on any other." 

" I was thinking that only yesterday," said Lucia, 
"when your sister Sybil was reading Grecian history 
to me — that very book, you know, Duncan, that I 
used to read to your mother when I was a child. 
Sybil delights in it as much as I did, and yesterday 
she was considering how it was that the people of 
Elis could remain so quiet and inactive amidst all the 
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commotions going on around, and she was inclined to 
despise them for their want of spirit, until I made her 
see that their tranquillity arose from no want of 
ardour, or energy, or enthusiasm ; but from their con- 
viction that the protection of the religion, which it 
was their special duty to guard, was a much higher 
aim and object than any part they could take in the 
wars and disturbances that were going on around. 
They were not without ambition, but their holy cha- 
racter satisfied its longings. I could not help think- 
ing as she was reading about that tribe, so still and 
quiet, and undisturbed by all the commotions of neigh- 
bouring states, that if such were the results of an 
imaginary religion, what ought not to be the effect 
on our characters of our true religion? Does it not 
give us more than suflScient food for our ambition, 
more than enough to satisfy the most restless longings 
that can be excited within us by the cravings and 
aspirations of our immortal natures?" 

" It does, indeed," replied her husband ; " I feel it 
more and more every day. To be faithful soldiers to 
the great Captain of our salvation — to walk worthy 
of our high and heavenly calling — so to run that we 
may obtain — so to fight that we may overcome — so 
to remain faithful unto death, that after death we may 
receive the crown of life: surely, those who have 
such objects as these for their ambition must be- 
come so engrossed by them as to have little time or 
thought for other things! But I must go now, or 
I shall not have time to walk to Staunton before 
lunch." 

" I was just going to talk to you about Staunton 
when we began to speak of other things. They told 
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me this morning at the school that two of Bartley's 
children were very ill." 

" Then I must go on as far as their cottage/' said 
her husband. " They will have sent word to the 
Rectory, of course. I should have heard of it there. 
But I must go at once." 

He met his children at the door, and stayed to 
say a parting word to them, and then took his way 
to the Rectory with a light step and a thankful heart, 
still dwelling on the cherished group of treasures he 
had left behind him, his wife standing at the open 
glass-door to give him a parting smile, and her three 
children round her: Edward, with his tall, sturdy 
frame and fair face — a fitting representative, old 
Ainsley would have said, had he lived to see him, of 
the Woodville-Maberlys ; Woodville, dark and slight, 
and thoughtful-looking, like his father ; and Mary — 
lovely little Mary! — who was so like her mother that 
it almost startled those who had known that mother 
in her childhood to see her, as it were, growing up 
again before their eyes. The likeness had been so 
marked, even as an infant, that it was, doubtless, the 
reason why the love of Lucia's father had centred with 
peculiar strength in his little grand-daughter. She 
was the chief delight of his declining years. Dearly 
as he loved his grandsons, his little grand-daughter' 
— named, by his wish, Mary, as a mark of respect 
to his mother's memory — was his special treasure. 
From the earliest days of infancy, when the large 
dark eyes began to shine with intelligence, and a 
smile to play upon her baby face, she had been her 
grandfather's delight; and long before she could walk 
he would often take her alone with him into some 
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retired part of the grounds, and there, placing her 
on one of the garden benches, he would sit by her 
side, watching her every movement with intertst, 
while in memory he lived over again the hours of 
enjoyment he had known long years ago, when in 
his Italian home he first tasted a father's joy. 

Mr. Maberly had never been strong after the dan- 
gerous accident which had so nearly deprived him of 
life. He recovered his health in a great measure durihg 
the year that he and Lucia spent quietly together in 
Italy; but it was remarked, after his return to 
Broughton, that the Squire's hair was growing whiter 
than his years would seem to warrant, and the 
villagers oiten observed to each other, as he went in 
and out amongst them, that " his step was less firm 
than the step of a man of his age should be: they did 
not think he would ever live to be the hale old 
gentleman that his father had been before him." 
Nor did he. But, as he often said himself, when, 
day by day, he felt that he was growing weaker, 
he had lived long enough on earth — long enough 
to accomplish the work which God had given him to 
do. That work had been long delayed ; that it had 
been so, remained the great regret of Mr. Maberly's 
declining years. Until his last day he never could 
'speak without a sigh of tlie wasted years, the mis- 
spent wealth, the neglected opportunities of his 
earlier life. But, thanks to God's patient goodness, 
the work, though long delayed by man's tardiness, 
had been done at last, — for himself, the great work 
of salvation ; for others, all that benevolence could 
suggest, or money execute, of temporal and spiritual 
good. If the good seed had been long in finding 
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entrance, it sank at length into kindly soil. There 
must have been a rich preparing of the ground, an 
abundant watering from on high, to have enabled 
it to sink down so deep, and bring forth fruit in such 
abundance. If the evening time had well-nigh come 
before the light had arisen, it had shone forth then 
with distinct and unwavering clearness, chasing before 
it every cloud of sin and darkness. 

In his earlier days Mr. Maberly had lived for self, 
and self alone. To spend his time pleasantly — to 
avoid all that was disagreeable — to enjoy life to the 
uttermost, — this had been the aim of his life, and the 
results had been that the interests and the happiness 
of others were unheeded and neglected. But the 
great Gospel truth had been deeply impressed upon 
his mind, — " Ye are not your own." Touched with a 
sense of the price at which he had been bought — even 
the precious blood of the Redeemer — he no longer 
looked on himself, or anything belonging to him, as his 
own. In his eyes, all things were his Master's, to be 
used in His service, and to His honour. The chief 
use of his wealth was not to ennoble him, or his 
daughter, but to do good to his fellow-creatures. The 
aim of his existence was no longer his own grati- 
fication, but the glorifying of the Saviour who died 
for him, and for whom he now desired to live. 

The last years of Mr. Maberly's life were devoted 
to repairing the neglects caused by the extravagance 
and thoughtlessness of former days, and long before 
he died he had the happiness of seeing the only two 
earthly desires of his heart granted: his child, his 
darling Lucia, was happily married to one whom 
even her father must consider worthy of her, and 

c 
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his property was once more restored to good order. 
No one now was heard to complain of the Squire, 
every voice was joined in praise of him ; and when 
he was laid to rest in the family vault, there was but 
one feeling throughout the village — all felt they had 
lost one who had been to them as a father ; and the 
only thing that seemed on that day to bring any 
comfort to the sorrowing people of Broughton was 
the thought that, though the Squire had been taken 
from them, his daughter yet remained, and what the 
father had begun they knew his child would well con- 
tinue. 

Nor were they disappointed. People said that 
young Mrs. Alison was crushed by her father's 
death, for though the trial had been long expected, 
it fell heavily when it came, and it was long before 
Lucia's colour returned to her cheek, or her manner 
at all regained its former buoyancy, if, indeed, it ever 
did regain it. But Lucia was not selfish in her 
grief. It never, even in its first power, turned her 
thoughts away from the people now doubly left to her 
care. She was the mistress of Broughton Manor. 
To take charge of the place and people was the duty 
allotted to her by her heavenly Master, and she must 
strive to do it faithfully, patiently, and cheerfully. How 
crowned with success those loving, unselfish, patient 
efforts had been I 

Strangers often passed through the village of 
Broughton, and as they looked upon the neat rows of 
houses where dwelt the tenantry, with their pretty 
little gardens, their well-thatched roofs, and tightly- 
fitting doors and windows — on the church, so simply 
yet so fittingly adorned — on the pleasant Rectory, 
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with all around it bespeaking such a lovely combina- 
tion of domestic happiness, simplicity, and tastefulness 
— on the pretty viUage school, with its cheerful 
mistress and well-filled benches of healthy, happy- 
looking children — on the tidy village matrons, and 
honest, well-cared-for village labourers — they de- 
clared that, really, Broughton was a " model parish." 
And so it was. But many looked, and even 
admired, without caring to go deeper into the matter, 
or inquire what was the cause which led to all these 
happy results. The cause was, that in the hearts of 
those upon whose care and influence depended the 
well-being and the happiness of all those people, 
dwelt " the constraining love of Christ," pervading 
every feeling of their hearts, directing every action 
of their lives. Its effects were — must they not ever 
be the same? — that streams of love and benevolence 
flowed forth in ever-increasing strength, refreshing 
and watering all that came within their happy in- 
fluence. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

The pony-carriage drove up to the door of the 
Manor at a quarter to one, and Lucia Alison took 
her seat in it with her little girl at her side. 
The child clapped her hands with delight, exclaim- 
ing,— 

" Oh, mamma, how nice it will be to see Aunt 
Janet's baby, and to drive to Lids ton this beautiful day 
with you and grandmamma ! I am so glad now you 
would not let us go to Staunton." 

" And I am so glad," replied her mother, " that 
my little girl bore the disappointment so well ; because 
you know, Mary, if she had shown any ill-temper, I 
could not have given her this pleasure this after- 
noon." 

" I think, mamma," said Mary, with a wise look 
on her bright face, " it always is much better for us in 
the end when we do just what you wish." 

This conclusion was impressed still further on little 
Mary's mind when, as they drew near the Rectory, 
they met a boy coming out of the shrubbery, and her 
mother stopped him to inquire how the little Bartleys 
were. 

" There's another dead this morning, ma'am ; I be 
sent to tell the Parson, but he be gone there already. 
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They're to be buried to-morrow, ma'am — the two on 
'em in one grave." 

" Mamma," said Marj, as they drove through the 
shrubbery to the house, " what was the matter with 
those little children ?" 

" They died of scarlet fever, Mary.** 

" Mamma," she asked again, " was it because those 
little children^ had the scarlet fever that you would 
not let Teresa take us to see old Anne ?" 

" Yes, dear." 

" Then, mamma, why did not you say so ? We 
could not think why you would not let us go. Why 
did you not tell us ? " 

" Because, my child, mamma never gives reasons 
to her children for what she tells them. You know, 
Mary, mamma knows best. That is enough for good> 
loving, obedient children to know. They cannot 
often understand why they must do this or must not 
do that — all they have to do is to believe and to 
obey." 

" Mamma," said Mary again, " the boy said papa 
had gone to Staunton. Are you not afraid for him ? " 

" Papa has not gone for pleasure, my child, but 
for duty; and when we have something to do we must 
not think about danger, but just do it, and trust to 
God to take care of us." 

" That was what Uncle Charlie said yesterday, 
when I asked him if he was not afraid to go to China." 

Mary's face was very grave now. She was evi- 
dently thinking, and her mother left hfer to think. 
She knew that Mary had learnt a lesson. She had 
allowed her little girl's mind to pass on from one 
thought to another, without any attempt to hurry her, 
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knowing well that the road which we find out for our- 
selves is not soon forgotten, whilst that over which 
we are carried more swiftly, perhaps, and without 
trouble, leaves often no impression whatever on our 
minds. Mary's face, however, did not long remain 
grave. The seriousness disappeared as they stopped 
at the Rectory, and a young man came forward to 
meet them. At sight of him the child's whole face 
became one smile, and she scarcely allowed him time 
to hand her mother from the pony-carriage before she 
jumped into his arms. Uncle Charlie was evidently a 
great favourite. 

" I have a treat in store for you, Mary," he said, 
as he set her down on the steps. " My boxes are 
come from abroad. Now do you think mamma will 
let you and the boys come up to-morrow, and help me 
to unpack them ? There are all sorts of funny things 
in them, and pretty ones too, and I shall be very 
much surprised if we do not find something there for 
you, and for Woodville and Edward, too, and everybody 
else in both houses. But now grandmamma is wait- 
ing to go to Aunt Jiinet's, so we won't talk any more 
about it ; only, if you children will come to-morrow, 
we'll see what we can find." 

Mary was for giving up the drive to Lidston and 
unpacking the boxes at once. But Uncle Charlie was 
not of this way of thinking, 

"I want to go to Lidston, too," he said. "I 
am going to walk across the fields with Arthur, 
and meet you and grandmamma there. The boxes 
will keep till to-morrow, and even they can't tempt 
me to give up my visit to Aunt Janet this pleasant 
afternoon." 
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A pleasant afternoon it was indeed to be, most 
pleasant to all. To Charlie and Arthur, as they 
walked across the green fields, and along the shadjr 
lanes, which led from their own village to the neigh- 
bouring parish of Lidston, the clergyman of which 
was their sister Janet's husband; and Charlie enli- 
vened the five-miles' walk with glowing descriptions 
of scenes and sights in distant lands, to which Arthur 
listened with all a schoolboy's delight in romantic 
adventures, while he paid something different from a 
schoolboy's attention to the various little pieces of 
good advice and useful warning which accompanied 
the stories. It was always easy to Arthur to listen to 
Charlie, even when he talked gravely. The free, happy, 
unrestrained intercourse between those two brothers 
was something lovely to behold, and in after years 
Arthur, then grown to be a man and an oflBicer, was 
frequently heard to say that Charlie's influence and 
Charlie's example had been, under God, the means of 
leading him also to call unto his Father in heaven, 
and choose Him to be the guide of his youth. 

A pleasant afternoon it was to little Mary also, as 
she sat by her Aunt Sybil's side, talking incessantly 
of all the treasures which they would probably find in 
Uncle Charlie's boxes, while Sybil listened to her little 
niece with all a young aunt's pride and pleasure. 

A pleasant afternoon it was to Janet, too, as she 
welcomed her mother and sisters in her happy home, 
and showed her firstborn son to its admiring aunts, 
and, with her husband, examined the pretty plans for 
the new school at Lidston, which was to be the 
united offering of the sponsors of Janet's child, and 
the first stone of which was to be laid on the day of 
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the baptism. But to no one was that afternoon so 
pleasant, perhaps, as to Lucia herself, as she drove 
through the park and along the highroad, which ran, 
for the greater part of the way, across her own pro- 
perty, with Mrs. Alison at her side, talking — it was a 
favourite theme with them both, when, as now, they 
were alone together — of the past. 

" I can scarcely believe," said Mrs. Alison, " that 
it is ten years to-day since you came back from Italy ; 
the time has flown so quickly. And to me, Lucia, 
you seem almost as much a child now as you wer6 
then." 

" When I am with you," replied Lucia, " I feel 
almost as much a child. It is strange the effect which 
being with you always has on me. My married life, 
my children/ my many new ties and duties, all seem 
to disappear, or to be remembered only as a dream, 
while I feel as if I were again the child I was when 
first I learnt to love you. I always feel inclined to 
sit at your feet, and learn from you, as I used to do 
in those happy, byegone days, and as the children do 
now from me." 

"It is the effect of association," said Mrs. Alison, 
" I have the same feeling whenever I have you all to 
myself. To others, and to me, too, when I see you 
with others, you are the owner of all this property — 
the mistress of Broughton Manor — with many cares, 
and responsibilities, and dignities, too, resting upon 
you ; but when you are alone with me you are only my 
own little Lucia, the object of my care and love in 
early days — the little petted child whom I loved so 
dearly." 

" Your own child now," said Lucia. 
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"Yes," she replied, "my own dearly-loved and 
valued child." 

" In so many ways," said Lucia, " your daughter- 
in-law — your only one, too. I hope I shall not be 
jealous of Charlie's wife whenever he has one ; but I 
am sometimes afraid I shall be. It is so delightful to 
feel that you are Duncan's mother, and it will always 
make me glad to remember that my children were the 
first who ever called you grandmanmia — and your 
daughter in love. I was that, long, long before I ever 
dreamt of any tie to you. I often look back upon the 
time when darling papa was ill, and particularly 
when he began to get better, and wonder whether I 
really could have loved you more if you had been my 
own mother — whether I could ever have loved my 
own darling mamma better if she had Kved ; and I 
don't think I could. I am sure I shall never expect 
or wish to receive more grateful love from my own 
children than that which I could not help giving to 
you long before I had any right to call you mother. 
And then," she added, and her voice was still more 
earnest in its tenderness, "is there not a yet higher 
sense in which I am really your child ? We know we 
may recognize this relationship, for does not St. Paul 
do so when he calls himself the spiritual father of 
those whom he has begotten again in Christ Jesus ? 
And oh, dear Mrs. Alison, if in heaven we are still 
allowed to know those to whose instrumentality, under 
the wondrous power of God's Spirit, we owe our new 
creation, shall I not even then, in that world of truth, 
when the only relationships that remain shall be spi- 
ritual ones, and the only bonds eternal — shall I not 
even then be able to call you mother?" 
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The pony-carriage did not return to Broughton 
by the same road. It took a turning as it drew near 
the village, and stopped at the garden-gate of a cheer- 
ful-looking white house. No sooner had it stopped than 
a lady came to meet it, carrying in her hand a bunch 
of roses just gathered from amidst the profusion which 
were growing all around. 

" I almost expected you,'* she said, as she shook 
hands with Mrs. Alison, and Lucia, and the children. 
"Edward and Woodville have been here, and they 
told me you had gone to Lidston. I thought it most 
likely you would come round this way on your return, 
and wished to keep the boys, on the chance of per- 
suading you all to stay and spend the evening with 
me; but they said they had not prepared their lessons 
for their father, and they had promised you to begin 
them at six. I must say, Lucia, they are good boys, 
well-brought-up, obedient children." 

That tone of aunt-like pride — that evident affec- 
tion for her little nephews — those words of hearty 
commendation — could they come from the "Aunt 
Maria " of former days ? Ten years had wrought 
many changes in Broughton and its inhabitants. But 
on no one had that time worked such changes as on 
Miss Maria Maberly. It had whitened her hair, and 
bent her tall, upright frame, and slackened the pace 
of her once rapid step, and softened the tones of her 
voice. But these outward changes were as nothing 
compared to those within — the subdued spirit, the no 
longer concealed but controlled temper — the self- 
subjugation, — these were the real changes. The work 
which had effected them had been slow, and often 
tedious — perhaps those who by early discipline and 
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self-control have made provision for the day of*weak- 
ness can scarcely imagine how tedious — but it had 
been sure. Strangers sometimes remarked of Miss 
Maberly that she was an excellent woman, no doubt 
— liberal to the poor, actively benevolent, and hum- 
ble in her opinion of herself; but stiff and reserved 
and difficult of approach — very cold in her manners — 
not much given to praise — they should not think she 
had naturally a good temper. But those who knew 
her best, knew how much prayer, how much watching 
there must have been before she could have become 
what she now was — the struggles her "naturally bad 
temper" had cost her — the mastery she had acquired 
over self in a strength higher than her own, and they 
loved and honoured her accordingly. Lucia had said 
once, long years ago, that she could never bring her- 
self to love her aunt. She did not say so now. In- 
deed there was no one, save her husband, her children, 
and Mrs. Alison, whom, perhaps, she loved as well. 
And the children loved her, too. They were a little 
afraid of her, and trod very carefully amongst her 
flower-beds, and paid particular attention to all her 
little peculiarities ; but for all that they loved " Aunt 
Maria," who praised them when they were good, gave 
them beautiful Christmas presents, and was always 
glad to see them at Maberly Lodge, as the former 
"Old Rectory" was now called. 

" We will come another evening," said Lucia* 
" This is only a very short visit to bring a message 
from Janet. She wants you to go over there for the 
christening." 

" She is very kind," said Miss Maberly ; " but you 
know I never go out." 
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" But this is a special occasion,*' said Lucia ; " it 
is to be on the eighteenth, and we are all to be there, 
and the first stone of the new school is to be laid. 
You really must come, Aunt Maria, or our family 
party will not be complete. You know you never 
refuse me anything." 

" You certainly don't deserve that I should refuse 
you anything," replied her aunt, " considering all 
the trouble you take to make me comfortable. As 
if I had not flowers enough, you have sent me to-day 
a whole standfuU of new roses." 

^ " You are so fond of roses," said Lucia, " and 
you admired those new ones so much. You knOW, 
Aunt Maria, since you would not stay and share our 
things with us at the Manor, you must expect us 
to force you to share them down here." 

" I think, Lucia," said Mrs. Alison, as they drove 
towards home, " your aunt was wise^in going to live 
by herself, and you were wise in allowing her to do 
so. How comfortable she is in her house, now you 
have put it into such good order, and made it so 
bright and pretty! I don't think she would ever 
have been so comfortable at the Manor." 

" Oh, no," said Lucia ; " I am sure she would 
not. I never urged her remaining after dear papa's 
death. Even then I could see that the children 
were growing almost too much for her, for she had 
never been accustomed to little children, and is not 
naturally fond of them ; but she was never obliged to 
be much with them, and was a great deal with dear 
papa when Duncan and I were together, or with the 
children. But afterwards it would have been quite 
different. It is delightful to me to see her so 
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comfortable now, and so really contented. Indeed, 
I seem almost overwhelmed with blessings. There is 
scarcely a cloud over my life — no real cloud, indeed, 
except the one wish which will arise that darling 
papa had stayed longer with us. He would so have 
delighted in the children, and been such a true sharer 
in all our happiness." 

" And yet," said Mr&. Alison, " the happiness 
which he would be sharing with you now could be 
nothing to what he is enjoying in heaven. What 
would be his delight, Lucia, even in your society, 
compared with the bliss he is now tasting with Him 
in whose presence is * fulness of joy I* Only think 
of those words, Lucia — * fulness of joy!" There is no 
such thing on earth. Your cup is very full, but you 
allow there is one wanting drop. There is no drop 
wanting in the cup of heaven's delights. Your 
father's joy is full. When we are with him in our 
Saviour's presence, ours will be so too." 

"Yes," said Lucia; "we will wait for perfect 
joy till then, and be deeply thankful for our many 
mercies." 

Deeply thankful for her many mercies Lucia 
Alison truly was. She left Mrs. Alison and Sybil 
at the Rectory, and, with her little girl, returned to 
her pleasant home. The child ran away to join her 
brothers in the school-room, and Lucia went to her 
room to prepare for dinner. There, standing by the 
deep bow-window, which, as in the library below, 
looked out upon the park, she recalled Mrs. Alison's 
words to her mind — "Your cup is very full." It 
was, indeed, full almost to overflowing. Doubtless, 
had the "one wanting drop" been there now, it 
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would have been too full for so frail a vessel as 
Lucia's human heart to carry. And, therefore, He 
who made that heart, and knew how much it could 
bear, had, when He so richly laded it with good 
gifts, removed one. What the removal of that one 
had cost, none but Lucia herself ever really knew. 
There were times when the spirit, strong in faith, 
could penetrate beyond the veil that divides the 
seen and the unseen, and at such times the things, 
even the lovely things that were seen by Lucia's 
eyes, seemed so completely as nothing compared 
with the unseen glories which her father was en- 
joying in heaven, that she almost forgot her sorrow 
at being parted from him in the realisation of his joy, 
and the " sure and certain hope " that the day would 
soon dawn when the good things of earth shall be 
exchanged for the better things of heaven, and those 
who have known and loved below shall know and 
love in heaven — not with the imperfect knowledge 
and earthly love of this world, but with the perfect 
and spiritual love of just souls made perfect. But 
there were other times when the spirit seemed to 
give way beneath the power of the flesh, and at such 
times Lucia might even now have been seen hiding 
her face from all earthly sights, while in the stillness 
of her own room she strove to bring her spirit into 
perfect submission to that Divine will which had 
ordained that she should be parted from him who, for 
so many long years, had been the one object of her 
life, the only source of all her happiness. One deep 
shadow had fallen across Lucia's path. And it was 
well, indeed, that it had. But for the chastening 
which she had undergone during that deep time of 
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trial, but for the " weanedness of soul " which she had 
there been taught, could she ever have borne the 
amount of worldly prosperity which God had bestowed 
upon her, and in the midst of all that earth can give 
to allure and dazzle — of honour, and wealth, and 
happiness, " walked humbly " with her God, turning 
aside neither to the right hand nor to the left ! 

God had abundantly blessed Lucia Alison, and 
made her a blessing to many. Her children might, in- 
deed, arise and call her blessed. Her husband's voice 
never sounded more earnest, the light in his eyes 
never shone more truthfully, than when, as he often 
did, he praised her and pronounced her price to be 
above rubies. The ear that heard her, it blessed her ; 
the eye that saw her, it gave witness to her ; the poor 
that cried unto her, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him, were delivered by her. The 
blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
her, and many a widow's heart had she caused to sing 
for joy. Righteousness was upon her as a garment, 
even the robe of salvation ; and many, seeing the good 
works with which she was richly adorned, glorified 
God. 

And all this happiness — all this usefulness — al 
this power and influence which shone around Lucia's 
path — to what was it owing? To the wonder- 
working influence of the regenerating and transform- 
ing power of God's almighty grace. But God uses 
human means often, and the means which He had 
honoured and blessed to all these results had been the 
faithful prayers and the persevering efforts of one 
loving, unselfish heart. Mrs. Alison had watched 
over Lucia, prayed for her, borne with her, and coun- 
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selled her. She had her reward, even in this life, in 
seeing her the lovely Christian she now was, using all 
her wealth and influence to the glory of her heavenly 
Master ; but the full recompense would not be hers 
until the great day, when they, who have been wise 
in winning souls, shall enter into glory, and " shine as 
the stars for ever and ever." 



THE END. 
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